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ADVERTISEMENT, 



X HE Author has beilowed Co 
much pains, on the Firfl of the (oU 
lowing DiJfertatioHs^ that he hopes 
it will be found worthy of careful 
attention. His view in the Second 
and 77>ird Dijfertations is in a great 
meafure PraEikal\ and he begs 
this may be remembered, and that 
fuitable allowances may be made 
when they are read. He wiflies 
eameftly to be able to contribute 
towards advancing the intereft of 
virtue and rational religion in the 

A 2 world ; 
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world ; and he will think that his 
life has been fpent to a valuable 
purpofe, fl'.ould he ever fucceed in 
this in the fmalleft degree. 

The Fourth Diflertation is de- 
figned chiefly in anfwer to an objec- 
tion againft Chriftianity, on which 
coniiderable ftrefs has been laid. 
It is, perhaps, too foreign tp th^ 
main end of this work. There can- 
not, however, be any great impro- 
priety in giving it a place here. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 






SECOND EDITION. 

"^TpHE principal corrections and.addi-> 
tions in this Edition are the follow- 
ing. In Page 136 a Note is added ta 
explain an aiSertion which has been mif- 
underftood — ^The latter part of the Second 
Sedtibh of the Fourth Diflertation, the long 
Note from Page 442 to 453, and the three 

laft Pages are alfo additions. Every ex- 

preflion likewife in that Dif&rtation which 
had any appearance of an undue feverity 
with refped: to Unbelievers has been altered. 
*— The Author is fenfible that there are few 
or np eontrovcrfies in which it is right to 
charge an adverfary with want of candour 
and difingenuity. Such charges give no , 
ftrength to an argument. They always 
imtate inftead of doing good, and it feldom 
happens th^t they are not capable of being 
«torled. 
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P ROVIDENCE. 



S E C T I O N I. 

Of the arguments for Providence from the 
perfeSHons of the Deity. 

IT cannot but be a matter of anxious 
enquiry with every confiderate per- 
fon, how far he has reafon to think 
well of that world in which he cxifts, and 
of its laws and adminiftration. If about 
this no fatisfadion can be obtained^ there 
will be an end of all the chief comforts and 
hopes of reafonable beings. The courfe of 
events muft be viewed with fufpicion, and 
the world contemplated with difguO: and 

B 2 pain. 



4 O/z Providence. 

pain. The dodtrinc of Providence, there- 
fore, is plainly of the higheft importance; 
and the writer of the following Diflertation 
can want no apology for attempting to af- 
fift in explaining and defending it, though 
he fhould fall fhort of his aim, and be able 
to do no more than fliew a good intention, 
and perhaps engage a few to join with him 
in carefully reviewing a fubjeft than cannot 
too often employ our thoughts. 

, What I (hall begin with will be an ac- 
count of fome of the principal arguments 

that prove an unerring Providence, 

..... • 

. If it can be proved that the Deity adnod- 
nifters W/ the affairs of tlic world, and ex- 
tends his care to every created being in fuch 
a manner that nothing hard or oppreflive, 
nothing inconfiftent with reditude and wif- 
dom in the government of events ever comes 
to pafs ; or, in other wprds, if it can be 
proved " that all the occurrences in nature 
*^ are under perfedlly wife and good direc- 
** tion i" then the dodrine of Providence^ 

ia 
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... ^ ■ ^ 

in the bighcft and ftride.ft fepfe of it, will 
be eftablifhcd. ,a , 

There are two ways of proving this. 
One, from the confideration of the Divine 
perfedlions. The other, from what falls 
under our notice of the frame and conftitu- 
tion of tjic world. Let us firft confider the 
evidence arifing from the former of thefe 
heads. 

We have the beft reafons for afcribing to 
the Deity all poffible excellence; or for con- 
ceiving of the firft caufe as a Being abfolutely 
perfed. In the idea of abfolute perfedlion 
is implied infinite power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs ; and in thefe, fuch a providence 
over all things as has been mentioned. 
The Deity cannot be an indifferent fpeda- 
tor of the feries of events in that world to 
which he has given being. His goodnefs 
will as certainly engage him to direft them 
agreeably to the ends of goodnefs, as his 
wifdom and power enable him to do it in 

the moft effedlual manner. Thus we muft 

B 3 con- 
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conclude according to all our ideas of thefe 
attributes. Could we call that Being good 
who would refufc to do any good which he 
is able to do without the leafl labour or dif- 
ficulty ?— God is prcfent every where. He 
fees all that happens i and it is in his 
power, with perfed eaie, to order all for the 
heft. Can he then pofTefs goodnefs, and at 
the fame time not do this ? — ^I am, fuppofe^ 
in afflidlion. The author of my exiftence, 
who is almighty and righteous, knows my 
condition, and fees what I feel. Would 
he, if he faw that my afHi(ftion is improper, 
or that I labour ^under any real grievance^ 
fuffer it for one moment ? 'Tis utterly im- 
poflible. — A God without a Providence is 
undoubtedly a contradiction. Nothing is 
plainer than that a Being of perfedl reafbn 
will, in every inftance, take fuch care of 
the univerfc as perfeft realbn requires. 
That fupreme intelligence and love which 
are prefent to all things, and fr#m whence 
all things fprung, muft govern all occur- 
rences, and exclude from the conftitution 
of nature all real ill and diforder. 

Thefe 
1 
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Thefe coniiderationsj it ihould be ob« 
fisrved, prove what has been called zparti^ 
odor in oppoiition to a general Providence* 
We cannot conceive of any reafohs that can 
infloence the Deity, to exercife aty provi- 
nce over the world, which are not like* 
wife reafbns for extending it to all that hap- 
pens in the world. As far as it is confined 
togeaeralsj or overlooks af^ individual, or 
ofy event, it is incomplete, and therefore 
ufuitable to the idea of a perfed Being* 

A great deal of very fooliCb ridicule has 
been thrown on this fubjed:, and feveral 
objcdions have been made, which prove 
no more than the ignorance of thofe who 
make them. It will be proper here dif- 
tindly to take notice of fome of thefe. 

One common prejudice againft this doc- 
trine arifes from the apprehenfion that it is 
below the dignity of the Deity to watch 
over, in the manner it implies, the mean- 
eft beings, and all the minuteft afiairs. In 
anfwer to this it may be obferved, that a 

B 4 great 
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great number of minute affairs^ if they are 
each of them of Jome confequence, make 
up a' fum which is of great coniequence ; 
and that there is no way of taking care of 
this fum, without taking care of each par- 
ticular. Whatever events indeed are wbolfy 
frivobuSf it would be abfurd to fuppofe 
the Deity to concern himifelf about. Such 
events want no direction. They are capa^ 
ble of no diredlion* But, on the contrary, 
all events, not wholly frivolous, are proper 
objects of attention ; and what would be 
really degrading to the univerfal parent is, 
not his watching over, but negledling them. 
This objeiStion, therefore, under the appear- 
ance of honouring God, plainly di(honours 
him. Nothing is abfolutely trifling where- 
in the happinefs of any individual, even the 
mod infignificant, is at all concerned : nor 
is it beneath a wife and good Being to inter- 
pofe in any thing of this kind. To fuppofe 
the Deity above this, is to fuppofe him 
above adting up to the full extent of good- 
nefs and reditude. 

The 
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The fame eternal benevolence that GltPL 
engaged him to produce beings» cannot 
but engage him likewife to exercife a par- 
ticular providence over them ; and the very 
lowed beings, as well as the highefl, feem 
to have a kind of right to his fuperintenden- 
cy, from the very adt of bringing them into 
exiftence. Every apprehcnfion that this is 
too great a condefcoofion in him, is founded 
on the pooreft ideas ; for, furely, whatever 
it was not too great a condefcenfion in him 
to create, it cannot be too great a conde- 

fcenfion in him to take care of*. It is pro- 
per 

Comment. Cap. 38. 

Some of the obfervations which have been made 
above, may be found alfo in Plato's well-known loth 
Dialogue of Laws. In this dialogue, Plato teaches 
excellently that (fmce what is fdf-moving is, by 
its nature, before that which moves only in ronfe- 
quence of being moved) mind muft be prior to mat- 
ter, and the caufe of all its modifications and changes, 
and that, thercfure, there ib an univcrfal mind poiicft 
of all perfection, which produced and which aclii:!tes 

all 
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per to add, that with refped to God all the 
diilindiions of high and low in the creation 

vanifh. 

all things ■ %k yt rm tifnyiwrn oi/J^' o^-ior tOJ^m 

\vyttf N 'v«0'«r Afrrw %x^^^ A^X^^ ^rtfiaytif <rflerT«« 
— After this he (hews that the Deity exercifes a par- 
ticular providence over the world, taking care of fmall 

no lefs than great things, 0$ %iriiUKus ^yjn^w tt^t 

6foi, owx "'''I*" " ''^^ (JLtyidii J'tA^tfwrm. ^ proving 
this he obferves, «< that a Aiperior nature of fuch 
^< excellence as the Divine, which hears, fees, and 
^* knows all things, cannot in any inftance be fub- 
<* ]t& to negligence or floth ; that the meaneft and 
*< the greateft parts of the world are all equally bis 
'( work or pofleffion : that great things cannot be 
<< rightly taken care of without taking care of fmall ; 
^< and that, in all cafes, the more able and per- 
^< kSk any artift is, (as a phyfician, an archited, or 
'< the ruler of thev (late) the more his (kill and care 
<< appear in little as well as great things. Let us 
<< not then (fays he) conceive of God as worfe than 

** even mortal artifts." Ou/« ya^ anu fffjattfrnr mf 
fc9 y% ^iop cthciffmyi^v rron dfnrorr itnf/.iwfyw ^ctvXoTf* 

fO/ : 01 Ta T^fTWIILWTdL AVTOti tfycL Orm T«p af AflitfOVf 
^ffl TO^tf ctXp/Csrepet KAt TfAf^Ttpa fJLid, Tt^ftl 0'^e/ltf«C 

/«/ (AfyahA A^ip')A(ovTai. The chapter in Slmpli* 
cius jufl quoted contains many obfervations (imilar to 
thefe, and well dcfcrves to be confuited. 
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vani(h. All beings are infinitely ^ that is^ 
equally^ inferior to him. 

Another prejudice by which, probably, 
the minds of many are afFe£ted on this Tub* 
jed, arifes from the notion, that it mufl be 
fome trouble to the Deity to fuperintend and ^ 
dire£t all the immenfe variety of events in 
the univerie. It is not eafy in this inftance 
to avoid conceiving of God as like ourfelves, 
and to remove all human imperfections 
from our ideas of him. We fhould ftudy 
this as much as we can, and take care al- 
ways to remember that the whole of poflibi- 
lity is alike eafy to infinite power and know- 
ledge; and that it is a contradiction to ima- 
gine that they can be ever encumbered or 
perplexed. 

But the objection of moft confequence is 
that taken from the fuppofcd inconfiftency 
of a particular providence with the liberty of 
rcafonable agents and the general laws of 
the world. This objection may be feen ex- 
cellently anfwered in "The Religion of Nature 

delineated. 
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delineated^ Se6t. V. where it is (hewn, how 
by fecret influences on the mincjs of men ; 
by the introduction of different charadlers on 
the ftagc of the world at proper times, and 
in proper places; by the miniftry of invifible 
beings, and a fuitable adjuflment of phyfical 

and moral caufes and events to one another, 
it may be poflible, confidently with the 
laws of nature and the liberty of mankind, 
to dire<S all occurrences in fuch a manner, 
that nothing on the whole unfit to be al- 
lowed, or unfuitable to any cafe, fhall come 
to pafs.— In ftiort : Concerning every event 
we may reafon thus. Either it is of im- 
portance, or it is not. As far as it is not* of 
importance, fo far it is no objed: of concern 
to any being. As far, on the contrary, as it 
is of importance either in itfelf, or its cir- 
cumflances, or on account of its influence 
on other events j fo far, as already obfcnr- 
cd, it is worthy of notice and regard, and 
it would imply imperfedlion in the adnouni-^ 
ftration of nature that the courfc of events 
fhould be fo regulated as to admit it, fup- 
pofing it on any account not proper to be 

admitted* 
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admitted. — The opinion that fuch a parti- 
cular dircdtion of events is not poffibic, 
without breaking in upon free agency and 
the laws of the univerfe, fliews, I think, 
narrow views. It would, indeed, be im- 
poffiblc, if a man, for example, happens 
to be under a wall when it is falling, to 
prevent his being killed, without fufpending 
the law of gravitation : But how eafy would 
It have been, had his death at this particular 
time, and in this particular manner, been 
an event proper to be excluded, or which 
was not confident with exadt order and 
righteoufnefs in the regulation of events ; 
how eafy, I fay, in this cafe, would it have 
been to hinder him from coming too near 
the dangerous place, or to occafion his 
coming fooner or later, by infenfibly influ- 
encing the train of ideas in his mind, and 
in numberlefs other methods, which afFeft 
not his liberty. And fince this was eajy to 
be done, and yet ivas not done, we may 
alTuredly conclude that it was not right to 
be done, and that the event did not happen 

with- 
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without the counfel and approbation of Pro- 
vidence. In general, every perfon when- 
ever any event, favourable or unfavourable, 
happens to him, has the greatefl reafon to 
own the Divine hand in it ; becaufe, it ap- 
pears, as far as we can judge, that had the 
Deity fo pleafed, it might have been prevented 
by a fecret direction of natural caufes, and of 
the thoughts of men, without offering any 
violence to them. How plainly may we 
perceive, that if we ourfelves had a greater 
acquaintance with the powers of nature, and 
nearer accefs to the minds of men^ we 
could eaiily over-rule and dired many e- 
vents not at prefent in our power, agreeably 
to our own purpofes, without the leafl: in* 
ffingement of the general laws of the worlds 
or of the liberty of mankind? But how 
much eafier mud it be for that Being to do 
this abfolutely and perfectly, to whom all 
the powers of nature are fubjedl, who fees 
through all dependencies and connexions, 
and has conflant accefs to the heart of every 
man, and can turn it witherfoever he 

pleafes ? 
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plcafcs * ? W here then can be the difficulty 
of believing an invifible hand» an univerfal 
and ever-attentive Providence, which guides 
all things agreeably to perfe£t rectitude and 
wifdom ; at the fame time that the general 
laws of the world are left unviolated, and 
die liberty of moral agents is preferved ? 

With refpeft, particularly, to general 
laws, and the inconveniencies commonly 
fuppofed to be infeparable from them, we 
may conceive that none would be at firH: 
eftablKhed which would produce any incon-- 

veniencies 

♦ Wc are, I believe, more ignorant than is ge- 
nerally imagined of the manner in which ideas arife 
within us^ and of the caufes on which the fucceiSon 
of them in our minds depends. By this fucceffion, 
die courfe of eventis in the world feems to be in a great 
meafure determined ; and he who had the complete 
management of it might give rife to almoft any events 
he defired, at the fame time that men went on to 
thinky and judge, and z6k from themfelves as they do 
now. But who can fay how far it may be a£lua]ly 
influenced by the fuggeftions of invifible beings, and 
pardcttlady by the fecret agency of the Supreme 
Spirit ? 
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veniencies not rights all things con£dcred» 
to be allowed : or^ that fuch would be efta- 
blifhed whofe inconveniencies might even 
become occafions of goody as the afHit^ons 
of human life have a tendency to bring men 
to fobriety and thoughtfulnefs, and to teach 
themfomeof themoft important virtues. Or, 
fuppofing the inconveniencies arifing from 
any neceflary general laws to be in them- 
fclves abfolute evils, we may conceive that 
there may be direftion in various ways, with 
refpcdl to. the inftances in which they fhall 
happen ; or that remedies may be provided 
for them in the original conftitution by par- 
ticular fecoridary laws, as the inconvenient 
cies attending the abfence of the fun are 
remedied by the lights with which we can 
furnifli ourfelves in the night, or as the ill 
efFeds which would often arife from gravity 
and other natural caufes, are prevented by 
the powers and inflindis with which animals 
are endowed. It is, without doubt, abfb- 
lutely neceflary that natural caufes fhould 
operate uniformly and fteadily. Were fhey 
liable to frequent interruptions,' the regu- 
1 . iarity 



mtj of nature woiild be defiroyed ; there 

Would h6 no room fot iht exercife of pru- 

donee and fo)refight> and att univerfal inac-^ 

tivity would take place dmong reafonable 

bdngs; If then it (hould be true> that fome 

evils are impoflible to be ieparated by any 

methods from the uniform operation of any 

law of nature neceiTary to the general good^ 

foch evBs only render this law Co much 

\t& good» while yet it may be the beft pof- 

fiUe^ and the impoflibility of preventing 

them widkmt greater harm> becomes it* 

lyf a ffafficient vindication of Providence 

b permitting them> arid renders them en* 

tlfcly confident withj nay injiances oU 

a perfe& order in the oeconomy of the 

uiiiverie. 

In a wordi It is fclf-evident that if there 
is one event in nature, of which all the care 
h not taken that is right to be takeri^ the 
adrainiftrationof the world isfofar defedlive^ 
and the eharafter oi its author imperfedt. It 
will be a contradiiftion to fay, in anfwer to 
this^ ^that there are caufes and reafons^ 

C which 
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which render it not pojjible to take fuch carW' 
of every event; for the care right to be 
taken can be no other than all the czxtfof- 
fible to be taken. It follows, therefore, that' 
no one who believes a perfedt Deity can . 
deny a Providence, or doubt whether it is 
f articular. 

Led I (hould not find a properer placcj 
I (hall b?g leave to add here, as fome prc- 
fumption in favour of fuch a perfedt order 
in nature as a particular Providence implies, 
that there is in orJer'^nd right an elTential 
tendency to get the afcendant over their con- 
traries. They imply in their natures ftipe- 
xior force 9 Jiabilityy znA permanency i where- 
as, confujion and wrong as fuch are necefla- 
rily weak^ unjiable, zxi^felfdejirudlive. This 
atone, I think, might be fufEcient to en- 
gage an attentive mind to believe, previoufly 
to any confideration of the adual ftate of 
the WQrld, that the former rather than the 
latter, muft be likely to be prevalent in it. 
But, perhaps, we may with reafon proceed 
further in this way of thinking. The very 

notion 
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BotioQ that there is any circumftance in thd 
coorie and adminiflration of the world as It 
finudd not be^ appears to me to be felf-evi- 
dendy incredible; It implies an impoflibi-^ 
lity like that of deflroying (pace and dura* 
tbo; for it iniplies thenoh-exiflence of what 
cannot even iii thought be deftroyed ; of 
infinite^ omnipotent, and everlajiing reafon 
and gpcdnefsi While we conceive' thefe to 
remain, (and otherwife we cannot conceive ' 
widiout a contradidtion) We muft believe 
that every thing repugnant to them, or not 
allowed by them, \, is excluded from na- 
tun *4 — ^But let this be as it will. It feems 

to 

♦ It would take up too mucli time as well as lead 
to a fpeculation too abftrufe for the prefent difcourfe 
to explain my full meaning here, or to (hew that 
we have an intuitive perception of the exiftence of 
infinite^ everiajiing^ omnipotent intelligence and renltucUy 
which like eternity and immenfity we cannot de- 
ftroy^ but reoiaia after we have fuppofed them awayj^ 
and the ideas of which are included in all our rca- 
fonings, and all our notfons of truth and morality^ 
I therefore ohly hint this argument, and leave Jfie 
reader to judge of it as he pleafes. See Review of 
the Principal ^ejlions and Difficulties in Moralsf 
Chap. V, 

C 2 
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to me, on ihe whole, fcarcely more certain 
that events happen at all, than that they do- 
not happen without the Providence of tho , 
Deity. As the maker and preferver of the 
world, he muft take eognizance of what- 
ever happens, and have an abiblute domi- 
nion over it. Some determination, there- 
fore, of his will there muft be with rcfpcft 
to evn-y event. His knowing that an event 
happens, and at (he fame time not intcrpof- 
ing to prevent it, is aconfeiit that it (hould 
happen ; and as this confent muft be found- 
ed on fome reafons, it is the very famo 
with exercifing a providence over the crvent. 
This obfervation will have more weight if 
we add, that he forefaw the event befor« 
it happened, and yet was not plcafcd fo ta 
difpofe things as Co exclude it ; or, that 
when he eftabiilhed the prefent fyftem of 
nature, he knew that it would arife in con- 
fequeiice of his ellabhfhment, which yes 

he did 'not think fit to alter. We ought 

fo poflcfs not much lei's than Iiis omnl- 

fcicnce to be able to comprehend the reafon» 

which have guided, in every inftance, the 

deter-*. 
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determinations of his providence. It fhould 
be' enough to us to know that^ whatever 
thefe reafons are^ they mufl: be worthy of 
infinite intelligence, of at leiift, of a piece 
witb that perSBidtion of wiiSooi wdi art 
y^bidk we foe jn.tl^e w^ole ^ the i^nanvli^to 
creation. But thefe obfervations I ihall 
have ocpa^on to refume income of the /q1« 



Cj 
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« 

Of the arguments for Providence from 
< the general laws and (onjlituthn of tbf 
world. 

* 

IT has been (hewn in the preceding; 
fedlion, that the perfcdl character of 
the Deity cannot be maintained without 
allowing an all-dire<fting and unerring Pro-? 
vidence. It would have been taking much 
too large a compafs to enter^ on this occa* 
fion, into an account of the evidence for the 
Divine perfedions. 'Tis fufficient if it ap* 
pears that the dodlrine of Providence refts on 
the fame foundation with them^ and follows 
from them. There is, however, one objedtion 
here, of which it will be proper to take fome 
notice. It niay be faid, * ■ that our only 
*' evidence for the Divine perfe<5lions is 
^^ taken from what we obferve of their cf- 
^^ fedtsin the frame of nature, and that there- 
<' fore to infer from thefe perfedions any 
^ ^* greater 
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** greater order and wifdom in the acjmini- 
^ itration of nature than we can adlually 
^ bbferve, is to fuppofe greater perfeSion in 
^ the Deity than can be proved, and the 
** feme with firft determining the properties 
*^ of the caufe by the efFed, and then de- 
'• termining the properties of the efFc<a by 
^* the caufe." 

In anfwer to this I would obferve, i ft, 
that it is not true that our whole evidence 
£o€ the Divine perfections is taken from the 
frame of nature. The difcoveries of rea- 
fon, however they may be preceded by ob- 
fervation and experience, and take their rife 
from them ; tranfcend them infinitely; . and 
in many inftances force us to receive truths 
which they are incapable of fuggcfting *. 

But, 

• I am under a necefEty of referring again to the. 
Review of the principal ^ejfions and Difficulties in 
Miralsy Chap, ift and lotb, where I have endeavoured 
to prove all that is here afl'erted. The works of 
creation Jemonjrate that the Creator is pojrcffed of 
pnuer and intelligence. That he poflcfTes them in the 
bigheft poffible degree^ follows from his nature as an un^^ 

C ^ caufcd 
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But^ 2dly^ fuppoiing that our wliele 
knowledge of the Deity mufl be derivec^ 
from what we fee of this works, i( will not 
follow that we oi^ht to afcrihc to hin^ only 
juil that precife degree of the perfcdioM We 
believe him to poflefa^ which is e(|iial tq 
^hat we can comprehend of their effe^ ii^ 
the contrivance apd order of the worlds 
This would imply, that we ought never to 
infer from any data more than they imme* 
diatelv contain, and therefore would put ai| 

€Il4 

Kouffd B^ing. Whalerer qHfiUtm fiioh a Peiog hu^ 
he muft have mcejfarilj^ and, therefore, \xx their fourcQ 
and in infinity. This is capable of the ftri^left proof, 
ancl mufty I fancy, appear to every one who has jui^ 
views of this fubjed. The ptrft^ intelljigenci of tbo 
Deity bein^ xo, (his ws^y difcoyered, it will follow that 
)ie is pofleiTed of perfeSi benewletice and re^itudf ; fo|^ 
theft are inciu(]e4 in perfect intelligence; as, I think^ 
{s (hewn in the treatife juft referred to. And thus, oix 
the principles mainlined ia that treatife, tli^ complete 
idea of Deity^ confifting of infinite p^wtr^ intelligitue^ 
and goodn^fs eflentially uiiited, will he ei^ablifl^ i and 
this being eftablifhed, ^ doctrine of an unerring pro* 
yidence guiding all events, or of a perfe<^ order \% 
nature will be }ikewife eftabUIhed, as is ibewii iJR th« 
preceding fe^ion, 
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ftti M all reaioqing.twThe caufe muft al- 
Wifs bavc in hiQifclf, «i a greufer degrect 
(faofp pef^akms Mrfaich he €oiiiiiiunicates« 

It would bo cafy to ibew that from tho 
works of creatioo we htvc reofim to infer 4 
fiiadi higher dfgree of power# wifiiomand 
goodneis ip the Creator, than they diredly 
exhibit j and therefore it will be right in 
this ca|0» firft to .argue upwards from the 
efibft^ as a foundatioii for proving the per-- 
(edkMM of the caufe^ aod then back again 
fi'om die caufe thus difeovered to &e tSeOt. 
l%us, in natural philofophyi by reaibning 
from particular fads we gain the knowledge 
of &e general laws which obtain in nature^ 
and afterwards apply thefe laws to the 
explanation of other fads which could not 
otherwiie have been accounted for. For 
inftance j ftom the fad that gravity is the 
power which keeps the moon in her orbits 
is inferred the general law of gravitation, 
by the help of which the whole order of the 
folar fyftem is laid open to us, and all the 
ipotions of the bodies that compofe it ex« 

plained • 
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plained. How abfurd^ would it be to ob^ 
jedt in this inflance, thatno conclufion can 
be drawn from any fa(Ss which will prove 
any greater degi^ee of regularity in nature 
than thefe faAs themfel v^s exhibitj or which 
can be ' rightly ufed to explain any other 
fads, about which we can make qo expe^ 
riments? '^ 



\ . -4.1 



It is proper to add, 2^^y^ ^^^^ ^^ adu^ 
ally fee that nature is the cSc€t of fuch wif-^ 
dom as . furpaflcs . our higheft coiicepfipns. 
We know this in numberlefs inftances j and 
the fame wiidom that takes place m thefe 
inftances, we are unavoidably led to apply 
to other inAances whtre it is not feen, and 
to the whole adminiftration of events. It 
will, I hope, appear hereafter that this is 
an obfervation c^ particular weight on this 
fobjed: of Providence. In the mean time, 
it is neceifary that I (hould enter upon fome 
topics of a different nature. 

The defign of this fedion is to give an 
account of fuch arguments for Providence 

as 
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as may be 'gathered from confidering the 
eeaeral laws and conflitution of the wprld. 

* 

In order to be as explicit as I can on this 
headj I ihall beg leave to obfervej iirfl:, 
that it appears undeniably that th^re is a 
plan of nature fettled^ which determines in 
gmerd the courfe of events. A particular 
order of caufes and effects is maintained 
regularly and fteadily. .Laws have been 
(ibbli^ed which pperite invariably. ? Many 
different clafles of creatures, have been 
brought into exiftence, and placed in cir- 
cumftances adapted to their diiFerent na- 
tures^ and all provided for fuitably to their 
\vants and exigencies. The world, there- 
fore, has not been left to fluftuate fortui- 
toufly. There is a care taken of it, and a 
^iredlion given to its affairs. — But tliis docs 
not come up to what I have here chiefly in 

« 

view.— It is evident not only that there is a 
plan or conftitution of nature by which be- 
ings are provided for, and a general direction 
given to events 5 but that there is an influ- 
fpcc of the Deity conftantly exerted to 

main- 
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maintain this conflkution. In other 

words; it may be proved " that the Deity 
** is always prejent and always aclhe in all 
" places J and that his energy is xhcfirji 
" mover in every motion, and the traa 
" fource of all the powers and laws which 
** take place in the material world,"-——* 
To this conclurion all true philofophy leads 
us ; and it is a point (o clofely conne&ed 
with the main purpofe of this Didertation, 
that I (hall make it the fubjeil of particular 
examination. 

Much labour has been employed by fomo 
perfons to account for all the phaenomena 
of nature by the powers of mechanifm, or, 
the necelTary laws of matter and motion. 
But it feems indifputable that this cannot be 
done. The primary caufei of things muft, 
certainly, be fome powers or principles not 
mechanical. For let it be granted that 
any particular effcdt is owing to the im- 
piilfe of other matter on that in which the 
efFed is obfcrved ; it may be afked, what 
gives motion to this other matter. If it is 
anfwered. 



aofiveredy the inOkpulfe of feme tJbird matter ^ 
htDOf tc again afked, wheoce this thud 
iiitlwdeiivesit& motion. And tliiis, whafr* 
eror oumber of intermediate fteps there may 
b^ we rauft at laft come to fome matter that 
did not recetve its motion from the impalfe 
o# othar matter i or to fbme immechanical 
canfe.^^^^Tbia reafoning can no way bo 
evaded, but by either maintaining an end^ 
lefi progreflion of motions communicated 
{torn matter to nutter, without any ^rfif 
mwer ^ or by faying, that the firft impel- 
ling matter moved itfelf.-»--^-*The former 
is an abfurdity too great to be embraced by 
any one ; and there is reafbn to hope, that 
the efi^ntial inadivity of matter is at pre- 
feot fo well underdood, that there can be 
but few who will care to aflert the latter^ 
— ^-All our reafbn ings about bodies and 
the whole of Natural philofophy are found - 
cdton the three laws of motion, laid down 
by Sir Ifaac Newton at the beginning of the 
Princtpia. Thefe laws exprels the plaineft 
truths; but they would have neither evidence 
nor meaning, were not inadtivity contained 
in our idea of matter. I know 
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be true on the fuppofition of aftive or ilti* 
refifUng matter.— —-For let a mafs of fucH. 
matter be' conceived to ftrike another mifi' ' 
of inactive matter at reft* I aik what would i. 
happen ? Not the moving of that at refti li 
[ For the impelling body having no refiftance, 
' or no tendency to conti?iue in any ftate of > 
motion or reft, it can have nothing liktf 
force^ and therefore can produce no effctft. '' 
— Shall it then pafs through or pcnetratt!' ' 
the body at reft, and go on to move as if* \ 

nothing flood in its way ? This alfo i» * 

impoflible, or we have no idea at all of ' 
matter as a foUd fubftance, or as fomething 
diftind from mere extenfion. — 'Tis certain 
then that its motion muft be flopped, 
but' 

body impeliod. In compofiliev of motion, or what' \ 
one body Itrikcs anolhet \>ody in motion t^liquely^ 
there is always motion ioft ; bccaufe fome of the force 
of the impelling body mull be fpenc in merely altering 
thecIirci5lion of tlic other; thouj^h even here, as well 
as in the rffsluileii of motion where, for the fame re». 
foil, motion is alwaj'S gained, the general rule holdsf 
thai the fum of the motions the fame way, and ths \ 
d'ifftrtnci: ai the motions antrary ways, arc always I 
fame before anJ aftci colliliyn. 



ilwaysihej 
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liog matter before mentioned divefted of its 
inertia^ or endowed with a principle of 
fdf-motion, it would be utterly uftfitted for 
tfae end afiigned it. What is now aflerted 
will perhaps be evident, and the impofli* 
bility of matter without inertia appear more 
plainly upon confidering particularly what 
would happen on the collifion of fuch mat-> 
ter with other matter of the fame, or of a 
diifferent kind. 

We know nothing of matter, and can 
determine nothing about it, if it is not true 
that it muft yield to every impulfe upon it 
in proportion to the force imprefTed, and 
that the motion communicated by every 
impulfe is always equal to that loji by the 
impelling body and cannot be either greater 
or lefs ; or, in other words, that it is en- 
dowed with rejijlancey and abfolutely and 
entirely pajjive *. But nothing like this can 

be 

♦ What I mean here when exprefled more accu- 
rately is, that a change of JlaU is always produced in 
the body impelling, equal Co that produced in the 

body 
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therefore; tlic firft body without being re- 
a^d upon, or having its own llatc in any 
manner altered by the impuHc, would 
carry it along with the lame velocity with 
which itlcU' moves. Nay, the firft body» 
liioijgh ever fo iiijai), wouJd, in the cir-. 
cumiUnccs ;fupp3l"ed, ©oinmunicate any 
moiioo though ever lb great to any mais.ior 
mallHi^riHitter, withQmJolingany motion 
itielf, itetiif^; without meeting with any 
cijru&isit SX siting at all on ihs imttcr 
^(i^vcdti j^9d,thLis any efRiil may bc^prb-* 
diiced by the moft- inadequate caula^^Mt 
rjiher by no caule at all. 

Once morej^.lejt.a colirfion be conj^yijj^ 
to happen between tjyo eqit;il,l?adic5^^)ot|l^ 
coiuporeil of maiter,Y4t)iqji5 iiii'rtia^ i^^^ 
ing in contrary directions... As-onc isf tj^cipf^ 
cannot bp conceived to psaei^t-ithe o^licr»; 
the relult njiill be, that lj)Jt|i ihall be iVcjp'v 
pbd, but by nothing^ fpr .b^ot]i vv|(),titi^ 
thlu property^ on account of which we (ay^pf 
in..tccr, lh.U wheii once in niutioii it wjU 
pcrfevere In moiioi;, unlefs fanifthin^ %^^ 
It, behaving no powe^frcfiftsince, neither 
of 
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of them can be zj\j dbflrrudion • tb the 
ftotion of the other *. ^ 

But 

■ 

^ ♦ The refiftance of. matdr is an exprefllon that muft 
be ufed. in fpeaking on this fubject for want of a 
better; but there is fome danger of mirunderftandih^ 
it. The meaning of it is not thiat matter makes any' 
cfpefition t6.a cBange of Its ftate, or exerts a force to 
maintain itfelF in the ftate It Is in, as fome have very 
improperly cpcpreOed themfelves. This would imply 
that very a^ivity which I have endeavoured to Ihew 
to be inconllftent with its nature j and were it true, 
a part of the force of every impulfe would be fpe'nt 
merely in overcoming this oppofition Without pro- 
ducing any other effe£fc ; and therefore the fum of the 
motions the fame way would be always greater before 
than after coUifion, which is impoffible. The large/^ 
body will be moved by any the Jlighteji impulfe of the 
pnalUfti but then it can be moved only in proportion 
to the force of the impulfe; and this is what is chiefly 
meant by t\itrefi/lance of matter. For inflance, A 
body at reft mWrefi/l another which is moving towards 
it i that is, it will be an ohflru^lion to the motion of 
this other. The latter will be retarded by the former, 
and will lofe juft as much motion as it communicates. 
■ In other words. The reftfiance of matter is that 
in its nature which mates it require an adequate forei^ 
caufe of every change of ftate, •r from whence it 

D2 is 
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But the impoflibiUty of all aftive-qua- ^ 
Jities or tendencies in matter may be proved 



ii wbeily paffwt, and incstpablc of receiving any mo- 
tion from impulfe that is not in a certain fixed pro- 
portion to the rtlativi momfntum of the impelling 
body, and ftridly equal to the change of (late it fuScrs 
ia. confequencc of the impulle. In this proportion 
matter is always moved without dl^culiy; but beyond 
this there ii not only a difficulty but an imptj^ility of 
moving it ; and whatever motion it can be fuppoltd 
to receive from any impulfe that is greater than that 
which the impclliag body lefes, it mufl derive from 
nothing at all, 

I have fpolcen above of the^r«of matter and of its 
e£}ing, at the fame time that 1 have afTertcd it not to 
be aO'vt. An attentive and candid reader cannot think 
this an inconHftency. The adivity denied to matter 
is a power of changing its own Date, not that of 
a<^ing upon other matter by impu/fr. This Ibft of 
activity or power follows from and is necelTarily im- 
plied in its perfeiS paiTivenefs or irurtia. 

Since the firft edition of this work I have foiinJ^ 
much the lame obfervations with thofe now made an 
the rcfilfance of matter ia an Eflay, entitled, Rtmarh 
tn tht lews tf minian and iht inertia cf matter, iy Dr. 
Sinuert, Pnfeffir if Natural Pbiltfiphy at Edlnhtrgh, 
publifhed in the 5r(l Volume of the Edinburgh Phy- 
fical EHkys. — I have found ia other inflaaces a confor- 
3 mity 



is a way AMI mom 6iro& and dccifim.-^i-«« 
Let it be fiippoibd that a body now at reft 
baa an infiato Undencj to move« Hms 
tendency muft produce its tSbGt either 
faf & grMdtuil accekpatiM in the maqfier 
gravity ads{ of by io^hntaneoufly pro- 
dociiig that particular degree of modon 
whadi fittbfies it, and then ccafiiig> " ■ ■ ■■ 
In iSm former cafe ; the tendency to ac- 
otknAxx being thp fame whh a tendency 
to ^ conftant diange of vdodty, and tbk 
beiag a pernumint quality in the body , no 
particular motion derived froiii it can haw 
the leaft JuratkHf but muft be given and 
deftroyed at one and the fame moment, 
lad therefore nothing could be done.— In 
other words ; fiich a tendency is a tendency 
to an infinity of different velocities at oAce, 
and therefore is impofiible.— ~-»Neither can 
OKtfioa be acquired in UtA latter way ; 

D3 for 

mity between the obfervations in that excellent Eflaj 
and ibme that follow, which gives me pleafure, and 
coiniinns me in thinking, that, there are few points bet- 
ter proved, than that which is the fabjefi of this (edioa 
foyn p. 27 to p. 52, 
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for motion fo acquired no force could 

deftroy, becaufc at the very inltant it-i« 

defiroyed it muft: be acquired iin confc- 

qucnce of the fuppofed tendency. No 

jmpulfe, therefore, can without a con- 

-tradiiftlon be fuppofed to have any efitfit 

Bpon the motion of fuch a bodyj and 

ever fo fmall, it would carry 

ttefore it all the bodies of the world if 

l-fn its way, without being itfelf retarded. 

I^nd were two fuch bodies, moving iti 

l#©ntrary diredtjons, to meet, fince neither 

I iSPuld be flopped, they muft either pene- 

Mrate one another, or be annihilated. 

|-i,, It is eafy to fee that the fame way of 
I ^rguing may be ufed to prove, that there 
I f^ be no innate tendency in matter, 
when in motion, to a ftate'of reft. — — 
Matter naturally prefcrves the motion 
once imprefled upon it, juft as it does 
its figure; and were not this true, it 
would not be poflible that any force 
fhould give it motion, for the efFe6t of 
fiiph for^e not ^ being capable of remaior 
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iiig af^ time, it 'would be loft ias' fbon 
as gained : that is, no cfFedt would be - 
produced. 

Ttcfe are obfervations which I. am 

r ... 

perfuadedy no perfon can duly attend to. 
without feeling the weight of. them. 
Nothing, furely, can be more repugnant^ 
to our ideas of matter, than fclf*^ motion ; 
nor is there any conclusion which there 
is much more reafon to, rely upon thaa^ 

that it is not a fubjec^ capable .of " any 

* " • - • " 

fpontaneous powers, and therefore mull owe 

■'"... . ' 

every change that can happen in it tofgrne. 
/owj//" influence. 

This conclufion will be furth?r con- 
£rmed if we confided what natarallv 
offers itfelf in the next place, and* 
whit maft not be omitted on this ar- 
gument, that fclf-moving mittcr muQr 
have thought and defign. Whenever 
matter moves it muft move in Tome 
particular diredion, arid with fome pre- 
cife degree of velocity; and there be* 

D 4 ing 
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ing an infinity of ;b^ equally poffiblc^Jj 
it cannot move itlflf without felcf^^ 
one of thefc out of the reft, or dctcr-j| 
mining itfclf to one of thepi cjcclufively of' 
all the others, and therefore not without 

^fign. But this is not all. It may 

be plainly proved that matter cannot h^. 
^e ultimate caufe of the phanomena of na- 
ture, or the agent, which, by any powen 
inherent in itfelf, produces the general law% 
cf nature without poflefling the higheft 
', degree of knowledge, and wifdom.— Let 
us, as a proper jnftance to reafon upon t)er^ 
fake the particular law of gravitation. Th^ 
true account, I fay, of this law cannot be^ 
wiy innate propenfities of matter to mor 
tion or its uniformly mpving itfclf accortl* 
ing to iUte4 rules. For in order to oblervOi 
^cfc rules, every particle of it muft be ablif 
1^ conforn> itfelf to all the different fitus; 
f|tions it can be in, and therefore mufll 
ftnow the pr^cife SfioBcts, magnituJ^s^ 
and number of al) the fqirounding part« qf 
putters theft t^g the circumfiancct 
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vfaich aniverTaUy determine the force 
Bud diredion of gravity. Thus ; if 4 
jMrtick of matter on the furfacc of the 
Mrth tends towards the earth by its own 
energy, and without any foreign influ- 
ence upon it, with that precife degree 
of velocity, and in that precife direiftion 
wtudi the law of gravitation requires, 
it muft, in order to this, know the pre- 
cife Jigwre and bulk of the earth, and its 
fitvathm upon it, fince the fmalleft va- 
riation in any one of thefe particulars 
«i]l alter the velocity and direftion of its 
motion. When placed within the furface 
it mart diminifh its own force at different 
diftances from the center, in the ^mple 
ire& ratio of thefe diftances. When 
f^aced without the furface, it muft di- 
minifh its own force in the inverfct 
i^lkate ratio of its dil^ances from the 
center. When carried to the center of 
gravity between the moon and the earth, 
it muft determine itfelf to reft. When 
cirried beyond this, it muft determine 
'^ [QQtiQO t«»ward8 thp moon, and not 
the 
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, ^c earth.— Is it poffible that matter: 
kAould vary its own motions in a manner, 
itjius wonderful ; infomuch that all the dif- 
ferent parts of it appear to adl in perfe<ft 
concert with one another for producing the 
order of nature, and bringing about the heft 
ends* ? The following argument will I, 
believe, Ihew that there is not lefs than 
the evidence of demonftration againft the^ 

poffibility of this. Nothing can know-. 

or a£l where it is not. The prefencc, | 
and aftivity of every particle of tiiatter> | 
are confined to that particular part pfi,-^ 
fpace it fills up. Were it ever fg ijiticl:^" 
ligcnt or aftive it could kno^ nothing, it( 
could do nothing beyond this. How therij 
can it be fo acquainted with the .ftatc o^ , 
bodies at the greatefb diftince from it, and^ 
no way conneded with it, as to be abl»t ' 
to adl in concert with them and to movftj 
itfelf in exad conformity to tlieir fituaUoib^ 
and numbers -|- ? 

What] 

* See Dr. St«wart's Effay, quoted, p, 36. „ - , -, | 

' -t " It is inconceivable that inanimate brute 'mat- \ 

'< tcr fliould, without the mediation of foilHhing J 

L. " eire. I 
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What has been faid of grgvUatioft 

might 'v^ith equal evidence . be. proved 

concerning any more general caufe, of 

which poffibly gravitation may be only 

an effed j fuch as. Sir Ilaac Newtpn's 

Mtber, or whatever other mediums or 

powers may exlft, an J be tlie rzA primary 

caufes of the phaenomcna of the world. 

The clarticity, for example, of fuch an 

atber as Sir Ifaac Nevvton has dcfcribed, 

fuppofing it to exidj J^uft be derived, not 

from any powers of felf-motion. in the 

matter 

M elfe, which is not materia], operate upon and aSeA 
<^ other matter without mutual conta£^, as it muft 
<« he, if gravitation be eflentlal and inherent in it. 
'< And this is one reafon why I defired you would not 
** afcribe innate gravity to me. That gravity (hould 
^ be innate, inherent, and efiential to matter, fo 
" that one body may ad upon another at a diflance 
*< through a vacuum^ v^idiout the mediation of any 
^« thing clfe, by and through which their a£lion and 
" force may be conveyed from one to another, is to 
" me To great an abfurdity, that I believe no man who 
^ has in pbikibphical matters ft competent faculty of 
^^ thinking, can ever fall into it." See theThird of the 
F^wr Lettenfrfivi Sir IJaac NtMon to Dr. Bentiji fnn- 
Udfor Mr. Dodjky, 
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natter of this atber, but from the conftant 
agency upon it of an intdUgent and omni-* 
'. prcfent fpirit*. 

To affert that matter can conform its 
[ own motions in the manner requifite to 
pro4uce ' 

' *' In our enquiries into nature" {Uy* an nccelleat 
' pbilofopher] *' we are always meeting with powcn 
** that furpafs tnere mechanirm, or the effcAs of 
** mattsr and motion. The laws of nature are con- 
** ftant and regular, and for aught we know all of 
** them may be refolved into one general and extenfive 
*< power: but thii power itfcif derives its pfopcrliet 
** and efficacy not from mecbanifm, but in a great 

* mcafure from the immediiiic influences on the firft 

* BiDver. " A4r. Madkurm't Jzcmat cf Sir Ifatc 

\ Vmaan's Difinvtritt, Book IV. ch. 9. %. n. % 

k f* Later philofophers frame hypothefes for c^iplaining 
I *( ^1 things mechanically ; whereas, the main bu^eA 
t <» of natural philofn^hy is to argue from pha'nomcnt : 

f* without framing hypothefes, and to deduce caufts 
*^ from effeifts till we come to the very firfl caufh 
*' which etrtainly is nal micbanieei" NeVJtM'i Optietit 
^jury 28. ** Caufae rimpliciflimx nulla dari , 

M poteft mectuoica explicalio : fi ,dar«tur enim, caufii 
** nondum cl&t fimpliciffima." Mr. Cttu^t Pftfoft U- ■ 
Nm/Un'i Primipia, 
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laf ptoduce and maintain thofe general laws 
nature on which the world depends, 
is indeed but little better than diredt 
sthejfm, or refolving ultimately the whole 
Older and contrivance of the world into 
matter and motion. ' Some good 

ibetit however, have been ftrangely de- 
ceived on this fubjedt, by confufed no- 
tit)fis of the Divine power to plant laws 
in matter, or to indue it with certairt 
Ve principles * and tendencies, in 
le of which it ihall of itielf, and in- 
iently of any immediate externa] 
icnce upon it, execute the plan at firft" 
nid by infinite wifdom, and continue the 
form and order of the univerfe. But 
they conld never have entertained any 
foch opinion, had they attended in a. 
pR^er manner to that inertia of matter' 
bfcfore explained, by which it is as in-' 
9fpable of changing its own ftate with, 
refpeft 

* ** The great author of all things (Mr. Derhanl 
''itjrs) has infpiriiti the materials of which tb^ J 
" world confifls with the a£iive qualltj called gravitj^^ J 
A^-ThtaUgy, Book VI. ch. j. 
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ftfeTpfe^^" 'W reft OTd' =md«bH as"- i!?'^ W 
tjfign'r&ij'' dr had tliey confidered ^at if 
r inatter, ' Sy its awn proper agency, produced 
I me. laws) and keeps up the reguTarlty of 

nature," It is a fubietfl naturally capable 
[-flf thofe powers whereLy it does this, 
C-uid icijg^f; as well Ji^ayc^ at ^(t fiiifiqihi 

'ifclf into thc,„f(TO» zf^.i fordsr "«f .^^ 

uT^d holds with equal force againll a nouoa that 
has been emVaccJ and defuKded . fay fomc grcjU aicn§ 
but wiiitji is totally unworthy of I hem; I. iQczit 
the notion of a plo/tL nature, or certain vhafikd. ypii 
riiuaU 1)UC uittnuUigent and ntcjpiry agent whickthd 
Deity is jfyppofcd to have cri^ated to carry oiji i^nd^t 
himfelf his fchtme, and to produce the various c^ 

fecis anJ ■ phenomena of nature. If an unMtt>lJ 

ligent agent can ail with- fijc^t uniformity, xni jnei 
fo variouily, as to produce the order of the worlds 
and govern its motions ; If, fur inOance, if can 
frame the bodies of plants and animals, or fo dfrcdt 
its own iiflion as to impel the particles of matter to- 
wards one another, in I'uch different diredlions, and 
with fuch diFerem forces in different iituatioi^, as 
(o be the conllant caufe of thofe laws and ^wcrs 
which obtain in the corporeal univcrfe, and on which 
depend its form and being ; If, I fay, this is pbf^' 



] 
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It Iws been alfo often objefted ^* that 
^. it 1^ -hnpairirig the beauty of the 

" world, 

fible, there is ah end of all olir reafonin'gs about ^aufes 
and cfFefb, and of all arguments for defign and intel- 
Hrrence in the ^[uthor-of nature, taken from its resu- 

kritv arid beauty. It avails nothing to fay, that 

this 'j-z.'^.'At acli in fbbordination to the Deity, and only 
In vir:jc of powcr3 -j^ivcii k by him. For it is not* 
fuppoftd to be merely ^n inftrument in the hands of 
tVj Dc'.zy which never acts except in confequence of 
bcirg firlt affcfi dnon i but what it does it is fuppofcd 
to do properly l3y :i power inherent in itfclf, without 
wanting r;ny ytwieiliate direction from the Deity ^ and 
the very rcafons that have been affigned for fuppofin©^ 
fuc h an agent, are, that it is abfurd to think that 
the D :::ty fhbulJ be continually employed fo much in 
vain, as is neceflary to be fuppofed, if the general 
liws of the vrbr!d are derived from his agency; and 
that it is diflionouring him to conceive of him as 
afting himfelf continually on matter, and imme- 
diately concerned in framing the bodies of the meaneft 

pTants and infefls.— To as little purpofe is it 

to fay, that omnipotence can give iuch a power 
to an unintelligent agent : for what has not wifdom 
camiot aft wifely, and no power can make that to be, 
which cannot be. If the Deity can make a caufe 
Aat a£b without knowledge or defign to produce 

regular 
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*f world* and reprefentiiig it as a pt<3- 

** dui^on more imperfeA than any 

" work 

rtguhi effedts ; then it it in the nature of things 
poljiblc for^HfA a caufc to produce fucb eSe&s i then 
dcfgn in the caufe is not majfary to the greateft 
conceivable order and regularity in the e&ci^ nor 
can we terteinty inkr the one from the other: then, 
in fliorc, any thing may produce any thing, and no 
conclufion with refped to the caufe can be drawn, 
in any cafe, from what we fee in the effefl. 
The cRVfls of habits have been very imprtqierly al* 
ledged, as alTording inltances of regular adton 
without knowledge of defign. For, what is done 
by habits, is, t think, always done in confequcnce 
of fome volition or ditc3ioa of the mind; and our 
not being confcious of it is in reality no more than 
not remembering it, the whole efTcdt of a habit 
' on the executive powers ConfiHing in their more eafy 
and ready compliance with the dilates of the mind. 
But not to infill on this ; let it be granted that re- 
gular a£tions are frequently performed in confeqileoce 
of habits without thought or defign ; this, if true, 
muft be owing to certain powers and laws of the 
animal cecunomy which mull be accounted for in 
the fame manner with other powers and laws which 
obtain in nature, and cannot be made an argument 
for fuch a blind plaftic force as has been contended 
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^ work of human art> to maintain that 
'* it cannot fubfift of itfelf, or that it 
'' requires the hand of its maker to be 
<< always at it to continue its motions 
" and order/' 

The full anfwer to this obje^on i$, , 
that to every machine or perpetual move- 
ment for anfwering any particular pur- 
pofe, there always belongs fome ^^^ 
mover ^ ^me weight ox Jpring^ or other 
power which is continually adting upon 
it^ and from which all its motions are 
derived: Nor, without fuch a power, 
is it poffijble to conceive of any fuch 

for^ without begging the queftion. See the 

truly great and learned Dr. CudwortVs Intelle^ual 
Sjftemj Book I. Chap. 3. where the opinion on 
which I have made thefe remarks is particularly ex- 
plained and defended. See alfo an account of a con- 
troYcrfy which it occafioned between Mr. Bayle and 
Lc Clerc, in the account of the life and writings 
of Dr. Cudworth, prefixed to the fecond edition of 
^ IntelleSlual S^em by Dr. Birch.' "Dr. Henry 

More and Dr. Grew have likcwife maintained this 
opinion* 

£ XQachliie. 
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machine. The machine of the univerfl 
then, like all bcfides analogous to it o 
which v*e have any idea, muft have i 

jfiry? Kiov^. No*, it has, I think, bed 
demonftrated, that this firft mover cannO 
he matter itfelf. It follows, therefore 

.that this objeSion is lb far from beind 
of any force, that it leads us to tin 
very concluiion which it ia brought i 

overthrow. The excellence of a mi( 

chine by no means depends on itsgoii^ 
properly of itfdf, for this is impoffible 
but on the llcill with which its variod 
parts arc adjufted to one another, ani 
all its ditfercnt efFeds are derived froB 
the conjiant aSiion of fome power — 
What would, indeed, make a machkl 
appear imperfe(ft and deformed Is, a^ 
figning a feparate power to every diAio^ 
part, without allowing any place ft 

■ mechanifm. And, in like manner, whs 
would really make the frame of natui 
appear imperfe<S and deformed is, pb 
iblving phaenomena too foon to the Di 
vine agency, or fuppofing it the immt 
I dial 
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&Ue caufe of every particular eflFcd. But 
every one muft fee that what I have 
been pleading for is not this> but only^ 
that however far mechanifm may be car- 
ried and the chain of caufes extend in 
the material univerfc, to the Divine 
Power exerted continually in all places, 
every law and every effeft and motion in 
it muft be at Iqft refolved.— This is a 
conclufion which the modern improve* 
ments in natural philofophy have abun- 
dantly confirmed, and which fome of the 
firft and beft philofophers have received ;^ 
nor can that philofophy be otherwifc 
than little and contemptible which hides 
the Deity from our views, which excludes 
him from the world, or does not terminate 
in the acknowledgment and adoration of 
him as the maker, prefcrver, and ruler of 

all things *. 

The 

♦ *« The philofopher who overlooks the traces of 
<< an all-governing Deity in nature, contenting him- 
** fclf with the appearances of the material univerfc 
^< only, and the mechanical laws of motioDy negle£U 

E 2 " what 
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The point on which I have been 
iniifting is of fb much importance that 
no apology can be ncceflary for dwelling 

fo long upon it. What has been faid 

has a tendency to give an attentive mind 
the dcepeft fenfe of the dependence of 
the creation on the Deity; for it fhews 
us that he is properly the life of it, the 
infinite Spirit by which it is informed and 
fuftained ; that all material caufes are no 
more than inflruments in his hand, and 
»hat from him their efficacy is derived ; 

and 

<« what is moft excellent; and prefers what is 
« imperfefi to what is fupremely perfed, finitude to 
«« infinity, what is narrow and weak to what h 
<< unlimited and almighty, and what is perifliing to 
*« what endures for ever." Mr, Maclauriffs Account 
tf Sir I/aac Newton's Difcoveries^ Book IV. Ch. 9. 

Sea. 1. " Sir Ifaac Newton thought it moft 

«< unaccountable to exclude the Deity only out of the 
<< univerfe. It appeared to him much more juft 
<« and reafonable to fuppofe that the whole chain of 
<« caufes, or the feveral ferics of them, fhould center 
«< in him as their fource; and the whole fyftem 
«< appear depending on him the only independent 
«< caufe." Ibid. Sefl. 5. 
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and that (b far il he from being an idle 
{pc&SLtor of what happens, that were he, 
for one inftant, to fufpend his agency , 
nnivcrfal confufion would take place, and 
dl nature fall to pieces. 

I need not fay how irrefiftible the evi- 
dence is which arifes from hence for 
the dodrine of Providence.— — What it 
may be of moft importance to recom- 
mend to notice in this place is the fol- 
lowing obfervation. ^It has been proved 

that the Deity pervades and actuates the 
whole material world, and that his unre- 
mitting energy is the caufe to which 
every efffedl in it muft be traced. Now, 
the fpiritual world is, without doubt, of 
greater confequence. Is his energy then 
wanting here? Is there not one atom of 
matter on wliich he does not aft"; and 
is there then one living Being about which 
he has no concern ? Does not a Jlone 
fall without him; and does then a man 
Jiiffer without him ? Are fuch influences 
as may be neccffary to bring about a juft 

E 3 regulation 
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r^ulation of events in the moral world, 
leis likely than thofe influences which we 
know to be exerted continually to main- 
tain the order of the inanimate world? 
The truth is, the inanimate world 
is of no confequence abftraded from its 
fubferviency to the animate and reafon*- 
abk world* The former, therefore, muft 
be preferved and governed entirely with a 
view to the latter *• 

This leads me to a further argument 
oh this fubjed, which has, I think, con«» 
flderable weight, and feems greatly to 
ftrengthen the conclufion I would eftabliih. 
This argument has been hinted 
already, but it is necejflary that it (hould 
be here brought more particularly to view. 
It oiFers itfelf to us upon confidering the 

vnfdom manifefled in the ftrudture of 

every 

* I have not mentioned here the conftant exertion 
of Divine power in maintaining the fucceffion of 
vq^etables, and in prodacing men, and other 
beings, becaufe particular aotice of it will be taken 
bereaftoTa 
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every . objed in the inamftaiate cteation. 
Ham fair is the forfn of elreiy vegetable^ 
imd how cmioaily arranged its parts? 
What a profaiiori of beauty and eleganct 
ieems to be wafted aWay in woods and 
wildemeifes^ where no eye ever obftnres 
tiiem ? What exquifite tnechanifm, what 
mce woricnttnihip and amazing art appear 

in evecy leaf and fpire of grafs? 

I#et ns feow a(k ourfelves ; has God^ in 
ibft hweft of his works^ been thus hmifl^ 
of wifdom^ beauty, and fkill> and is he 
^armj[ of tbefi^ in Ac concerns df rea^ 
fmabk beings P or does he lefs regard 
order, propriety, and fitnefs in the deter- 
mination of their ftates ? It is not 

poffiUc to imagine this.— —Whatever 
appearance the affairs of men may at 
prefent make to us, we may be certain 
that they are diredled by the fame wifdom 
with that which we obierve in the rell of 
nature; that is, by a wifdom which wc 
know to be infinitely fuperior to ours ; by 
a wifdom, which, in the meanert objects, 
is exa£t and incomprehenfible, and which 

E 4 i there- 
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therefore^ mud be as much more (b» in 

jhigher objedls, iis they are of greater 

value. ■■■ —To this purpofe in a great 

meafure is the reaibning v/e find in Matt. 

vi, 28^ &c, Why take ye tbmgbt Jar 

rayffient? Confider the Mies of the field h^w 

tbey grovo. T^hey toilngt^ neither da they 

Jpiny and yet ^ I fay untoyou^ that even 

Solamcni in ail his glory, ivas not arrayed 

like one rf th^e. Wherefore^ if God Jh 

clothe the grafs of the fields which to-day 

isf arid to-morrow is, cafi into the oven 1 

/ball he not mucbnwe chthepu^ O jre of 

little faith ? Behold the fowls of the air^ 

for they fov) noty neither do they reaf^ nor 

gather into barns i yet your heavenly father 

feedetb them^ Are not ye much better than 

theyf 

There is not indeed any thing which 
has a much greater tendency to give 
relief to a mind earneiUy wiOiing to be 
fatisfied of 4 wife fuperintendency of all 
that befalls it, than to contemplate the 
curious Qrganizatipn of any dower or 
I herb 
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berb of the fields and tbp attention be* 
/lowed on- even its outward figure ; and 
then to coniider whether it is probable^ 
that the Being who fo wonderfully wrought 
ficb a fubftaniie, can negle<£t any htteffigent 
, creatiSre, or be inattentive to any circum- 
ftatace of his exigence; whether he who 
has v^kiik perfect exaftnefs adjufted the 
parts of dead matter to one another in the 
moft friJKng plants muft not be propor- 
tionably exadt in what is of infinitely 
greater moment^ the adjufhnent of jplea* 
&xt and .pain to a human fouL -~— ^ Or^ 
let fuch a perfon fix his thoughts on the 
Arudure of his body, and confidcr, whe- 
ther it is credible that he who has To 
fearfully made this, and difplayed fuch 
unipeakable wifdom in adjuring and re- 
gulating every particle of matter that com- 
pofes it ; has not difplayed proportionable 
wifdom in the ftrudture of his mind, or 
is not proportionably careful in adapting 
events to its cafe, and in regulating what-* 

ever it feels. To fay no more. If 

unerring wifdom ibews itfelf in the direction 

and 
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and government of corporeal nature, and 
all its. parts are ordered in number, weight, 
and meafure, fo that the more we know 
of it, the more we are forced to admire 
it ; if its meaneft works are finiflied with 
complete accuracy, and the whole fyftem ^ 
appears harmonious and grand in the 
higheft poflible degree; what harmony, 
what wifdom and goodneis may we well 
reckon upon in tha government of the 
intelledual world? What care and itccu^ 
racy in difpofing the lots of the individuals 
of it? How grand muft be its plan^ atid 
how perfed its order ? 



k » 
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Of the manner in which Providence is 

adminijlered. 



WHAT has been hitherto faid con- 
tains a brief view of the principal 
aiguments for the doctrine of a righteous 
and all wife Providence. My defign in 
this feftion is to offer a few obfervations 
relating to the mode of adminiflering it. 

I have frequently in the preceding 

fedions fpoken on the fuppodtren^ that 

a perfect direction of events is brought 

about by the Divine influence^ immedi* 

•ately and conftantly exerted every where 

for that purpofe. It muft however be 

remembered that this is a point about 

which all are not agreed. Many wife 

and 
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and good men are ftrongly prejudiced 
againfl the fuppofition, that there have 
been any interpofitions of Divine Power 
iince the creation in dire&ing affairs^ as 
implying an impotence, unikilfulnefs^ and 
operofenefs unworthy of infinite wifdom. 
They, therefore, chufe to conceive of the 
laws and order of the material world, 
as having been at firft adjufled in cxzA 
correfpondence to what (hould happen 
in the moral world, and the whole 
fcheme including all events as originally 
defigned and laid in the beft manner^ 
and now continually going on to' open 
an unfold itfelf agreeably to the Divine 
idea, without any occafion for any inter- 
pofitions. As far as fuch maintain 

the fame perfedl direftion of afiairs in 
confequence of an original eftablifhment, 
as is commonly fuppofed to be brought 
about by confiant influences, they iqain- 
tain all that we have reafon to be 
anxious about on the prefent fubjeA. 
And this, indeed, I fhould imagine, it 
mufl be impofllble for any one who has 

jufl 
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joft notions of the Divine perfedtions to 
avoid maintaining, let him think on 
this fubjedt in other refpedts as he pleaies« 
For thus we may argue. — Wheh the 
Deity at firft fixed the prefent plan of 
nature, and gave Beings their different 
powers and affections, he either had a 
perfe£b forefight of the whole train of 
events that would ariie in confequenc^ 
of his efiablifhment, or he had not.' 
If he had this fore-knowledge, the events 
fore -known were either all of them 
fuch as he faw it would be propereft to 
leave as fore -known, or they were not« 
If the affirmative is ailerted ; it is all I 
plead for. Every event in this cafe will 
be joft fuch as perfedl reditu de is pleafed 
either to make it, or to fuffer it to be.*— — 
But, on the contrary, if amongft the 
fore-known events there were any which 
it was on any account right or proper 
to exclude; on this fuppoiition, a good 
theift, who rejects all occajional interpqfi^ 
tms, muft of neceffity fay, that the origi- 
nal plan would have been fo altered as to 

exclude 
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exclude thefe events, and to produce a 
complete coincidence of all that ihould 
happen with the counfels and defigns 
of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. This 
cannot be avoided while the exifteqce of 
infinite wifdom and goodnefs in nature 
is believed; and thus the dodbrine of 
Providence in its highefl: fenie will ftill 
be afilerted. 

But if an exad fore -knowledge of all 
afiions and events, and fuch a perfed 
original eftabli(hment in confequence of 
it, as I have mentioned, are thought If 
any to be impoffible; and if, for this 
reafon, no more is fuppofed than that 
powers were given to beings, and gene- 
ral laws fettled, and then events fuf- 
fcred to arife as they would, without 
any particular care or fuperintendency 
exercifed over them; in this cafe, die 
dodlrine of Providence will be intirely 
rejected : And if fuch fentiments are true, 
the univerfe is a chaos ; the charaAn* of 
the parent of it is impeffeQj all truft in 

him. 
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Km, and fupplications to him are ab- 
furd, and no part of pradlcal religion has 

any good' foundation. But after what 

has been before faid, I hope I may be' 

allowed to take it for granted, that thefc 

I fcntimcnts are not true, and tliat there is 

indeed a perfeft direction of all events. 

—The point 1 am now confidering is, 

in what manner this is accompliHied i 

Uid it has probably been already feen in 

ime meafurc why I chufe to conceive 

f it as produced by conftant influences, 

ither than fuch an original eftabllih- 

Bnt as I have mentioned It will 

i^pear to fome, that an original eilab* 
Efliment, anfwering this purpofe, implies 
liverfal fatalifm, and, that in events 
fcappening amongft reafonablc agents, 
Aere muH be infinite variations and un- 
^tainties not pofliblc to be regulated 
%y it. But be this as it will ; it mufV, 
I think, be difficult for an attentive per- 
fim to perfuade himfelf, that the other 
method of adminiftering Providence is 
not the moft capable of bringing about 
a perfect 
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a perfeft regulation of events. And if 
this fiiould be true; or, if any purpofci 
of wifdom and goodnefs may be anfwered 
by conflant influences, which could not 
at all, or not fo well, have been anfwer- 
ed in any otJier way, we may be fatisfied 
that there really are fuch influences : And 
to aflert the contrary from a prejudice 
againft them as not regular, or not be- 
coming the Deity, feems in the higheft 
[ degree unreafonable. Can it be irregular 
I to produce the higheft regularity, or 
r unbecoming the Deity to govern the 
[ univerfe and its affairs in fuch a manner 
as is moft agreeable to the ends for which 
Be created it ? Will he facrifice the higheft 
I order to the loweft ; or fufFer events to 
k arife at random in the world, rather than 
[ tt any time put forth his hand to dire(ft 
[ them ? Muft he have been only looking on 
ever fince the creation ; and is this what is 
znoft becoming him ? 

Some, probably, are led into miftakes 
[,«» this fubjea, by thinking of the man- 
ner 
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oer in which it is moft becoming the 
Deity to aft, too ilridly in conformity 
to that in which men are obliged to ad« 
They have but little power, and there- 
fore are obliged to be as frugal of it as 
poffible. But there is nothing difficult 
to the Deityi and confequently there 
can be nothing to influence him to chufe 
one way of ading rather than another, 
beiides, its being more agreeable to redi* 
tode, and more conducive to his end. 
And this likewife is, in reality, the moft 
beautiful way of adting. Beauty conlifts 
chiefly in the proper and efledtual adap*^ 
tation of means to ends. For this rea^ 
fon, thofe means are the moft beautiful, 
and thofe fyftems the beft, which beft 
anfwer their end.— ——In mere natural 
order, abftraded from all ufe, there is 
nothing valuable ; and the very reafon why 
the Deity has chofen to eftablifh a courfe 
of nature is, the necefl[ity of it as a means 
to produce happinefs, and to give his 
reafonable creatures room for a 'proper 

F exertion 
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exertion of their faculties^ ind for tbe* 
pradice of virtue. 

Tbefe obfervatiom feem to me of im- 
portahce on the preient fubjedfc) but, 
without having recourfe to them, it muft 
furely be very evident, that influences, 
confiflent with the free agency of beings 
and uniformly exerted to exclude every 
event fit to be excluded, and to* produce 
pertedt order in the adminiftradon of the 
world, are fo far from unbecoming the 
almighty and omnipreient parent, that we 
can conceive of nothing more worthy <^ 
him, or that can make his charadter ap- 
pear more amiable. Nor is there any 
more reafon to be prejudiced againft them, 
than againft the influence which the coa- 
ftitution of the world allows to every 
agent over events, in prop6rtion to his 
power and knowledge. There is no per- 
ibn who does not influence in various ways 
what pafles within the circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, and it has never j^et 
been, thought that the liberty of mankind^ 

or 
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Of their fcope for action is afFeded by 
it. Invifible and fupcrior Beings may 
al/b be frequently employed in directing 
occurrences among mankind. Now^ the 
iofluence of Divine Providence is a fad 
of the fame kind with thefe^ and Teems 
not to be on any account more liable 
to ofa^edioas. Shall we acknovvledge 
the in£uencc of every agent on eventSj^ 
and deny that of the Supreme? .Was 
it indeed fit that by one original ad: he 
ihould exclude himfelf from all further 
concern with his works; or can it be 
poifible to imagine that the Being who 
is the' fountain of all energy, and whofe 
nature is perfect activity and power^ 
ihould be the only inadlive Being in the 
univerfe ? Is it not, on the contrary, much 
more rational to believe, that his influence 
over events extends as much further than 
that of any other Being, and is as much 
more conftant, as the relation in which he 
ftands to beings is nearer, and his power 
and wifdom greater ? 

F 2 In 
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In ihoft; the notion of an ahaighty 
;. Being, perfeSlly benevolent ^ obferving the 
r affairs of his own offspring, and yet never 
tcxerting any influence to give them that 
1 direiftion which he moft approves, muft, I 
liliould think, appear too inconfiftent and 
tabfurd not to Hiock every attentive and 

■ tinprejudiced perfon. With relpeft, 

however, to the analogy I havejuft men- 
tioned between Divine Providence and 
the influence of created agents, it is ne- 
ccffary to obferve, that it Ihould be con- • 
fidcred with fome caution. We fhall 
here be in great danger of deceiving our- 
felvcs, if we judge of what the Deity 
(hould do, by what we ought to do. 
It is our duty to exclude, as far as we can, 
all vice and fufferings from the world j 
and becaufe this is not done by the Deity, 
who has all hearts in his hands, and an 
unlimited power over events, fome have 
qaedioncd whether he at all direfls 
events, or concerns himfelf about us. 
But happy is it for the world that it is 
1 not - 
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not governed in the manner, in which 
human wiidom would govern it. From 
what is incimibent on us in our circum- 
fiances^ we cannot by any means infer 
what» in this inflance^ it is proper for 
Ac Deity to do as fupreme governor *• 
We are too much unacquainted with his 
counfels and plan to be able to determine 
this. Undoubted fa£t proves that the 

F 3 original 

* A teacher of religion who had the power by hl$ 
inftruAions and perfuafions to engage men eflfec- 
toally to virtue would be inexcufable as far as he 
negleded this. But it feems that Jefus Chrift could 
have fo fpoken to men, and fo influenced their hearts* 
as to render his miniftry more fuccefsful than it was. 
He tdls us, that there were places where, if he had 
done the fame works that be did in Judea, the 
inhabitants would have repented in fackcloth and 
aflies. Thefe places therefore muft have been denied 
the means which it was known would have brought 
them to happinefs.— There are degrees of advantages 
which, if men refift or mifimprove, the Deity does 
not fee fit to grant them more, whatever he may 
know would be the confequence. But by what 
reafons or rules particularly his providence is guided 
in this inllance we cannot fay. 
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power is rendered obvious and fenfible, by 
the extraordinary circumftances attending 
a particular fail. Thus ; the removal of 
a difeafe in the common courfe of things 
no perfon can look upon as miraculous, 
whatever he may believe concerning the 
cpnftant agency of the Deity in the crea- 
tion. But if a difeafe is removed inftan- 
taneoufly at the command of a man, or 
in any other manner which cannot be 
accounted for by the ordinary powers of 
nature; in. this cafe, the interpofition of 
fuperior power becomes •vifibk, aqd a 
proper miracle happens. 

But what effedually removes every 
objection of this kind, and almoft decides 
the queftion I am confidering, is a point 
which has been already at large infifted 
upon; namely, "That the caufe from 
<* which the general laws * that govern 
" the 



* It is to be wifhed, that all who think on the 

fubjefl of this feiflion, would confidcr what thry 

inefi{i by the word Laws. It is very ambiguous and 

* indetfr-r 
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came fromGod» muil acknowledge, that 
diere are particular emergencies in which 
he <loes interpoTe in the affairs of the 
world. Now, this conceffion is iufficient 
to eftabli{h what I am pleading for. 
For let it but be allowed that the Deity 
has ever once interpoTed fince the original 
dbiblifhment of things, and there will 
remain no tolerable reafon for imagining 
that he does not interpofe continually, 
as far as there is any occafion. 

It Will, I think, be frivolous to ajQert, 
that this account of Providence makes it 
a continual feries of miracles. If all 
exertions of Divine Power are to be con- 
fidered as miracuhus, this will indeed be 
true; nor will there be the leaft reafon 
why it fhould not be admitted. — -^That 
influence of fuperior power which is 
implied in a miracle may, for aught we 
know, be exerted on numberlefs occa- 
fions; and what diftinguidies it from 
common events may be only that, in the 
cafe of a miracle, the influence of fuperior 

F 4 power • 
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power is rendered obvious and fenfible, by 
the extraordinary circumilances attending 
a particular faft. Thus ; the removal of 
a difeafe in the common courfc of things 
no perfon can look upon as miraculous, 
whatever he may believe concerning the 
cpnftant agency of the Deity in the crea- 
tion. But if a difeafe is removed inftan- 
taneoufly at the command of a man, or 
jn any other manner which cannot be 
accounted for by the ordinary powers qf 
nature; in. this cafe, the interpofition of 
fuperior power becomes vt/ibh, and a 
proper miracle happeqs. 

But what eifccflually removes every 
objeflion of this kind, and almoft decides 
the queftion 1 am confidenng, is a point 
which has been already at large infifted 
upon; namely, "That the caufe from 
•' which the general laws * that govern 
" the 

• It is to be wifhed, that all who think on the 

fubjefl of this fei^ion, \vou\A confidcr what they 

jpcfp by the word Lav;s. l\ is very ambiguous and 

indetpTT 
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^' the material world are derived, is the 
" immediate power of the Deity exerted 
•* every where/* It has, I hope, been 
(hew in the lafl: fedtion, that we have 

clear and ftrong evidence for this. To 

what was there faid, I will beg leave to 
add, on the prefent occafion, that it. is 
from this caufe alfo, in particular, mufl: 
be derived that conflant fucceffion of 
vegetables and animals which is kept up 
in the world. There, is not one fadt in 
nature which can be completely accounted 
for by the mere powers of mechanifm. 
Moft certainly then this fa£t cannot be 
thus accounted for. It is utterly incon* 

ceivablr, 

indeterminate in its figniRcation, and hsis been often 
ftrangely mifapplicd and abufed. The prefent queftion 
fumiflies us with a ftrong proof of this. The general 
laws of nature fignify nothing but i^?iTi\cu\2iV phanomena 
which are obferved in nature, or particular modes of 
the operation of fome caufe. When, therefore, the 
regulation of events, the continuance of the order of 
the world, or the formation of vegetables and animals 
is afcribed to Laws eftablifhcd at the creation, either 
the word Laws has no fenfe at all, like the word Nature 
when ufed in the fame manner, or it muft fignify the 
|t|ular and conftant agency of the Creator. 
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ceivable, that works of fuch flupendous 
art as the bodies of vegetables and ani- 
mals, myriads of which are continually 
formed about us, fliouid be derived from 
laws planted at the creation in dead matter, 
which have ever fince executed them- 
fclves. Thofe who fay this, fay they 
know not what. They make unmeaning 
words ftand for caufes, and attribute to 
matter infinitely more than it is capable 
of. Every new vegetable or animal, 
therefore, 1 confider as a new produc- 
tion of DiVine Power, adling conftantly 
and regularly according to an order or 
fcheme at firft fixed by his wifdom. But 
there is particular reafon to think thus 
with refpedt to the confcious and living 
principles of animals. It is juft as pof- 
fible thatthefe fliouldarife into exiftence, 
in confequence of laws eftablifhed at the 
creation without any immediate exertion 
of Divine Power, as it is that they 'Should 
arife into exigence of themfelves without 
any caufe at all*.— —-On this account, 

the 

* I am fenfibl^ that there is room here for it-" 
curring to the notion of an original nsMiItaneous 

produAion 
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the prefervation of dl things appears to 
be indeed but very little different from 

a con-' 

produAion of all things ^ and that fome will not 
Mitate to aflert, particularly, concerning the living 
principles in men and brutes, that they have exifted 
from the firft formation of this earth, and have ever 
iiace cither lam dormant till united to bodies, or 
. Wen tianfinigrating from one animal to another. . I 
will not loft time in pointing out the abfurdity and 
extravagance of this notion. How poor are the 
^'pr^udices which lead perfons to feek fuch expedients 
for naincainmg the ina£tivity of the Deity ? What' 
is it that renders it fo neceflary to confine the ex- 
ertion of creative power to the firft formation of a 
fyflem, rather than to confider it as going on to 
exert itfelf, according to a fixed order, during the 
contmuance of a fyftem? — Let this howeter be 
allowed. Still, (ince fuch an original fimultaneous 
cfeauoa as I have mentioned muft be fuppofed for 
every particular fyftem; and fmce, moft probably, 
there arc new fyftems continually brought into being 
in the boundlefs univerfe^ it will, even in this way, 
be neceflary to admit the conftant exertion of Divine 
power; nor is it poffible to avoid this condufion, 
without extending the notion now mentioned to the 
friiole of nature, and afTerting that there never has 
been more than one a£^ of Divine Power, and that 
all the fticceffions of Beings and worlds fince the 
commencement of created exHlence, with all their 

different 
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a continual creation ; for was creative 
power to ceafe operating, the confequence 
would be, that no more new beings would 
make their appearance in the world, and 
that this earth would foon become a wild 
and horrid defart. 

The conclulion arifing from thefe ob- 
irvations is very obvious. Divine Power, 
fwe fee, did not ceafe operating ac the 
rcreation. It appears, on the contrary, 
Lthat there is a conilant exertion of it 
Pthrough all nature. Can there be any 
''reafon for denying that by it Providence 
fis adininiftered ? Though employed con- 
Ltinnally in the prefervation of the general 
Llaws of the material world, and the 
\' produftion of animate and inanimate 
Peings, muft it be fuppofed to have no- 

dilTcreiit laws, have taken place of themfelves, and 
wiil forever continue to do fo, in virtue of that one 
a£t, without requiring any immediate dirc^ion 
from the Creator, or any inierpofition of his power. 
If there is any pcrfon who is inclined to ado|iC this 
opinion, I have nothing to fay to him. 



I adopt uu> 

3 
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thing to do with the affairs of moral 
agents? 

I cannot think of more than one diffi- 
culty that can here offer itfelf to any 
peribn's thoughts. It is poffible, that 
fome who admit thofe general influences 
of Divine Power by which the world 
ispreierved, may yet imagine that there 
is an incredibility in that kind of influ- 
ence which the interpofitions of Provi- 
dence imply, becaufe, being accommo- 
dated to particular cafes and occaiions^ 
it muft be a particular and occafional in- 
fluence introduced out of courfe, and not 
reducible to any ffated and uniform mode 
of operation. It cannot perhaps be n^ 
ceffary to take much notice of this ob« 
jeftion. Since genera/ influences arc 

only a number of particular ones, the 
diffindtion upon which it is founded can- 
Oot be of much weight. And, fup- 
pofing it of weight, it muft be in a great 
meafure invalidated by feme of the fads 
1 have mentioned i for among thefe are 

inilances. 
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inftanqes, not only of general and ^tsA 
exertions of Divine Power in the wofld^ 
but of fuch as muft be meant by parti* 
cnilar and occaficmal ones.—— ^However, 
were it at all neceflary, it might very 
well be granted^ without any prgudice 
to the pielent argument^ that the Detty 
always adb by general influence, and in a 
ftated coorfe. It is eafy to conceive^ diat 
the agency by which a particular provi- 
dence is carried on, may be an agency by 
laws operating, in given circumftances, 
invariably and regularly; for no onecaa 
fay, what laws and regulations may be 
eftablifhed in the univerfe, by which 
events may be fecretly diredlcd, Dn 
Butler ^ obferves, that fo particular an 

interpoial 

9 
4 

* ^^ 'I'hus, that miraculous powers fhould be 
*' exerted at Aich time^, upon fuch occafions, ia 
*^ fuch d^rees and manners, and with regard to 
<^ fuch perfons rather than others ; that the affSurs 
^< of the world, being permitted to go on in their 
^< natural courfe fo far, (hould, jufi at fuch a point, 
^ have a new diredllon given them by miraculous 
*< interpofitions i that thefe interpofitions fhould be 

«* cxaaiy 
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HKerpofd of the Deity as that in the 
Ciiriftian revelation^ might have been by 
jeoerat laws. It is at leafl certain, that 
there i^ one law to which the whole of 
tnnc iniitience in nature, of whatever 
kind k is, may he reduced. I mean the 
fupreme law of reSHtude. When viewed 
in tkeir reference to this, aU the divedi- 
ties of operation by which the admini- 
'ftratioR of the world may be conduded, 
i^ree, and appear to be only different 
tSe&s of one and the fame principle 
ading varioufly, according to the diiFerent 
circumftances and characters of moral 

agents. If any perfon (hould ftill 

want fatisfa£tion about the prefent point, 

let 

" exa£lly in fuch degrees and refpeds only ; all this 
" may have been by general laws : Unknown in- 
<< deed to us : But no more unknown than the laws 
** from whence it is that fome die as foon as they 
" arc born, and others live to extreme old age; 
•* that one raan is (o fuperior to another in undcr- 
f* (landing; with innumerable mors things, which 
^ we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, tho' 
** it is taken for granted they are as much reduceable 
" to general ones, as gravitation." Analo^y^ Part II. 
Chap. 4. 
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let him recolle(ft an obfervation which 

has been made at the beginning of this 

fciftion. Let him confider that tlierc 

1 IS no more rcafon for being prejudiced 

againft the influence of invtfihk agents, 

and efpecially the fupreme, over events, 

while a courfe of nature is going on, 

L than there is for being prejudiced, on 

' die fame account, againft the influence 

, which •uijibk agents have over the affairs 

of their own fpecies, and thofe of the. 

I Beings below them. The latter we know 

to be, not only confiftent with the couric 

of nature, but a part of it; and the other 

may be equally fo. This is fo true that* 

I agreeably to Dr. Butler's obfervation, even 

[ .-the interpofition of fuperior power im- 

\ plied in a miracle, however unufual or 

1 extraordinary, may be entirely natural : 

liThat is i the conftitution of the world 

• may be luch as allows of it in ccrtaia 

, cafes. 1 know it is common to think, 

*■ that miracles imply z fujpenjion or vio/a- 

f'/wn of the laws of nature. But no 

jpiawn can be more groundlefs. Were we 
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to iee the motion of water downwards 
ceafe at once at the word of a man^ or 
a river parted in its courfe, as Jordan 
VMf we fhould fee a miracle* But we 
could not fay that the law of gravita^ 
ticxi was fufpended i for the water might 
iuve gravitated as ufual^ and the true 
caufib of the event be^ the exertion of an 
adequate fuperior power to controul the 
efie<5b of gravitation, in which its fufpen* 
fion is no more implied than in a man's 
preventing a heavy body from fallings by 
applying his hand to it. Nor could we 
in this inftance fay^ that the event was 
not agreeable to the conflitution of the 
umverfei for in order to this we fhould 
be able to difcover what the conflitution 
c^the univerfe is, taking in the vifible and 
invifible world, aod that it excludes atl 
iaterpofitions of fuperior power in human 
affairs — — Every one will eafily fee how 
tfaeie obfervations are to be applied to 
the purpofe for which they are mention- 
ed.-- Difmiffing them, therefore, I 

fhali beg leave to introduce here one fur- 

G ther 
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ther obfervation which Teems worth no- 
lice. 

It ought to be confidered that events 
happen in the world in fuch a manner, 
as plainly render it not unlikely, that there 
may be fome fuperior influence concerned 
in direifling them. We are far from 
having a perfect knowledge of all the 
caufes from whence events arife, and 
therefore cannot fay how far the DivinC 
hand may be among thofe caufcs. Th© 
uncertainty which attends all humaot 
fchemes is continually obferved and felti 
and has given rife to the common no- 
tions of Fortune, by wliich many of tbfi 
antient philofophers feem to have meant 
the fame with Providence. The befl 
laid fchemes often fail of fuccefs ftrangfi* 
ly, and fome of the moft important 
changes are often derived from incidenti 
in themfelves the moll trifling, fo thali 
indeed, it is not poflible for us to imaging 
what would follow from an alteration ot 
any one circumllance in the general lerie* 



J 
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of events. What room then is there for 
the influence of invifible agency ? What 
I a command over events would a fuperior 
Icing have, by only a fecret direction of 
faat appears to us mod accidental and 
fling f 

' Such are the moft material obfervations 
VrHich have occurred to me, on the man- 

ler in which Providence is adminiflcred. 
-The great enquiry on this fubjedt 
bt how far it is reafonable to admit the 

jonftant exertion of Divine influence for 
i purpofe. In anfwer to this enquiry, 

'. have endeavoured to reprefent the folly 
of thofe prejudices which difpofe men 
to exclude from the world the influence 
of the Deity, and to confider him as 
being what no other agent is ; only a mere 
Qie^tor of the laws and order of the 
world. But more than this has been 
done. It has, I think, been demon- 
Jhatcd that the hiws and order of the 
world are nothing but his uniform agency; 
and that the notion of a fclf-fubfifting 
G z world, 
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■world, or of a fcheme eftablifljed at the 
creation which has been ever iince exe- 
cuting xtfclf without depending on the 
Creator, implies an abfolute inipoffibility. 
--■■ There is, therefore, a necefiity of 
acknowledging the conftant exertion of 
Divine influence in nature. This leads 
us almoft: unavoidably to conceive of Pro- 
vidence as adminiftered by it. And, in 
anfwer to a difficult}' which might pof- 
fibly remain with Ibme, it has been ob- 
fcrved, that it is neither neceffary to con- 
fidcr the influence of Providence as an 
adventitious influence out of the courlf 
of nature, nor if it was, could any rea- 
fon be drawn from hence for rejefting 



The queftion I have been difcuffing 
i-S I think, the only queftion on the 
mode of the adminiftration of Providence, 
about which there can be much di(pute. 
It 15 neceflkry this fliould be obferved, 
bcdufe Ibme probably will be inclined 

to 
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■ 

to think, that there is another queftion 
of which notice fhould have been taken ; 
namely, the queftion how far Providence 
is carried on by the inftrumentality of 
fabordinate agents. But it will eaiily 
appear, that the difcuflion of this queftion 
cannot lead us into any fentiments on 
the points I have been confidering, diffe- 
rent from thofe already explained. 'Tis 
with me out of doubt, that there is an 
inftrumentality of fabordinate agents in 
carrying on the defigns of Providence^ 
and it may not perhaps be pofHble to 
conceive how far it reaches ; but then, 
I confider thefe agents as ading in eVery 
inftance under the fUperintendency of 
the Deity, which reduces their iiiftru- 
mentality into a perfedt coincidence with 
that mode of admin iftering Providence., 

for which I have pleaded. -If any one 

will deny this, and aflert that there is 
no other direction of affairs than is pro- 
duced by created Beings, uninfluenced 
by the Deity, and ading without com- 

G 3 niifTion 
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miflion from him ; 



this cafe, tKere 



\ will plainly be no other Providence than 
'• that of thefe Beings, and all things will 
} be left to the effects of an original efta- 
; blifliment, v^ithout any fubfequent care 
I or government. Several remarks have 
■ been already made on this opinion, and 
i ■there will be occafion to fay fomewhat 
\ more about it in the next feftion. I am 
: in hopes, however, that but little need be 
' iajd to convince moft confidcrate perfons, 
t}iat the moral world is not thus left 
to itfelf, or that the fevcral orders of 
. icafonable Beings in it are not delivered 'I 
: up in fuch a manner to their influence f 
t'Qn one another, as that there is no fupren^ \ 
\^£reHson from the Deity. Were there * 
no fuch decifive arguments to be urged 
fome that have been propofed, we 
4 might well reckon, with confidence that 
--the Being who is moft nearly related) 
_Hnd mort intimately ^r^/;; to the world,' 
alfo the Being who has the moft 
^Cpnftant and adive concern with it. 
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Bot not to repeat what has been before 
Aid, I (hall now proceed to fome fur«- 
dier points, which it will be proper to 
coniider on the fubjeA of Providence, 
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SECT. IV. . 

Of fie ObjeSlions againjl Providence. 

A Good deal has been faid in anfwer 
to feveral of the objedtions which 
have bein made againft the dodrine of 
Providence. But there are fome important 
ones of v^hich no notice has been taken^ 
and my defign in this fedtion is to ofier a 
few obfervations upon them. 

It would preclude much that has been 
objeded on this fubjedl to remember, that 
the directions of Providence are, as it is 
certainly beft they fhould be, concealed 
and invifible ; and that, therefore, we 
cannot in particular cafes determine in • 
what manner its influence has been ex- 
erted, or what its intentions are. My 
meaning here will be beft e^cplained by 

con-" 
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cpiilidering a few inftances. — — ~A 
fleet, fuppofe, has beat an enemy's flept 
in confequence of a fuddea turn of the 
wind in its favour, ■ ■■ ■ Here would 
be an event which, we might afluredly 
believe, did not happen without the con- 
cern and direftion of the Deity, and 
which might reafonably be afcribed to 
him as the firft caufe and fupreme difpofer 
of all things. But it would be prefump- 
tuous to fay, that it proved his approba* 

• ■ 

tton of the vidors and their caufe, or 
that the fodcien turn of the wind was 

produced by his immediate hand. 

Again; an earthquake, let us fuppofe, 
* has laid in ruins a city or a kingdom. 
That perfon would, in* my opinion, be 
inexcufable, who fhould, in this cafe, 
terminate his views in the natural caufes 
which pioJaced the earthquake. The 
eflablifliing thefe caufes at firfl in the 
frame of nature, and conducing things 
£nce in fuch a manner as that it fhould 
happen juft ivben and ichere it did, ought 
in all reafon to be afcribed to the Divine 

good 
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good pleafiire. And were not this the 

caie, or were it true that it never was 

any objedl of Divine forefight and coun-' 

fel, but derived entirely from blind chance 

or fate, all religious views of it would 

be irrational and abfurd. The particular 

. intentions, however, of Providence in fuch 

a calamity, or the reafons by which its 

difpofals with rcfpedl to it have been 

guided, we are not capable of difcover- 

I 5ng ; and many perfons have been much 

' too free in their judgments on fuch occa- 

iions, and, in confequence of this, have 

' done much towards bringing this doftrine 

, into difcredit. We may perceive in- 

' deed fome general ends which are an- 

fwered by all events of this kind, fuch 

as to alarm and awaken men, and bring 

' <hem to a fenfe of virtue and piety : But 

'.we cannot go much further j or fay, fof 

example, that the calamity was defigned 

as a judgment on the fufferers, and in» 

/ dicated them to be worfe than other 

• men. 

Once 
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Once more. A good man^ let us fup- 
fok, with ferioufnefs and fimplicity, 
makes it the conflant fubjed of his pray- 
ers to the Deity that he would (hew him 
what is true and rights deliver his mind 
fiom the influence of unreafbnable prgu- 
dices, and diredt his thoughts and eh*- 
quiries. Such a perfon may, I thinks be 
aflTured in general^ that his prayers are 
gracioufly regarded^ and that he is, in 
ibme W4y or other, the better for them. 
And he may alfo even believe that his 
ikntiments, in confequence of them, are 
nearer to truth than they would otherwife 
have been. But wherein, particularly, 
they are fb; or how far, in confequence 
of his prayers, he has, on any one point, 
been guarded from error, it is not pof- 
fible for him to know. As the Deity has 
thought fit to make us (hort-fighted and 
fallible, we muft be ignorant to what 
degree he may fuffer us to miilake. Our 
chief fccurity and condfort on this head 
are, that, with honeft hearts, we cannot 

miftake dangeroufly, or fall into any errors 

that 
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that fhall be imputed to us as crimes, and 
lefTen the Divine favour to us. 

What has been now faid. concerning 
the influences of Divine Providence is. 
very necefTary to . be attended to^ in or* 
der to prevent the danger of fuperftition 
and enthufiafm.-p-'— That there is a wife 
Providence extending to all events, we 
have, it has been ihewn; fufficient evi- 
dence to prove: Ai^.- that its influence 
is not difcernible by us, or diftinguifh* 
able, in its exertions, from the common 
operations of natural caufes, and the 
courfe of our own thoughts, is no more 
any reafon for denying its reality, than 
it. is for denying the reality of our fouls, 
or of the ubiquity of the Divine efl&nce» 
that they are not the immediate objects 
of fenfible obfervation. ■ In fbme 

inftances indeed, the interpofitions of the 
Deity have been open and fenfible, but 
fuch interpofitions are very extraordinary ; 
and to expedt them in any common cafes 
would be madnefs. The delufions of 

enthufiafm 



enthafiafm take their rife from hence^ 
andconfift chiefly in afcribing particular 
feelings, without reafbn, to fupematural 
iqggefHoA i . or in imagining that the 
diredions of God's Providence, and his 
iDfluence on the foul, are capable of being 
particularly obferved. 



^is proper that it fhould be furthef 
obferved here, witlpi'reipedt to the dodtrine 
of Providence, that it ought never to 
be explained in fuch a manner as to 
deflroy the value of the agency of created 
beings. This would be the cafe were 
fuch a dependence of events on the Deity 
maintained, as would imply that they are 
'^ tiot^all dependent on the wills of in- 
ferior Beings. No one, I hop€^ who 
has attended to the account I have giv- 
en of Providence, can think that any 
iiich confequence arifes from it. I have 
fhcwn, particularly, how confiflent this 
dodrine is with the liberty of mankind ; 
and what has been faid to this purpofe, 

tpgether with tjhe obfervations that have 

been 
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been made on the manner of adminifter— 
ing Providence, is fufEcient to remove 
any objedlions that can be taken from 
the neceflity of allowing Beings, when 
created, fcope for aftion, and leaving 
events, in feme meafure, to be deter- 
mined by their choice. This, undoubt- 
edly, is neceffary. Were there no fcope 
for adtion given Beings, or had they no 
power over what comes to pafs, there 
could be no ^ich tiling as a mo- 
ral governiftent in nature, there would 
be no room for real beneficence and the 
happinefs connedted with it, and the 
whole rational univerle would be a fyftem 
of confcious machinery, void of value 
and dignity. But then, furely, this docs 
Dot oblige us to maintain that the Deity 
cxcrcifes no Providence over the Affairs 
of rational Beings. The power which 
they have over events, with all its rc- 
ftritaioiis, was given by him ; and all 
the particular exertions of it are under 
his direction. If any of them become 
depraved, and bring calamities upon 
themfelves 
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tbemfelves or others^ we mud fay^ that 
fo the Deity fufFers things to happen. 
Thoie circumftances in the plan of nature 
and flates of Beings which gave oc- 
cafion to^ or admitted of^ fuch evils^ 
we muft afcribe' to his will; and all 
that happens in confequence of them 
we ought to confider as fuperintended 
by him in the beft manner. Nothing 
would be more unreafonable than to 
imagine, that there is any inconfiftency 
between a limited and Jerroed dependence of 
events on created agents, and z fupreme 
dependence of all events on that firft caufe, 
of whom and through whom, are all things. 
My happinefs, let me fuppofe, 
depends entirely, in a particular inftance, 
on the determioation of one of my fellow- 
ereatures. It will in this cafe be ftridly 
true, that it is the Deity puts me into 
his hands. If, contrary to reafon and 
the Divine law, he abufes his power, 
it will be my duty to acquiefce chearfuUy, 
from a conviction of the right which the 
Deity has to make my happinefs depend 

on 
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on whatever conditions he pleafes, and 
of the unerring reafon by which all .his 
difpenfations are guided. Not to be an 
abfolute fufFerer by exiftence, if innoceat, 
is the chief unalineable right I have. 
Within this limit the Deity may, in any 
degree he fees beft, and that is confident 
with the rules of diftributive juftice, make 
my ftate precarious and dependent. I 
can never fuffer beyond what is fit ; and 
I may, from his goodncfs, expe<S all fuch 
remedies for the fufferings which may 
be brought upon me as are, on the 
whole, proper to be provided. Reflt- 
lude, under the government of a being 
of perfeil reftitude, I may be fure, fhall 
take place invariably, univerfally and for 
ever; and this is all I ought to willi 

for. In a word ; the Divine fchemc 

is, plainly, that events ihall, to a certain 
degree, be what created agents make 
them. His will, in numberlefs cafes, 
appears to he, that one Being fliall or Ihall 
not receive particular benefits, or fuffir 
particular evils as his fellow Beings fliall 
pleafe 
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jtleaie- O determine. But then, this 

happens no farther than he knows to 

be beft, and in no inftances but fuch as 

lie ^points. Every determination of 

every Being which would produce any 

degree of wrong fuffering, or any event 

not confident with a perfedl order of 

adminiftration^ he will undoubtedly either 

prevent, or over-rule in its confequences. 

He is prefent in all minds; and that 

whole concatenation of events and 

caufes, in confequcnce of which any 

agent finds himfelf at any time in any 

clrcumftanceSy fhould be coniidered as 

derived from him, and as having been^ 

in every part of it, the objedt of his fu- 

perintending care. It would, as I before 

obferved, be denying the doftrine of 

Providence entirely, and making the uni- 

verfe in a manner forlorn and fatherlefs, 

to fuppofe, that all that the Deity docs 

is^to endow Beings with powers and 

affections, and then to tura rhem out into 

a wide theatre, there to fcuffle as they 

can, and do what they pleafe, without 

H taking 
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tiking any care of them, or pfcfidlng 

over Ihcir affairs. We cannot be more 

fure of the moral perfedlons of the Deity , 

than wc are that this is falfe. Whafever 

evils there are in the world, they ca» be 

only fiich as he is pleafed to admit 

into it. When he willed the exiftence 

of the prefent univcrfe, he willed it as 

including every event which he forefaw 

would arife in it. All abufe of liberty 

and reafon he does indeed difapprove and. 

forbid, and will adequately punifti. It 

is of eiTential malignity, and as far as it 

enters tends to lay wafte his works. But - 

it can enter no further than he fees fit to 

fuffer it. He had the beft reafons, for 

cftablifliing at firft thofe ftates and con- , 

nexions of Beings, from whence he knew 

it would fpring. He can reftrain and 

direft it as he pleafes, and even turn it 

into an occafion of good. If other fyftems 

in which it does not take place contain • 

more happinefs, and are equally poffible 

and proper, they might, when this was 

prqduced, have been previouily exillent 
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ia the greateft variety any one can ima- 
gine^ and the addition of this might have 
been a further proper exertion of infinite 
goodnefs. It would be impoflible for 
the Deity ever to aft^ if it is a jufl reafon 
againft the produ&ion of any given 
fyftem, that there are others pofllble 
including greater happinefs. 

But thefe are obfervations which I fhall 
have occafion to irifift on^ and to explain 
particularly hereafter^ and which lead me 
to what I chiefly intended in this fe£t!lon ; 
namely^'to confider the objections againft 
Providence taken from the irregularities 
and evils natural and faioral^ which we 
fee in the world. Thefe are the greateft 
of all the difHcuIties that occur to us in 
thinking of this fubjed. My defign 
however is npt to enter into a detail of 
all that may be offered to remove them, 
but only to fuggeft a few fentiments with 
this view, which feem to me of peculiar 
importance, and fome of which, per- 
il 2 haps. 
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Tiaps, have not been enough infifted on 

1)y others. 



The mod: common anfwer to all the 
difficulties ariling from the feeming irre- 
gularities and diforders in the fyflem of 
■ nature, is taken from our ignorance 
and narrow views, compared with the 
extent of tlie fclieme of Providence.— — 
; "This anfwer is folid and important, but 
' It requires to be ftated with fome care, 
I in order to appear in its juft and full 
force. It may be faid in oppofition to it, 

* that we can have no more reafon to 
' conclude, on account of unknown re- 

\ ** lations and connexions, that the feem- 

* ing diforders are not really fuch, than 
*' we have, on the other hand, to con- 

* elude on the like account, that the 
\ ** feeming order is not really fuch ; and 
I '* that, therefore, the fame regard is due 

* in all cafes to irregular appearances as 
' to regular; that both ftiould be allow- 
' ed their whole weight undiminifhed 
' by any confi derations of our ignorance, 

" and 
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^ and our ientiments be determined by 
^* the Jegree in which we fee, or think 
*' wc fee, the one to prevail over the 

•' other/' But a little attention will 

difcoverthiswayofarguingy.in theprefent 
cafe, to be very fallacioiis. The poiition 
on which it is founded, *^ that unknown 
^' relations may as well fhew feeming 
^* order to be diforder as the contrary," is 
undoubtedly falfe. Order and regularity, 
y^rc arc fure, wherever they are found, ' 
cannot but proceed from defign and 
wiidom ; and it is not poilible that any 
unknown relations fhould dedroy the. 
appearance of them. — Thus; if we /aw a 
million of things, difpofed regularly at the 
angles of a polygon of a million of equal 
fides, we fhould neceifarily conclude that 
there was real order here, derived from 
knowledge and wifdom ; nor could we 
help reckoning it impertinent to objeifl, 
that, if we knew all the relations of thefe 
things to others, we might perceive the 
contrary. But, on the other hand ; fup- 
poiing any number of objedls to be dif- 

• H 3 • pofed 
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peied apparently according to no order, 
we could not from hence conclude that 
this was reaify the cafe ; becaufe it is not 
impoflible but that their relations and 
corMfpondencies to furrounding objeds, 
did we perceive them, might fhew us 
that they were difpc^d in the moft beau- 
tiful order.—- — In like manner, it woold 
be very abford to fay, that had we larger 
views wc might difcover, perhaps^ that 
Ae eye was not made for feeing, or that 
the bodies of plants and animals are not 
Ae effedls of art. But, it is by no ofieans 
ft) to fay of any Appointments of nature, 
or pasts of an animal body which Jeem 
irregular or ufelefs, that, had we larger 
views, we might perceive them to be 

otherwife. It is, therefore, evident 

that the relations of objefts, or their rw- 
nexions with other objefts, may entirdy 
alter what appears irregular in them, at 
the fame time that they cannot afFe6t 
what appears regular ; and that, conie« 
qu^itly, contrary to what has been ob- 
jedted, there is the greateft r^ard due to 

our 
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our ignorance when we contemplate the 
fpim^r, but none when we contemplate 
tjbp latter. T^e one mufi be the efFcift 
of wUflom^ and the other may. From 
the ap|KUu^ce of deformity^ or ill con- 
trivance in an objed^ when feen in pne 
poQtion^ or confidered by itfelf, there 
may not arife the lead prefumption, that 
it will have the fame appearange ^hen 
&en in another pofition, or when con- 
£dpred as a part of an exteniive and 
CQpjplicated- fyftem. How foolifh may 
the meafures taken by the rulers of a 
ftatei or the inftitutions of a civil polity^ 
though in reality the wifeft poflible^ feem 
to a perfon not enough acquainted with 
the fifuation of the flate, or with the 
whole plan of the cjvil polity ? How 
dull may a fingle part of a mufical com- 

« 

pofition appear when heard alpne^ which 
jret, when heard in concert with the 
other parts, may make the moft delight- 
ful harmony ? How aukward may a 
beautiful and neceflary member of a 
machine appear, when detached from the 

H4 - reft. 
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reft, or when vie wed by one who fees 
not its reference to the end of the ma- 
chine ? How confufed does the fyftem 
of the world appear to a fpedlator on the 
earth, or according to the Ptolemaick 
iyftem ; but how regular and harmoni- 
ous is it according to the true fyftem, or 
as it would appear to a fpeftator in the 
fun ? Can it be excufable not to bear in 
mind fuch truths, when we contemplate 
Divine Providence ? Or is it at all judg- 
ing according to reafbn, not to make the 
allowances they require ? Is there any 
one who, in examining any work of 
human art, would not impute to his 
ignorance whatever in it appeared not 
confiftent with the ikill which the general 
frame of it difcovered ? Why is not this 
equally reafonable with refped to the 
conftitution of nature, where we find in- 
numerable proofs of infinite wifdom, and 
in the meanefl produdlions of which is 
exhibited an incomprehenfible exaftnefs 
of art and workmanfhip ? 



It 
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It may be worth adding here, that, 
l>dng ourfelves part of nature, and deriv* 
ing from the fame original with it our very 
notions of order, it feems very incredible 
that we fhould be able to corredt nature, 
or to conceive an order greater and better 
than is to be found in it ♦• 

There are two accounts to be given 
of the appearance of irregularities in na- 
ture. It may be occafioned either by the 
reality of thefe irregularities ; or by our 
ignorance, confined views, and difad- 
vantageous fituation for obferving nature. 
It may be owing cither to a reai want of 
wifdom, or to the infinity and unfathoma^ 
blenefs of it. The firil of thefe accounts 
contradicts numberlefs Pbanomena of 
nature; is inconiiftent with the perfe<^ion 
of wifdom apparent in the general frame 
of the world, and oppofes our moft rea- 
fonable apprehenfions concerning the na- 
ture 

♦ See Cbaraaeriftics, Vol. II. p. 284. 
Mfur&fj nryap etr gi-ro/ T/r, fiifog (tvm %fTi. Arift. 

de Mundo, Cap. V. 
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them, would (hew the moft inexcufiible 
folly. It has happened, in many inftan- 
ces, that what for fome time had been 
looked upon as faulty in the conftitutioa 
of nature has been found to be wife and 
good. This ou^ht to teach us diffidence 
with regard to whatever we may ftill be 
unable to account for. All the fancies of 
men, that they could mend God's works, 
or corredt the order of the world, have 
hitherto proved nothing but their igno- 
rance and prefumption. As new light 
has been ilruck out, objedtions have va-* 
nifhed, and the Divine works have (hone 
with greater brightnefs. The further ad- 
vances have been made in the knowledge 
of nature, and the more open it has been 
laid to our view, the more glorious it 
has appeared, and the ilronger proofs 
have been difcovered of the perfections 
of its author: And hence, what we 
ought in all reafon to reckon upon isj 
that were we acquainted with the whole 
of nature, or had faculties for entering 
into the counfels of Providence, and dif- ; 
covering the connexions and dependencies 

of 
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know it to be an efFeft of confummate 
{kill. But there arc fome of its parts 
the u&B and propriety of which we do 
Bot perceive. Can we fuppofe thefe 
parts to be really ufelefs, and the human 
body^ in fuch inftances^ to be ill made ? 
Or can it be poffible for any perfon, in 
Ais cafe, to infer any more than the 
*' impcrfedlion of this knowledge ?" — 
There is the very fame reafon againft 
drawing any other conclufion from what 
is dark to us in the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence, and the government of events. 
— ■ W hat, in truth, would be moft of 
all unaccountable is, that to Beings whofe 
views are confined within the narroweft 
limits jof time and place, many parts of 
an infinite plan, contrive4 by infinite 
wifdom, fliould not appear unaccountable. 
It ought to fatisfy us, that we fee and 
k^K)w enough to convince us of the per- 
fedlion of the Divine ways and works. 
To expeft that they (hould be fully 
onderftood by us, or that no difficulties 
£bould embarrafs us in our enquiries into 

them. 
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fo carelefsly as not to know, that there Is 
a depth of wifdom and contrivance in 
(hem which he cannot trace, and is not 
led from hence to implicit and hearty 
acquiefcence, believing where he does not 
feet and adoring where he finds himfclf 
incapable of comprehending. 

The next obfervation I ihall make on 
the objetflions I have mentioned is, that 
in general, they are founded too much 
on the unrcafonable and abfurd expedta- 
tion •' that the Deity ftiould aft, in every 
** Jingle injiance, to the utmoft extent of 
" his power, and communicate the grcat- 

" eft poflible happinefs." Happi- 

hefs, we know, is greatly prevalent in 
all we fee of the world. Every diftri(S 
of it abounds with effedts of the good- 
nefs of its maker. Our complaint then 
muft be, not why is not goodnefs dif- 
played In the conftitution of nature, but 
why is not more goodnefs difplayed. But 
let it be well confidcred, that this is a 
complaint, the foundation of which it is ■ 
n»t poflible to remove : For, had the 
happi- 
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hSippiti^ik communiciited been bver fo 
prati we might ftili have afked, why is 
it a6t prater f . 

As long as the fum of the happioeft 
of tAy Being exceeds that of his miieries^ 
God is kind to him ; nor does it mak(^ 
the leift difference to a Being, whether 
iny particular quantity of happinefs with* 
which he is blefled is pure and unmixed^ 
w only the clear excefs of his enjoy*; 
ments above his fufferings, or whether 
larger capacities of enjoyment are given 
him with proportionable deductions of 
fofiferings, or narrower capacities without 
iny fuch deductions. 

As far, therefore, as the attribute of 
goodnefsis concerned, no objections caa 
be made againft any natural evils over-^ 
balanced by good, which may not equally 
be made againil communicating a fmaller, 
rather than a larger quantity of good, 
or granting narrower rather than greater 
capacities of happinefs.— —~Thus> if 
the animals on this globe (fuppofing all 

along 
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along happinefs to prevail in their exi-^ 
ftence) ihould^ be exempted from the 
greater calamities that befall theai» they 
fhould^ for the fame reafon, be exempted 
from the fmaller^ and enjoy an uniform 
happinefs, without being, at any time, 
in the lead annoyed or difturbed. This 
happinefs alio they may exped: to be the 
greatefl their natures are capable of, and 
to continue for ever. They ought, 
therefore, to be immortal, fubjedb to no 
decay, liable to no accidents, and iecure 
of enjoying every pleafure in the higheft 
. poffible degree. But w^e cannot, flop 
here. For the fame reafon that they 
ought to be thus happy to the utmoft 
extent of their capacities, they ought to 
have had higher capacities. But how , 
extravagant is all this ? At this rate, no 
finite or imperfect Being muft ever be 
created. 

* 

'Tis a very different queftion, how far 
the wifdom of God appears in the mixed 
(late appointed to Beings : And fo like- 

wife 
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tvi£b is the qveftion, how far his jti/iice 
can be vindicated in the relative ftates 
of mankind^ confidered as reafonable 
s^ts of different moral characters •——- 
The chief diifiiculties attending the latter 
enquiry are removed by fuppofing a 
future ilate; and with refpedt to the for* 
mer, we know enough to be fatisfied^ 
that all the particular evils incident to 
Bdngs are under good drredtion, and 
that it is for the befl: reafons that a 
mixed ftate is appointed them. It de- 
ferves particular notice^ that many of the 
pains and evils to which all animals are 
liable, appear plainly to be defigned as 
means to fecure their happinefs and to 
guard them againfl harm, and are there- 
fore, as much almoft as any of their natural 
pleafures and enjoyments, proofs both of 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the Deity. 

I have called the expectation that Godj 
in any Jingle injianccy fliould produce the 
^reateft poflible happinefs unreafonablc 
And abfurd, Thi^ is an extremely evi- 

I dent 
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dent truth*. But it fhould be obierved, 
that it by no means follows from hence 
that^ taking in the whole extent and 
duration of the creation^ a quantity d 
abfolute good has not been produced 
which exoee'cls all that is poflible to be 
conceived. Though only a limited quan- 
tity of happinefs can exift in any given 
number of limited effecfts, and though, 
therefore, all that we can reaibnably 
expedfc with regard to any fingle parts of 
nature is, to fee that good is prevalent, oc 
that happinefs is defigned and commu- 
nicated ; and to exped more would run 
us into the greateft abfurdities, yet the 
entire plan of created exiftence, reachingj 
perhaps from eternity to eternity, and 
extending through immenfity, may in- 
clude in it infinite, or infinitely infnite hap- 
pinefs. 

But to difmifs this. It will be wortt 
while here, to apply the prefent argument 
more particularly to the ftate and cir^ 
cumftances of roan> i ■■ > Various havi 

beec 
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l)een the complaints ef the evils under 
which man groans, and the calamities 
to which he is liable. But if it muft 
be granted, that he enjoys, on the whole, 
more pleafure than he fufFers pain ; that 
Us life and ftate are in a high degree 
eligible, notwithflanding the evils blend- 
ed with them ; and that the whole order 
of his nature, as it came from the hands 
tf the Creator, is fuch as proves him 
to have been defigned for nothing but 
rirtue and happinefs : If, I fay, this 
muft be granted, as furely it mufl, it 
(hould go a great way towards filencing 
all objections and complaints. For it will 
follow that the meaning of them mud 
be ih a great meafure this ; ** Why was 
** not man made more happy and per- 
** feift ? " A queftion which, agreeably 
to what was before obfcrved, might have 
been aiked, though he had been placed 
ever fb much higher in the fcale of Being* 
•^— Let then every obje(9lion of this kind 
be for ever exploded. Man, it is true, is 
a very frail, imperfeft, and fliort-Kvcd 

J % cfeaturei 
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creature; but ftill his exiflence is better 
to him than non-exigence. Such a race 
is, at kaft, /ome addition to the univerlai 
happinefs ; and, thcrctbre, it was an in- 
ftance of divine goodnefs to produce it i 
and inftead of murmuring, it becomes us 
rather to praife and adore. 

But it will, probably, be thought, that 
no obfcrvations of this kind afFeit th* 
main difficulty that occurs to us in con- 
fidering Providence, which arifes, '* not 
" firm the natural evils and iinperfe£tions 
" of man, but from what religion teaches 
" us concerning his circumftances as a 
" moral agent, placed in a ftate where he 
" is ftrongly tempted to wickednefs, and 
•* wheie it muft have been expefted that 
■• a general corruption would prevail, all 
" forfeit innocence, and great numbers fall 
** Into the future punifliment of fin, and 
*' \i^hfifor ever." — ■ — This is indeed 
an important difficulty ; nor would I at * 
all pretend to be able to give any ade-' 
quate folution of it» Some obfervations, 
how- 
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Jkxwever, there are, fuggefted by the pre- 
.feot argument, which feem to leiTen its 
vright, and which, therefore, it will 
act be anoifs to propofe. 

Man feems to be in the lowefl order 
of reafbnable Beings, and from what has 
beqi iaid, it appears that there are no 
objedions againfl creating the lowed 
order^ • which would not equally hold 
againft creating any other order. Now, 
it is reafonable to think, that intelligent 
agents^ in the firft period of their exift- 
cncc, or antecedently to all . fecurity 
(com experience and inftru<ftion, muft 
be mc^e liable to deviate than in any fub- 
fequent period; and it is certain, that 
dioife in a lower order muA be more frail 
and defeftible than thofe in a higher^ 
What wonder then is it if of thofe in 
the lawefi order, and who confequently 
mnft be in the greatejl danger of de- 
viation, many fhould actually deviate, 
abufe their liberty, and lofe the happio^ 
oeis they might have fecured ?•»-*— It is 

I 3 abfurd 
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abfurd to aflc why was liberty granted 
them, fince it is eflential to intelligence, 
and to all rational and moral happinefs. 
Liberty then they muft have, or not exift 
at all, and the confequencc of liberty, 
when expofed to temptations and trials, 
muft fometimes be depravity and wicked- 1 
nefs. And why fhould not a liberty fo ' 
circumftanced be communicated, as wdl 
as a liberty more favourably circum- 
ftanced * ? Can it be aflerted that all 
Beings have a right not to be placed in ' 
any difadvantageous ftates ? Or, ftiould 
this be allowed, will it be aflerted fur- 
ther, that they ought not even to be ) 
expofed to the pofiibility of being ever 
brought into fuch ftates? As the Deity 
might not have given cxiftence at all, he 
may 

• It Ihould de obfcrved, that I ruppofe that aO 
Beings might have been placed in fuoh circumftanccc 
as that none of them, though poflefrcd of perfect na- 
tural liberty, (hould ever be in <^unfn- of any deviations 
or calamities; And the Uefign of what is here faid, 
and of a- good deal that follows, is to fbew that w« 
have no fuificjent reafon to expert this; and lifft 1 
that, alIowin| it polTiblc, it wsk hoc he^. 
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may furely give it on any terms which 
are confident with its being in any de- 
gree a benefit, or not worfe than non- 
exiftencc. He cannot, therefore, be under 
an obligation to give it free from dangers 
and inconveniencies. ■ Antecedently to 
the creation of man, as many of the 
more perfect orders of creatures might 
have exifled as can pofiibly be imagined, 
and the creation of man might make a 
fiirther addition to the univerfal happi^ 
ncfs. Why then (hould he not be created ? 
' ■ I s^ it not moft reafonable to expeft 
Aat Divine goodnefs fliould difplay itfelf 
in producing an endlefs variety of effedls, 
and in giving exiftence to every different 
order of creatures* capable of being 

happy? 

Thcfc 

♦ What is here fuggefted fhews, that the creation 
4>f a variety of orders of creatures is iiot only con- 
fiient with goodnefs, but required by it.— —But 
diere is another obfervation which ihews this in $ 
different manner, and which, though particular ule 
will be made of it again, it will not be amifs juft ta 
nention on this occafion. Had there been no ine* 

1 4 qualities 
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Thefe obfervations are fufiicient to 
prove, that the perfe^ons of the Dei^ 

qualities among Beings, there could have been no 
room for beneficence ; no poiubility of gratifying the 
defire of doing good ; no opportunitlei for exerci* 
ling virtue in one of its bigheft inftances, and that 
principle in rational Being, which afl'ords a happinefs 
the moft worthy of a rational nature, muft have lain 
for ever dormant and ufelefs. &e€ Mr. Ahirmibf^ 
Sermonsy Vol. IL Serm. II L See likewifc the inge- 
nious and worthy Mr. Amory's twenty-two fermons, 
Serm. XII. from p. 344, to p. 348. 

I cannot forbear adding in this place, thatirfeems 
to me very iniproper to fay, as fome have done, that 
God chofe this fyftem, in which evil takes place, as 
the beft of all poffible fyftems. It is difficult to fay 
what can be meant by the beft of all poffible fyftems. 
If it fignifies that which includes the gnati/l turn of 
bappinefs, it is as inconceivable as the len^e^ of a|) 
durations, or the large/} of all numbers. Thofe pex;- 
fons muft have low ideas of God's works who can 
look upon this earth, with its connexions, or even 
the whole vifible univerfe of fun, planets, and fixed 
ftars, as at all confiderable, when compared with the 
reft of the creation. At the time, therefore, thia 
fyftem was produced, there might have been num* 
berlefs other fyftems, containing brighter difplaysof 
infinite power and goodnefs, not only poffihU but 
06iually exijimt. All that we can reafonably expeft to 
fee in whnt falls ^nder gur j^Qtice of the ^orks and 

way* 
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^3r no means required that fuch a race as 
^Urs (houkl not exifl. When confidered 
^y itfelf we fee enough^ notwithftanding 
^Iie difficulties that we meet with, to con« 
'V^ince us that it is the efie^ft of wifdom 
9-nd goodnefs : and when confidered in its 

to the whole fyftem of Beings^ 
know not how important purpofes it 
may f«rve. 

• 

It is particularly neceffary on this 
argument to bear in mind, thztjifficient 
advantages are fuppofed to be granted 
to all> and that nothing is expeded 
from any Being which is not equitably 
proportioned to the light and opportuni* 

tics he enjoys. ^If fome have fewer 

advanjtages than others, all have more 
than they can claim ; and from all as 
jfiMch Icfs will be required, as they have 
|i^ lefs given them. If fome have 4 

fmalleir 

ways of God is, that they are entirely right and 
lljpod, and worthy of his perftdiions. To defire 
iQore, ot to expe<^ that this fyitem fbould be the 
beft, the faireft, and happieft poi&b]e, is the fame 
as to exped that there ibould be no fubordination or 
variety in the Pivine works, 
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fmallcr chance for happiners than others, 
all have fame chance, and every one 
might have had none at all, that is, might 
never have exifted. Happinefs is always 
a free gift from God, and he may 
make Beings liable to come fliort of 
it, in any degree he fees beft. Any 
tm f » d^ , any fttffibiHty of happinefs is 
nkttble for the fame reafon that happi- 
ne6 itfdf is lb, and ought to be received 
with gratitude. Kay, fuch at prcfent 
arc our circumftances, that we have in- 
deed reaibn for the utmoU gratitude. 
Wc have before us the profpetS of a 
blejfed immortality which we cannot lofe, 

but tlirough our own fault. Far then 

be it from us to accufe our Maker. 
It is in your power to fecure infinite 
happinefs. All the means neceflaryfor 
this are given you. Nothing but volun- 
tary and inexcufable guilt can hurt 
you. Praife God, therefore. Improve 
carefully the advantages you are blell 
with ; and be not fo unreafonable as to 
complain becaufe you are not faved the 
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care and pains you mufl; ufe in working 
Out your falvation j for this is a complaint 
'vhich nothing can fatisfy, befides grant- 
ing you every pofiible advantage, placing 
you above all labour and hazard, and 
making you abiblutely indefe^ible. 

The argument on which I here infift 
is, I think, fudicient to teach us a hum- 
ble and thankful acquiefcence in the 
condition allotted us. But it would 
fcarcely be right to omit obferving, that 
ther« is a great deal more to be faid in 
theprefcnt cafe, and particularly in vin- 
dication of Providence, with refpeft to 
that ftatc of labour and danger in which 
we are placed. I fhall, therefore, beg 
leave to digrcfs fo far as to introduce a 
-few obfervations on this fubjefl;, not 
immediately conne£ted with the main 
argument which I am purfuing. 

The fai^ that our Aate is a Aate of 
ibour and danger is too obvious to be 
l^ocitioned. There is nothing in human 
Ufc 
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life ftable and certain. There is nothing; 
given us (6 freely that we are to ufe no 
■pains to obtain or preferve it. Almoft I 
^all the bleflings of our Being arc to bft, 
■earned by diligence, if we would pofleii| 
them. Such is the Divine eftabliflimen^ , 
that the lazy and indolent mufl; be defi-^ 
-cknt and unhappy. But what defervei' 
moft of our iwtice, is that part of the 
precarioulhefs of our ftaie which is caufed 
by its dependence on our fellow-beings. 
There is not, I think, any h& in the 
conftitution of the world which is more 
remarkable than this J or which, at firft 
fight, feems to contradidl more our ideas 
'of Divine goodnefs. How common is 
it ibr one man to have at his command 
the fates of whole provinces and king- 
doms ? Even our receiving exiftence, ac 
well as our condition afterwards, is made 
to depend on the wills of our fellow- 
beings. In the beginning of life we ar(> 
committed to the care of parents or guar* 
dians, who can, almoft as they pleafit* 
determine our ftate in future Ufe, or cut 
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Qsoffentirdy from it* What isfitnilar 
to this is true of our ilate as mora) agents 
defigned for exiftence hereafter. As an 
Vifant is put in the way to the happineia 
of the prefent life, fo is a grown man 
put in the way to happinefs in another 
world, and naturally capable of everk^«* 
ing improvenlent in knowledge and per- 
fedion. And as, in our former capacity^ 
it is put into the power of men to cauie 
us to fail of the happinefs we might have 
enjoyed in life ; fo likewife, in our latter 
capacity, it is put into their power, by 
various means, to depriye us of future 
happinefs, and to caufe us to miicarry 
for ever. 

What has been already faid is of great 
ufe to filence the complaints which are 
apt to rife within us againfl this part of 
the conftitution of nature, and can hardly 
be too much inculcated. We had no 
right to exiftence or happinefs at all, 
and . therefore the Deity may make them 
dependent and precarious in whatever 

m^mner 
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manner his counfels require. But we 
need not reft the defence of Providence 
on any argument of this kind. We are 
capable, I think, of perceiving very im- 
portant rcafons for inch a conftitution, 
and of difcovering that it difplays great 
wiidom and goodnefs. 

It is abfolutcly neceflary, as was ob- 
ferved page 94, that intelligent Beings 
{hould have fcope given them for aftion. 
There is a plain congruity in making 
their happinefs to arife from the proper 
exercile of their powers, and to be the 
refult of their own endeavours. This 
is the only happinefs that can fuit the 
natures of active and free creatures. 
Had they no command over events j were 
blifs forced upon them, independently 
of their own choice and endeavours ; 
or were their dates fo immutably fixed 
as not to be liable to be affeifted by one 
another, the confequence would be, that 
they would have nothing to do; that 
Acir faculties would be given them ia 
• ;;i^ vaini 
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▼ain ; that virtue would be totally ex^ 
duded from the creation, and an uni* 
vei&l ftagnation or quietifiQ take place 
in it, ' 

But I fhall^ on this occafion, defire par- 
ticular attention to the following obfer-- 
vations, which, I fancy, will flrengthen 
ibme of thofe already made, and fhew 
us plainly what unreafonable expeda- 
tions we are apt to entertain from the 
goodnefs of God. 

Had the natural courfe of things in. 
the prefent flate been fuch, that when- 
ever any particular calamities or accidents 
happened to men, there fhould have hccji 
no remedies for them; we could have had 
no juft reafon for complaint, and God 
would have been good. Nor could any 
arguments have been takea from this 
attribute to prove that there ought to 
have been remedies provided, which 
would not equally have proved that they 
ought to be eaiy^ univerdtl, and infallible, 

or 
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or rather that there Giould have been no 
occafion for them, and no fufferihgs or 
paihs ofany kind. But the faft is, that 
there are remedies provided for the mif- 
fonunes and calamities of men, and that 
thus greater goodnefs is in this inftance 
difplayed in ihe conftitution of nature, 
than we could on any fure grounds have 
antecedently expefled. Men are not left, 
as tliey might have been, to pcrifli irre- 
trievably by the calamities that happen to 
them, but it is put into their power in 
numberlefs cafes to help one another, and 
to prevent the fatal eiFedts that would 
follow particular calamities. A provi- 
fion is made in the fpontaneous agency 
and benevolence of our fellow-creatures, 
for a great addition to the happinefs 
of life, and diminution of its fafFerings. 
And this itfelf becomes a ftill higher 
difplay of goodnefs beyond which wc 
cannot eafily enlarge our ideas. For 
by eftabliftiing a plan wherein Beings arc 
thus left to be the voluntary caufes of one 
2 aapther's 
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another's happinefs, room is given them 
for the exercife of benefkence^ for gratis 
fyiDg the nobleft afiedion in their 
natures, and enjoying the moft Godlike 
bMfs of which they are capable. Had 
nature been framed agreeably to whit 
might have appeared, to our narrow 
views, beft ind moft produ6tive of hap- 
pinefs, there would probably have been 
no fttch liablenefs to calamitous events, 
or dependence of Beings on one another, 
as we obfcrve in it ; and, confequently, 
the higheft kind of happinefs vrould have 
been wanting in it ; and the very end 
we meant to fecure would have been 
defeated. 



What has been here faid of the con- 
ftitution of things in the prefent world, 
may, I fuppofe, be applicable in a gre^it 
meafure to the whole plan of Providence 
and fyftem of being. The welfare of. a 
fpecieSf like that of individuals among 
men, may be made dependent on a 
higher fpecies, and whole orders pf 

K reafonable 
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reafonable creatures may be fo circuiw- ' 
ftanced, as to be liable to be brought 
into very calamitous ftatcs, from which , 
it may not be poflible for them to be 
favcd, according to the general laws of 
the world, except by the kind afliftance 
and 'labours of Beings fuperior to them. 
And from what 1 have obferved, we ftc 
reafon to believe that fuch a general 
oecononiy of nature, though the refult ia 
fome inllances may prove abortion and 
ruin, was neceffary to produce the greateft 
virtue, and the grcatclT: good on the 
whole. — It is an enquiry of fome impor- 
tance here how far the dependence of Be- 
ings on one another may extend; or\vrth- 
in wliat limits it can be confirtent with 
rciaitudc, that they fhould be liable tofuf^ 
ferinconfequenceof oneanother'sagencjrt 
I have already hinted fome obfcrvations 
on this head in the preceding fedUon. 
We may be afTured, in general, that the 
connexions of Beings are under the beft 
regHlations, and tlieir powers wifely 
limited : And we may. alfo know, in 
I particular, 
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ticutar, that their dependence on one 
lother cannot extend fo far as that there 
Chall ever happen a failure of adequati 
'retri&ution, or that any Beings ftiall be 
liable to be deprived of any of their aW/- 
mabk rights, or to fuffer any thing which 
it would be wrong or hard that, as the 
creatures of theDeity, they Ihould fuffer. 
The powers, therefore, of Beings over 
one another cannot extend further than 
to the^j^j of bounty, or fuchbleffingsas 
theDeity is not obliged to grant. Of this 
kind are txiftence, its perpetuity, and 
ilmoft all its privileges, capacities, and 
^vantages : And therefore, it may be 
caQly conceived what degradations and 
lofles may be fometimes brought upon 
I Beings under the Divine government, in 
, confequence of their mutual agency, 
confidently with the mod perfect jufticc, 
and even \ if fome of the preceding obfer- 
vations are right) as the effcd of a confti- 
tution formed in the beft manner to pro- 
duce happinefs. — But thequeftion, how 
far the dependence of Beings on one 
K 2 another 
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another may extend. Would carry me 
beyond my prefent purpofe were I to 
attempt a proper difcuffion of it, nor is 
there any occaiion for now entering into '■ 
it further. 

It is right, I have faid, that the 
happinefs of intelligent Beings {hould 
be made to be the fruit of what they 
t/o and deferve. The nobleft enjoy- 
ments, or all which pre-fuppofe moral 
■ merit, can have no other fourcej and 
virtue (Once its nature will not admit 
of its being either created with Beings, 
or taught them) muft always be an 
ecqutfition. Thefe confiderations, whai 
applied to the lubjedt into which I 
am enquiring, have a confiderable ten- 
dency to render itlefs puzzling. It is 
tcarcely conceivable that an agent, in 
working- out his own happinefs and 
acquiring virtue by attention and care, 
Iliould not be in circumftances of fome 
hazard ; and if this is true, the enquiry 
concerning the origin of evil mufl: be. 
Dot, why any Beings have been placed 



J 
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in t ftate of trial and hazard, but why 
they have heen placed in a 'ftate of trial 
and hazard, attended with fuch and fuch 
orcumftances of particular difadvantage 
and diftrefs. 

Upon the whole. We may, I think, 
perceiye that it was necefTary that there 
ihould be a real contingency of events in 
the creation, and fuch a fubordination of 
Beings to one another and precarioufnefs 
of their ftates, as could not but fubjefl: 
them in many inftances, and efpecially 
in the infancy of their exiftence, to the 
danger of moral defedlion and a failure 
of happinefs. There could not other- 
wile, it has appeared, have - been room 
for a proper exertion of the powers of 
Beings, or for that moral excellence by 
which they moft nearly refemble the 
fountain of all perfection. The right eji 
and alfo the greatefi happinefs could not 
have been attained in any other way. 
This appears to me with ftrong evidence, 
and the reafons that have been afTigned 

K 3 feem 
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feem .to prove it, — ^ But it is time to 
return to what I intended here chiefly 
to infift upon. 

I was confidering the objcdlion againft 
Providence arifing from thedifadvantagc- 
ous ftate we are in for virtue, and par- 
ticularly, from what muft have been the 
forefeen confequence of it ; that future 
Jinallok of a great part of mankind which 
religion teaches us to exped *. I have 
faid a ^reat part of mankind, How 

great 

* I beg it may be remembered that I all along con- 
iider the lofs or ^eftrufiion of the Being, as the main 
eircumftance in the future punifliment. My whole 
reafoning in what follows muft appear trifling to thofe 
who do not attend to this; and if on this opinion of 
the future puniibment the ways of God can be vindi- 
cated, ther^ is no other which any perfon of much 
reflexion is (ikely to pmbrace, on which they may npc 
be vindicated.— The <li£$culties to \>t removed are 
evidently much lefs on tl)e fuppofition of the ulthnate 
rejloration of all mankind \ but this opinion is by no 
means reconcileable to the language of fcripture ; and 
there is reafon to believe, that the confequences of 
vice vfill be found far (nore terrible. 
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great a part can be known only to that 
Being who fees through all futurfty, and 
who fearchcs aU hearts. ■ When I 
conlider the careleilhefs which feems to 
prevail with refp,e<ft to j^eligious virtue ; 
the inexcuikble defeats, of ibme who are 
ranked among the better fort of men ; the 
fcope of the chriftian dodlrine, and feveral 
intimations of fcripture; I am indeed 
forced to entertain melancholy reflexions-. 
Every benevolent mind will, however, 
cndea,vour to think on this fubjeft as fa- 
vourably as poflible. There is enough in 
the fadt, as it muft appear to the largcft 
charity, to render it in the higheft degree 
alarming, and to awaken in us the 
deepeft concern for ourfelves and our 
fellow - men. Millions of rc^ifonablc 
Beings naturally immortal and capable 
of infinite improvement, bereaved of all 
their hopes, cut off from every blefH ng of 
exiftence, caft away Jbr ever from God 
and blifs, and funk in irrecoverable de^ 
JiruSlion ! — What can be imagined more 
/Jiocking?— But though fuch a fadl cannot 
but greatly affedt an attentive mind, it 

K 4 furni£be3 
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furnifhes us with no juft reafons for cen- 
suring Providence. God, notwitliftand- 
ing, appears to be good, infinitely good. 
No-conclufion to the contrary could be 
drawn, were there ever fo great a difpro- 
portion between the number of thofe who 
ihall be faved, and thofe who will be loft. 
One may even venture to aifert, that it 
would have been worth while to have 
created this world for the fake of only ^w 
peribn to be faved out of it, and fitted in it 
for ra^r/i^/^w'^happinefs*.— But, thanks 
be to Divine love, the virtuous and happy 
part of our fpeqies, when they fliall here- 
after 

* This aiTertion cannot appear ftrange to one 
who does not forget what was faid in the laft note. 
Let the reader confider, what a difference there \% 
between faying, that the happinefs of one will make 
amends for the mifery of millions ; and faying, that 
the everlajfiftg happinefs of one will make amends for 
the lofs of millions. The latter is my aflertiori and 

not the former. Everlafling happinefs is infinite 

happinefs; and it is fpeaking very low to fay, that 
the maintenance of a wcn'ld for thoufands of y^rS| 
IP^y not be too much to brin^ one perfon to it* 
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^fferbe jfeparated from the reft of man- 

^ind^ will appear to be a great multitude^ 

^^tjiiich no one can number j gathered out of 

^'fM nations y and kindred^ and people y and 

dengues*. Nay, we cannot tell how 

x:»uch greater a proportion they will," on 

*lic whole, bear to the reft of mankind, 

^an the ftate of things hitherto in this 

"world has given us reafon tcfhope. For it 

1$ not impoflible but that, before the end 

of the prefent ftate, a general reformation 

may take place, and knowledge, peace, 

and virtue prevail much more than they 

have ever yet done -f-. This many have 

thought a reafonable obje<ft of expefta- 

tion, 

•.Rev. vii. 9. 

t It is the opinion of fome, that the world has from 
tfaefirft been gradually improving, and that it will go 
on to improve 'till fuperfcition and wickedneGfhall be 
in a great mcafure exterminated. The advances and 
difcoveries made within the three laft centuries are, 
indeed, wonderful, and may well lead us to expect an 
approaching general amendment in human affairs. 
The light which has been lately ftruck out will pro- 
fcably increafe j and the more it increafcs, the further 

will 



will tieccncjuiry an J generous 1 
Iwiiu^rwill iL \)c lor ciiabliflico 
tain tlieir ground j and the moi 
pared for the downfall of all i 
governments, and for the introc 
when truth and liberty fhall trii 
tion, when nation fhall no more 
nation, every falfe religion be de 
Joms of this world become the kingc 
bis Chriji. — I cannot think it ne< 
Ihould continue for ever divided; 
multitude of independent ftates 
refts are always producing war ; 
fcheme of government may be 
by annihilating property and re 
their natural equality, remove n 
contention and wickednefs. Ai 
fcheme has been given by an i 
book intitled, ProfpeSs of Nature 
vidence. '^It is there obferved, th: 
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c-aniwt doubt, ivill efcape the fatal effeiSs 
of vice, and be brought thro' the dangers 
of this world toendlefs blils. — It may be 
inquired here, why thecircu^iiftances of 
Xlie world have not been fo ordered, 
As that this number fliould be greater; 
Bnd ibme of the principal objei5tians 
againil Providence are reducible to this 
enquiry: But it is one of that fort of 
enquiries which has been before Ihcwn 
to be unreafonable. It is an enquiry 
which might have been made, though 
this number had been greater, or though 
it had been fo great as to include every 
individual of mankind. For, on this 
laft fuppofilion, the fime general prin- 
ciple would have led an objeitor to afk; 
** Why are not more of mankind brought 
*' oh the ftage, fince more may ? Why 
" is the earth fo thinly flocked with them, 
*' fince it might have been always full ? 
** Or, tliough always full. Why was it 
" not made larger, or created fooner ?" 
Jn fliortj had this earth been fo little as 
to be capable of holding only anumberof 
picn equal to rhofe who will be formed in 
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it, as it is now, for future happinefs, and 
had all thefe beeafb advantageoufly cir- 
cumftanced as that notoneof them ihould 
mifcarry: Had this, I fay, been the cafe, 
it would fcarcely have been thought that 
there was room for complaint, or the 
leaft reafon for queftioning the goodnefs 
of the Deity. But to the views of bene- 
volence there can be no difference between 
fuch an earth and the prefent, the quto- 
tity of happinefs refulting from both 
being, by fuppofition, the fame. This is 
true of twp fuch ftates, abftrading from 
all connexions. What they may be when 
viewed in the relations they may have to 
other ftates, or when confidered as parts 
of a fyftem, it is not poffible for us to dif- 
cover. There may in this cafe be a pre- 
ference due to the latter ; or it may be 
the unavoidable refult of a general plan of 
government produftive, on the whole, of 
the greateft abfolute good *. Sec page 
127— 131. 

There 

* I am fenfible that many^perfons will think, 

that I ought here to have taken notice of the good 

1 which 
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Hiere is one obfervation more of a 
Vticular nature on the prefent fubjedt, 
which • 

I •►hkh may arife out, of the evil of the world, and the 
■VUportant ends which the abortive part of inankind 
Lay be nude to ferve under the Divine government. 
%X has been fald particularly to this purpofe, that the 
future puniihment of wicked men will be (he means 
of d'ifplaying to the creation, in a manner not othcr- 
wiiepolfible, the dreadful natureof vice and the per- 
fofl holincfs of the Deity ; that it is owing to them 
tiiat the prefent {late Is a proper fchool of virtue to 
ibatpartof mankind who wil! cfcape theftcand death, 
and that, for this ri-albn, they anfwer an end like [hat 
, of dung in 3 garden, which, though itfelf loathfome, 
I telps the growth of fome choice plants, which in 
' {tiQper time are to be removed to a more confpicuous 
fpot, where they will fliew thcmfdves in their finifhed 
form and beauty. — Such is thcdoiSrinc which fome 
of the bell writers have taught j and they have added, 
that thu do^rine ought not to have any influence on 
our notions of the evil of vice, bccaufe, whatever 
good may eventually arife from it in confequcncc of 
the difpofals of infinite wifdam, its efTential malignity 
ii the fame ; it is always fatal to the individuals who 

E£tife it; and it Aill continues true, not only that 
ttnden(y is to ruin the creation, but that this would 
its a^kai efftii were it under no rclliaint, — I lca\ e 
every 



* 
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which is fb important that it woulcl ht 
inexcufable to omit it. What I havfe 
in view is the conformity obferved by 
Dr. Butler^ between that lofs of human 
creatures which I have been coniideringy 
and the courfe of nature in other in- 
ftances. — Vid. Analogy,. Part I. Chap. 5. 

Almoft 

ever}' one to determine for himfelf how far thefe ob- 

fervations arc juft. For my own part, I am afraid of 

talking much in this way ; and, perhaps, it will in 

fome meafure appear from what is above faid, that 

there is no great occafion for it in order to vindicate 

Providence in the permiffion of evil. It is right to 

think of vice as always an enemy to the world, and of 

the havock it makes among mankind as a real and 

great calamity. The founder of our religion certainly 

thought thus, otherwife he would not have {looped (b 

low and fuffercd fo much, to prevent theefFefl's of vice 

and to fave mankind. This appears likewife from the 

laws and threatenings of the Deity, and from all that 

we fee of the order of his government. The wicked 

may with no Icfs'tru.h be confidered as the weeds and 

hrtars that choak the plants, than as the manure that 

helps their growth. If the temptations and difficulties 

of human life are the means fometimes of improving 

virtue, by affording it exercifc, they are :Ah generally 

the very caufes which overwhelm and ruin it. 




Qmoft all kinds of vegetables and trees 
Jnavc a vaft profufion of feeds prepared 
^or them, far the greateft part of which 
is ioft; and, in fome inftances, not one 
of them in many myriads grow up t« 
any thing. The like is very obfervable 
Lin (he animal world ; and were one to 
f'enter minutely into this part of natural 
hiftory, it would be furprifingtoobferve 
what a fuperfluity of eggs is provided for 
fome infefts, what an inconceivable mul- 
titude of creatures are loft in embryo. 
Of born only to be deftroyed ; and what 
great numbers of even thofe that proceed 
' fome way towards a ftate of maturity 
perilh before they arrive at it. 



Should it be faid here that, as this 
world is conftituted, a great wafte of 
this fort could not but happen, which 
rendered it necefTary that a confiderable 
overplus fliould be provided j and that 
the greatnefs of the numbers loll cannot 
be regarded by a Being in whofe eye 
notliing is great* to whom the produflion 
of 
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of any oije number of any objefts is as 
eafy as the production of any other ; and 
who^ therefore, can with no more res^oa 
be cenfured for any fuch lofs, than for 
the non-cxiftence of the Beings: he 
has not created : Should this, I fay, be * 
objed:ed, it would be obvious to anfwer, 
that what is in ibme degree equivalent 
to it^ may, with equal reafon, be ap- * 
plied to the particular cafe under con- 
fideration. 

• 

In thinking of the analogy of nature 
in this inftance, we fhould by no means 
forget the untimely deaths that happen 
among our own fpecies. Many peri£hin 
the womb ; and the greater part of thofe 
that fee the light, and are put in the 
way to the enjoyments and happinefs of 

^rown men in theprefcnt life, fall fhoit 
of them, and are nipped in their bloom. 
Such fads as thefe have a tendency to 
make the deepeft impreflion on every 
confiderate peribn. They fliew us that 
what we are taught to believe with 

refpedl 
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'pe& to the future lot of mankind is 

jDlirely agreeable to all that we fee of 

world *. Nor have we any reafon for 

fafpe<fling 

• Id order to give a diftijidter view of that part of 

itural hiltory wbrch I have mentioned above, J will 

;ite the following faifla. — Monfteur Dodart^ in a 

piececoEnmunicated to the Royal AcaUcmy of Sciences, 

Komputes thiit an elm every year, at a mcUium, pro* 

^4luccj 330,000 feeds, and, therefore, fuppofing it to 

Jive a hundred ycarii, 33 milljct^s during it& whole 

Fern is valUy more fruitful in feeds,— Hart's 

l^ngue, as Dr. Grew calcuhtcs, produces h\ a year 

^ million of fi:ed9. " 1 hcie is an inlinite diveifity 

i** between the places that produce and iiounlll dif- 

^** feicu plants. I'here are fome that are not pro- 

(*• duce^ but u|ion other particular plants, of which 

f «* the irunk, or the bark, 01 the roots have alone the 

) *( juice that is agreeable to them. What Monficur 

j« Tournefort ha? heard from McJTieurs Mery and 

tj*' Lemery is yet more futpriftng. There are a Itind 

** of muflirooma which grow upon the binds and 

I *' plaiflcis applied lothcwounds and fores of the ficlc 

■ " men in the hofpital called L'Hotel-Dicu. After 

*' thisncbody will wonder that horle-dung prepared, 

" atMoiiQeurTounicfurt mentions, Ibould be akind 

** bilor bed, capable of bringing forth the ordinary 

, ?t jq^l^rooms. It follovv-s from hence, that the feeds 

l.u..-, L " of 
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fufpeifting that this part of its conftit*- 
lion is fivjlty, as, I hope, the preceding 
oblervations 

" of nmflituoms muft be fcattered in a pretty large 
■• quaMily, in an mfioiK number of p\acea where 
•* they never appear, and indeed over dl the <ai* j 
" and by confequencc, iilcewife, tlic invifiWc fcrdt 
" of a great number of other plants. — It mnft be 
" owned that ihe imagination is (hocked at fitft, with 
" the con I'tdera lion of ftic)) a prodigious multitude 
" of different feeds Town every where indifferently; 
*• and in an infinity of places, in vain too. And yet, 
•* when one comes to weigh the matter, one muft 
•' allow it. From whence come othcrwiferfiemarfliy 
" plants that are found in lands turned to fens, and 
•' which never appeared there before? From whence 
*' come thofe new plants that other accidents feetn 
*< to have produced fometimes in certain places; for 
•• indancc, the black poppies that grow in the butnc 
•• grounds of Langucdoc, in Provence, and iji the 
*' iftes of the ArchipelagOk aiid which arc ieen no 
" mors the following years f From whence that 
« ^reat riitanUty o( Ery/iKtim Jart/iliiim majij g/abrtim 
" which appeared after the fire of London upon mote 
" than 200 acres of ground where that happened ? 
*■ — Thefe kinds of, fads, and many others which 
■** gn* might allcdge, equally i neon tell ible, ptove, 
*' at the fame time, both the gieac multitude of fecdi 
*' featured 
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"tibfervations will prove. It is obvious 
lat the main objedtions to it lead us 
equally 

fcattered every where, and the want of ceitain cir- 
curoAanccs to make them appear. — If to this fpc- 
culation on the invifible feeds of plants, we join 
that of the invrfible eggs of infedts, which is ex- 
aflly parallel, the canh will be found full of an 
loalnceiv^ble number of vegetables and animals 
•* already perfeflly formed and defigned in tniniature, 
«• and which only fiay for certain favourable accidents 
« toappcar in full length." See tht Ihet i.f tht French^ 
^«/rm, and German PhUafophers, late mimters ef the 
MM^lJtadtmy sfSiitnui at Paris, together wtt/j ehjiraat 
^f»m*tftht chaiaj} pitces comnainicatid by them to that 
i&^riua Jidtty. By Mr. CiarnierJayne. — A fpider 
Itys, astiBiurLilifls tell us, five or (ix hundred eggg. — 
As the nation of fpontaneous generation is now uni- 
reHaliy exploded, how Ihall we account for the infe^ 
that never fail to be bred in particular places, or for 
the animalcules that are found in certain Infufions, 
ifter cxpofing them uncovered to the air, except by 
(uppofing that the eggs of thefe animals arc continu- 
ally wafted about every where in the air ? What an 
infinity then of thefe eggs muft be loft for want of fal- 
ling into favourable fitualions ? — Some have main- 
tained thrt the bodies of a'l living creatures are pro- 
duced from the animalcules infemhu majivlino-, which 
L 2 when 
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equally to obje^t^ in all caies, to the 
creation of a fmaller rather than a greater 

number 

v^hen they happen to find a proper nidus^ are there 
changed, and forfome time nouriflied and enlarged^tiM 
at laft the creature ih its complete form is ripened for 
birth ; juft'as.all trees and plants proceed from a feed, 
\yhich is nothing but the tree or plant itfelf in mini- 
ature, and which, upon being thrown into a proper 
foil, is there, not formed, but unfolded, nouiifhed 
and encrcafed, till it becomes a full grown plant or 
tree. If this opinion is true, it affords a moft re- 
markable inftance to the prefent purpofe, there being 
no reafon to think, confidering the inconceivable 
number of the animalcules mentioned, that one out 
of many millions of them ever find the proper ji/Virx, 
or a^ualiy give rife to the animals intended to be pre* 
duced from them. — ExacSlly parallel to this, is the 
account given by naturalifts of the conftrudion and 
oife of the flower which precedes the fruit, in plants, 
ftnd- trees,, and of the manner in which the farina^ or 
fineduil of flowers fecundifies ihtgirmenoT feed placed 
£6 the bottom of the flower. Mr. Samuel M^eland 
inPhilofopbicalTranfadions, N^.aSy, (after giving 
a;i iu:coun( of a well known part of natural philo- 
fpphy^ namely, that there is in every feed a feminal 

plant lodged between the two lobes which con- 

< 

ilitute the bulk of the feed, and are dcfigned for the 

firft. noufilhment of the plant) mentions it ; s his 

opinion, that the feeds which come up in their proper 
■ ^ J" « 

I involucra^ 
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number of Beings. There is nothing 
like injuflice, or even wrjt;ndnf/i»,iOij^ied 



iaw/«cr<r, arc at iirlt like unimpregnaCed ava of 
' uimals: ihat the /wwa is a congeries of fcipinal 
plaiits one of which muft be conveyed into ewry 
wtfAS before it can become prolific ; that the jij^^// js 
1 tube defigiieil to convey thefe feminal pUnts into 
their ncfts in the eva; and that tliere is fo vaft a 
provifion made becaufe of the odds (here are, whether 
ooe out of a great number fhall evct find its wa,jf 
through fo narrow a conveyance, — This theory h}f 
been received by Mr. GmffTsy and many oi!ier|j 
It feem> now pretty well confirmed, and has Iald,ihe 
foundation of the Linnitan fyftem of botany. How 
reinark:ibiy does it (hew us the analogy that ruiu 
through nature ? How furprifing toconfider what aa 
cxpcnce of farina there is to produce oni focd, ar.4 
what an cxpence of foeds to produce om pbnt ', — ^Ii 
it impo^ble that what ii (imilar to this fliouH take, 
place, in the formation of renfonfible Beings in this 
world for happincfs hereafter ?—" that the preferit 
" wotld(fayi,Dr.BT////j-inthe paflage above. rctcireJ 
" to) does not ailually become a itate of morjl dif.. ■ 
" cipline to many, even the generality, caunr.t be \ 
*' urged as a proof ihat it was not intended for moral J 
" difcipline, by any who at all obrerve.jhe anaioCT 1 
" of nature. For, of the numerous feeds (jfvf^L-t^blet 1 
" and bodies of Linimals which are adapted and pu± 
^- in the-wjij' to improve to fuch a point or ilaie of 
L 3 ^" natural 
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ill it to any Being. It is confiftent with 
lift iofinke overbalance of goods aod^ for 

thefc 

«« natural maturity ifnd ptrftSion, we do not fee 
^< perhaps one in a million adSually tb Improve to it. 
♦* t*ar the greateft part of them decay before they 
<« arc improved to it; and appear to be abfolutely 

<« deftroyed. 1 danfiot forbear adding^ that the 

^^ appearance of fuch zri' ^mazing wafte in nature, 
<« with rt()pe€t to theft feeds and bodres,;T)y foreign 
«< Caufe«; is touis as Unactdtiiitable as what is much 
«* more terrible, the'prcfcrii'anct future ruin of fo 
«« niany'rtibral^g^nts, by thtfiiifelvcs, i. /. by vice." 
*!rt\*ere fsa further circutnftahcft lii the conBitution 
c( nature applicable to the prcfent purpofe, which 
ieems to be worthy * of n6t!ce, and which I will 
trientioii as briefly as pbiBble. — One of the moft 
remarkable and diftinguiihing properties of human 
natilrc Is,'- its capacity of imhrovemeht. What the 
lowfer creatures were it firft, they are now, and 



probably -ever will be. But this \z by no means 
the cafe' \vith men. Prdvidufly to all advantages 
from experience and-irtftrtiiliort, they are nearly the 
ravages dfeftribed hj'Mr/Roufcau, (Sie Its Treatt/e 
qn the Origin qf the Inequality dmong Mankind) or 
creatures* ruhning naked and wild in the woods, 
^^thoult reflexion, without fociety, and Without 
Jgnguage. Compare them in this ftate with what 
they are capabFc of becoming by a due application 
pf their ' powers, by the Invention tJf art^ and 
i fciencesi 
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thcTe reafbns, the mere circumllance of 
its onaccountablenefs as occaHoning a 



Ccienccs, and the cftablifiimeat of the befV fcbemct 
of civil policy; and a diffierence wil! appear not 
inferior to thit between men and the loweft fpecioc 
of bniws, or between the wifeft petfon on eareh 
and « chiUl juft born. — Thii ngturai imprtvtaiJfn^i 
of the human lacc has never taken its complete efteil. 
The greateft part of men have, from the beginning 
of the world, been in a Itate of darknef; and 
bsrbarifm. Many ages paft before the difcovery 
ef any of thofe arts, from whence are deTivl^d the 
<liicf conveniencies of life; And though now, in 
confe^ucnce of the acqulfiiions of fome thouf^nds 
of years, human life in a few nations appears in a' 
ftate of con fid crab Ic order and dignity, yet (till it 
it UxOki ihzn can be well imagined, from having 
attained any where to a Aatc fa improved and happy 

a) we fee it tube capable of. This lofs of the 

effefl of human improvcablencfs will appear equally 
[cmarksbh:, if we confider the individuals of man- 
. kind. — Thoufands of Boylcs, Clarices and Newions 
i*vc probably been loft to the world, and lived and 
died in ignorance and meanncfs, merely for want of 
being placed in favourable fituations, acd enjoying 
proper advantages, — Such has been the cafe vrith 
mankind, confidered asdefigncd only forcxiftcncc in 
this world. But they arc capable of ciiHing.in a 
L 4 higher 
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w/ie^hsing (whudi ia ithc motft thrti if 

pulling: in it)L xanmtflBe: fjfjsaafvgresit 
fS^BiSsquence. The feeming ivajie majt 
for ought wc know, anfwer Important 
cndsV an4 appear at 1^ to be the ereateft 
frugality. HowJiard is it that wc ihould 
be willing to truft- thefWiiiiom of nature 
uo^^further than- it* keeps ;withinfi^t ? 
^^ InconceivaMe is it that, in this or 
any other inftahce, a creature of 'yefter- 
day and -a reptile of the duft fhould 
be able to fee further, or to contrive 
better," than that original intelligence from 

whence all things* fprung ? -I feel 

particular fatisfadiion whenever]^ xpakc 
fuch reflexions^ and therefore I hope I 
(hall^bc excufed if I am too often recuiv 
ringto them. 

I have now prppofed the thoughts 
which have appeared to me of moft 

confequence, 

higher ftate, ' They are capable of an endlefs future 
progrefs in knowledge and happinefs.-r-Can any 
one. fay, that the efie£t alfo of their improyeablenels 
IP fhis refpe^ ma^ not fail ip nqmberlefs inftan^s ? 
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ctnifequeDce, towards reconciling our 
»ninds to our ftate, confidered as a mixed 
and imperfedl ftate j a ftate of labour, 
temptation, and danger; and a ftate in 
which many arc likely to fail of future 
happinefs, and to be loft for ever. Some 
of ihejobfervations which have been made 
on the head laft mentioned, have gone 
on the fijppofition, that the virtuous part 
of mankind are not only to he eqgitably 
diftinguilhed from others in proportion to 
the difference of their eharadters, but 
to be rewarded hereafter with an endkfs 
life in a ftate of ever incrcafmg happi- 
nefe. As we have reafon to think this 
to be the fatft, it makes no great diffe- 
rence with refpefft to the argument;00 
which I have infifted, how it comes to 
be faft i whether, for inftance, it is to 
be confidered as derived from the origimil 
conjlitution of the Deity, or as the 
effea of an exlraorainary dijpenfation of 
mercy. In juftice, however, to what 
the Chriftian Revelation has taught us, 
I MDnot difmifs thrs fubjeft vvithout 
ob fer ving, 
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obfemngt that the latter is in reality, cfao 
truth. The Soriptar^s are exprefs and 
clear in reprefentingCfarift as the author 
of etofiimlUfe^ orx)rfr njtarer to immor-^ 
tality*- The account there giTenfectus 
to be> that we were indeed at fivft m-^ 
tended for immortality, but that in 
ccnicquence. of certain e vents • at • the 
commencement of the prefent date,* wc 
loft it, and were brought into fuch cir- 
comftances of diftrefs as gave occaiion to 
the interpofitkmpf^beMeffiah, bywhoie 
benevolent agclicy our race has been £> 
far (lelivtred, that all the truly penitent 
Ihall efcape xh^Jk^d deaths and be made 
happy for ever.— -~-^ As one who believei 
Chriftianity, I dm obliged to think thii 
a true account i and there ar& feveral 
reaicms which determine me to think it 
an account entirely credible. Death has 
in it all the appearance of being an evil 
for which fuch creatures as we are might 
not be originally intended. The beft of 
us have expofed them£^lves to the conie« 
quences of guilt in many inftances. I can- 
not 



• 
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* not conceive, why'it fliQuld be thought 
I Unlikely, thzt/uc/j Beings ihould be in a 
fftate which (though perfedly right con- 
I fidered in its reference to the Divine 
I •dminiftration) may yet be a degradedoi 
falien ftate, and fuch a6 might have need- 
ed Jiich-a Saviour as Jefus f hrift. — . 

1 {hould be carried far beyond the purpofe 
of this Differtatjon were I to fay much 
more here, I will therefore advance 
no further than to offer a few hints, 
in order to Ihewwhat force fome of the 
arguments already propofed have to 
vindicateDivineProvidence, evert on the 
fuppofition that our real {late is (hat now 
mentioned. 

\t has. been proved, I think, that there 

is no rcafon to look upon our preicnt ftate 

as, in any refpeift, inconfiftent with the 

perfedlions of the Deity *. MOft certainly 

then, 

• If any one fliould fufpefl an inconfiflcocy in 
faying that our ftatc is calamitous, and yet a ftatc 
ihat difplays God's goodncls, and in which we 
might have been originally placed, let him put the 

calc 
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then, it is a flate into which he might 
have made us liable to be brought in 
confequence of any connexions proper' 
to be eftabliflied in the univerfe. We 
fee" among the individuals of mankind 
that, in confequence of their dependence 
on one another, they are often deprived 
of benefits which fcemed to be intended 
for them by theconflitution of theDeity, 
and brought into flates vvliicb, iho' they 
give no reafon for complaining of Pro- 
vidence, are yet jullly deemedcalamitous. 
How credible is it that there may 
alio be" events or connexions in nature 
fay which, confiftently with' perfeiS 
wifdom and goodnefs, the hke may 
happen fometimes to a /pedes f The 
enjoyment of whatever is a favour in 
exiftence, may be made precarious in 
any 



cafe of a perfun fallei) from honour, cafe and wealth, 
to the cares, and toil, and indigence of low life; 
would it not be true, that the condition of fuch a 
perfon was calamitous ? But might he not, as many 
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any degree the creator pleafes, or iv,i~ 
pended 011 any conditions that he fees to 
be moft conducive to the ends of his 
government. The blelTings which the 
Chriftian fcheme i'uppofes mankind had 
loft, they never had any right to. The 
Divine perfeiilions certainly do not re- 
quirCf that fuch virtue as ours Ibould be 
rewarded with the Chrtjiian falvatim. 
Had our Maker intended us only for a 
temporary exigence we (hould have had 
no rcafon for any other fentiments than 
grateful ones, provided we enjoyed any 
degree of happinefs, and received uni- 
verfelJy an adequate retribution. But he 
has been infinitely more kind to us. 
That very conflitutJon of his govern- 
ment which made us liable to be brought 
into that calamitous ftate which Chrif- 
tianity fuppofes, made proviiions alfo for 
the poflibility of our deliverance and 
rcftoration to the views of a happy eter- 
nity j and thus difplays the higheft wif- 
dom and gooJnetswe can imagine, agree- 

Iably to the obl'ervations in p.ige 129 
—1-^2. But. 
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But it is high time to flx>p. I feel 
myfelf in danger of going far beyond my 
depth. The ways and adminiftrati<Hl 
of the Deity mtift be unfathmuMe to \x%. 
Were they otherwife, they could not Ibe 
injinitehf wife and good. The origin of 
evil has been the grand fubjed: of dnquky 
among thoughtful men in all ai^es, 
and various have been the fentioittitt 
abotstVit. What has been now find 
on this point is offered with a deep fenfe 
of imperfedion and blindnefs. Though 
it feems to remove fome difHculties» 
it does not, I am fenfible, remove alli. 
What has been lad infifted on fhould 
be particularly attended to. If> accord- 
ing to the fcriptures and ancient tradi- 
tion, our (late is indeed 2i fallen ftate, the 
dired^rfolution of the queftion concerning 
the origin of evil would be a recital 
of the manner in which we were 
brought into it, or a diftinA account 
of thofe caufcs and events under the 
Divine government from which it is 
derived. But fuch an account, fiippof- 
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ing it given us, we may not perhaps be 
capable of underftanding *. We muft 
therefore be much in the dark ; and 
while we are fo, while we lee nothing 
botjuft the prefent moment, and know 
fo little of the hiftory of the univerfe, 
and ils connexions and laws, it cannot 
but be unreafonable to pretend to be 
able to form an adequate judgment of 
our ftate, or completely to account for 
every circumftance in it. Every one 
who 

• Tte account of the Fall in Gtntfu is fiir fmro 
being fucb an account as I here mean. It is, per- 
hapsy in fome meafure veiled, or at let^farlial, and 
defigned only to inform us that, whereas we were at 
firft placed higher in the fcalc of being, we were re- 
duced lower and funt into our prefent mortaj itate in 
conlinjucnce of fome connexions we had with fuperior 
orders of creatures, or of the agency of an evil Bang 
reprelented by the Serfint; a deliverer being at the 
fame time promifed, who (hould dejlroy the vjarts of 
&e devil. — See the laft eiray in a book enntled, Crits, 
where a good deal that deferves attention is faid by the 
ingenious and learned author, on the power of fupe- 
rior Beings and the connexions wc may have had 
with them ; and alfo, on another fubjciil touched in 
pa^ 140. 
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ivho looks about him muft lament iHa 
degeneracy of mankind $ and every one 
who believes the doctrine of religum 
jnuil tremble for - the danger he 19 jo, 
and the multitudes, who are likely to be 
loft. - Ibftead of allowing ourfelves to 
be very anxious about difcovering the 
particular caufes that, brought us into 
thefe circumftances^ our chief enquiry 
fhould be» whether, amidft all our 
darknefsy we do. not fee enough to 
aflure us that God is perfedlly righteous 
in all his ways ; and about this I can 
entertain no doubts, for the reafbns I 
have endeavoured to explain. — B ut 
above all things, it is our bufinefs to 
take care of ourfelves, to keep clear of 
the corruption that is in the world through 
//^*, to ftrive to fave our own fduls 
amidft the dreadful wreck, and at the 
fame time to dft.j.^U we can to iave 
fome with ourfelves. This is the great 
ufe which we fliould make of what we 

have 

* 2 Pet. i. 4* 



^vereafbn tobelieveconcerningour fbtei 
and I wi(h I knew how to imprefs on 
the mind of the perfbn who reads this 
a due ienfe of its importance. Without 
doubt every other objedl: of concern^ 
compared withit^ is entirely trivial and 
infignificant. 
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SECT. V, 



Of the Vfes of the Do^rine of Prwidence. 

IN the preceding fcdions I have con- 
fidered, moft of the queAions relating 
to the dod:rine of Providence^ which 
fcemed to me of great importance. I have 
endeavoured to give a juft view of the 
nature and proofs of it, but have not 
aimed at difcufling every queftion that has 
been ftarted about it, or infifting on every 
argument that might have been urged. 
In dating, particularly, the evidence for 
Providence, I have avoided entering into 
fome reafonings which have a great cffeft 
on my own mind, becaufe likely to be 
confidered as too abftradted and metaphy- 
lical, and becaufe alfo a full explanation of 
them could not be properly given in this 

dif- 
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dilTertation*. What has been faid, how- 
ever, will, I hope, be fiifficient to convince 
fuch as will impartially attend to it, and 
nothing 



•Oflhis fort are the following oblbrvations, which 
I trill jufl mention htre, becaufe it h puJTible that, 
without any particular explanation, they may appear 

tft a few as important os they do to myfelf. Sine* 

aUlintiiatioumu^beajic-ffci^iol'romeliaiitingcaules^ 
ilfUiiliavenopliiceinanunoriginated nature. Ua- 
orlgipated power, wifdom, and goodnefs, therefore^ 
nuft be infinite. Wherever infinite pawir is, there 
maft be inhnite irmviedgt, it being contradiiftory mt 
fuppofe that tht power of any intelligent Being cau 
extend further than his ideas. And, fince the obli- 
gations of moi'alreiflirudearefounded it) eternal truth 
and rcafon, where there is infinite i/iaw/^^;, there 
muft be iniinUe geedriifi. There Is, thctefore, a 
neceflary connexion between infinite power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs. They ate eirentially one, and cannot;, 
icfidc in different natures. The fovcreignty of the 
ttiuverfe, therefore, mull be perfcdtly wife and 
righteous ; and ali the order and beauty in the crea- . | 
tion are to be traced up to one eternal and immutable 
principle of order and beauty, ?.nd of all that is 

venerable and excellent. It defcrvcs particular 

notice, that tile iiecellary connexion which our own 
ideas teach us, in the n^anner juft mentioned, 
between infinite power, wifdoni and goodnefs, anJ; 
which certainly is the moll agiecAbk iiiid important' 
Ml of 
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nothing now remain^ but that I repre(ent 
the proper improvement of this fubjed, 
and confider the influence which it ought 
to have on our tempers and lives. 

Here, ift. It (hould be recoUefted diat 
the argument on which I have prinpipally 
infifted in the lad fedion, furnifhes us 
with a ftrong reafon for contentment. At 
this reafon for contentment cannot be too 
much inculcated, I fliall not fcraple to 
recall fome of the obfervations t>cfore 
made, in order to give a more diftind 
and full account of it. 

The fadt I fhall go upon is, that hap- 
pinefs is prevalent in hbman life. This, 
I know, has been denied by fome, but 
certainly without any realbn. There is, 
in reality, no comparifon between the 

bleffings 



1 "tf^. 
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'<fl^all truths, is exhibited to us in all that we fee of 
the world ; there being no inftance in which the 
^ p^Ufer that made the univerfe has difplayed defign, 
which does not appear to be a wife and kind deftgn. 
\, ' Compare the note in page 23, 24. 
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^effings and the calamities of life, or 
"between the number of hours in which 
we enjoy fomekind of pleafure, and thofc 
in which we fuffer pain. What in fomc 
meafure deceives us in this matter is, our 
confidering every ftate in which we are 
not exempted from all uneafinefs, as a 
ftatc of abfokite mifery; whereas wc 
may be happy, that is, the luhQle pleafure 
of exifting may not be deftroyed, under 
confiderable degrees of uneafinefs. 
We are, on the contrary, apt to confider 
no ftate is happy which is not attended 
with fome fenfations of pofitive joy ; and 
this is true as this word has been generally 
ufed, but is far from being fo if we apply 
it, as I now do, to any flate or circum- 
Hances in which to be is better than 

not to be. Life, though deftitute of 

any particular gratificatioas, is naturally ' 
agreeable. Seldom docs it happen at 
the end of a day that we have no reafon 
to thank God for it, or that we can fiy 
with truth, upon reviewing it, that it 
has been a mifer&ble day to us. A ftate 
' M -I of 
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of fome degree of enjoyment, or of 
exemption from all fuch diftrcflcs as take 
away, while they laft, all cx)mfort, being 
our ufual ftate, it is what wc look for 
and reckon upon ; and therefore, what- 
ever happens to put us out of this ftate^ 
or to render exigence a real burden» 
is the more obferved and makes the 
deeper impreffion. And from hence it 
comes to pafs, that one fit of ficknefs or 
difikfter engages the attention, and fur« 
nifhes with matter for converfation for 
lAonths or years, wliile all the health 

■m 

and pleafures with which common life 
abounds, are overlooked and difpe^ 
garded. 

Suppofing it then evident that the por<» 
tion of good allotted to men exceeds the 
portion of evil, let us next enquire what 
reafon they can have for difcontent. Hap-* 
py, in fome degree, they feel themfelves. 
If then they are diflatisfied, it muft be 
becaufe they are not more happy. But 
this is perverfenefs and prefumption : Fop 

if 
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af this be a jull reafon for diiTatisfadiioi^ 
it is .in the nature of things, impoffible 

tlicy iliould ever be (a'tisficd. A per- 

ibn» fuppoie, in a lowilation and narrow 
circumftances, finds upon comparing his 
enjoyments and fufFeriqgs, the forxner to 
be greated, and his exiflence, all things 
confidered^ to be preferable to non-exifr 
tezice. Why then is he not contented ? — 
^* Bccmk he is not Rationed higher in the 

^^ world/' Suppofe this granted lum^^ 

W fli not the fame gtxMind of diieoQ« 

tent (till remain ? And would it not remaia 
though he was even r»fed to the. flatioa 

of an angel * ? It is plain, thcrcfbrc, 

M 4 that 

♦ Nopcrfon of any reflexion can imagine that tbis^ 
argument implies, that we ought not to ufe propel- 
Qteans to improve our circumitances, or incrtatb our 
happineff • The moft vigorous ufe of fuch meaiMif 
<:oiififteiit with the higheftdegree of fubmiffioxi to the 
Civine will, nay, is required by it. Whatever hap- 
pinefs lies within the reach of the powers given us, 
and we can innocently obtain, ought to be con- 
fukred as a part of the happinefs intended us by 
Providence : and it would be, not acquiefcing in . 

its djfpofals but thwarting then), to deprive'ourfelves. 

of it by inactivity and negligence. 
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It will not be improper to obfcrvc here,- 
that though I have argued on the foppo-* 
£tion that happinefs is preiralentin human 
life» yet we (hould, in reality, have no 
good reafon for complaint, tho* the con*- 
trary were true, provided it was the e£k& 



cc 

cc 



create uncafinefs to yourfelf, becaufe while you 
mufe on what you have not, you overlook what 
you have ; and accordingly you neither enjoy U ts 
you might, nor value it as you fhould. Surely, 
** it would be more wife as well as more piouSf to 
*< think of the advantages you have received, and $0 
<' acknowledge them with thankfulnefs; to remember 
<' that as a man^ you have the chief place in this £iir 
*' and beautiful world, and that God hath madeux 
•' men mafters of all worldly things. You therefore, 
*' who undervalue the gifts of God to man, reflefl on 
•' the privileges we men have received from Kim. 
«* The ftrength which is above our own we have 
** means to fubdue. The fwiftncfs we cannot over- 
** take, we have other ways to overcome. What we 
*< want in one refpe^ is fupplied in another. We 
<' have Si foul within us which is more than an equi- 
<* valent for all other gifts. Look round then, and 
** if thou canft not find any other creature which 
*^ thou hadft rather be than what thou art, be thank* 
** ful for thy condition, and confefs that God, in 
" very deed, hath been good to thee.'* 
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<^oar own ill condud. From this f<mrce, 
nodoobtedly^ proceeds our worfl: evils* 
Human life^ as it is the gift of God, or as 
wc might make it by behaving fuitably 
ti> hia intentions and ftndying to maintain 
tranquillity, is an unTpeakably greater blef- 

fiftg than we commonly find it. This 

qbibrvation places the abfurdity of difcqn* 
tent in a light that cannot but impreis 
evtfy ingenucui mind. Is it not (hameful 
to inunnur on account of evils which we 
voluntarily bring upon ourfelves, contrary 
to plain admonitions and warnings ? Does^ 
itnot infinitely more become guilty Beings 
who are fo much the creators of their own 
fufferings, to accufe and reproach tifm* 
fe/ves, than to exclaim agzinfi Providence? 

I cannot quit thefe reflexions without 
adding, that the fame argument with 
that now ufed to ihew the folly of 
difcontent in general, may be employed 
to fhew the folly, in particular, of the 
inclination which many perfons difcover 

to complain, becaufe greater light and 

evidence 
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evidence on feveral fpeculative points 
have not been granted them. Every 
man has light enough to ad: upon^ and 
to diredl him in his mod important con*- 
cems. This is all we can have any right 
to expert; and to indulge difcontent 
becaufe we have not fo much as we wifh 
for, or as is neceffary to fatisfy curiofity, 
would be tacitly to affert th^t we have a 
right to be omnifcient. — It is indeed our 
duty to ftrive to obtain all the light poffi- 
ble; but at the fame time we (hould 
remember, that it is no fmall part of virtue 
to acquiefce in that degree of light allotted 
us by Providence, or which we are able 
to acquire in the faithful ufe of our facul- 
ties.— But to difmifs this fubjed. 

I would further oblerve with refpedt to 
the proper improvement of the dodrine of 
Provi(^nce, that it ought to be always 
attended to and recognized by us. Thecare 
of the Deity, we have feen, extends to all 
events. Nothing happens without either 
bis appointment or permiffion. It muft be 

our 
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our duty to remember this, and to main- 
tain a deep fenfe of it in our hearts. No- 
thing can be more reafonable than that wc 
(houldlookup continually to the Sovereign 
Arbiter of nature, expedt fuccefs in our 
undertakings from him, and acknowledge 
him in all ourways. There is within us an 
"unhappy pronenefs to fink into an infenfi- 
bility withrefpefttohim, anditis remark- 
able that the chief caufe of this is the 
peculiar degree of our dependence upon 
him, and his being fo much one with our 
fouls that we overlook him. There is 
nothing fo near us, and therefore, there is 
Jiothing that we are fo apt to difregard. 
Heisin everybreath wedrawand in every 
thought we think, and for this reafon he 
engages not our attention ; and, becaufc 
every thmg, he becomes nothing to us. — 
-Thus, in particular, his power is as much 
•difplayed in thofe events which are moft 
common, as in ihofe which are moll extra- 
.ordinary. But ih the former we feldom take 
liotic,eof it, whereas in the latter it alarms 
and terrifies us. Were the bodies on the 
furface 
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furface of the earth to afcend into the aiff 
or were the planets to fly out of tibeir 
orbits, our thoughts would beimmediateljr 
drawn to God's hand; but it zSk&s ii6 ^M 
in caiS^s where there is much more fcaibn 
to ac^o wledge it, in the tendency of boiJACS 
downwards, and the regular motions of the 
heavenly bodies. What cooies to pais out 
of the ufual courfe we are never backward 
to afcribe to him 5 but what is done con* 
ftantly and regularly, we are 'ready to 
coniider as coming to pafs of itfelf, and 
requiring no caufe. We (hould endeavour 
to guard our minds againil this weakn^^ 
and fludy to acquire a habit of carrying 
up our views to God on all occafions# W^ 
may be fure of being right in doing this* 
The courfe of nature is nothing but his 
power exerting itfelf everywhere, accord-r 
ing to fixt rules, in order to anfwer the beft 
ends. The frame of the world muft be in 
every rcfpcGt what he has been pleafed to 
ordain. By him it fubfifts, and in bim we 
live J and movt\ and have our being *. Sec 

Sedt. II. page 41 — 54. 

One 

* Ads xvii. 2^. 
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(^ne cannot think, without concern and 
■ibrprife, t.>f the inexcufable degree in which 
■fome perfons are guilty of that dilregard to 
Providence, on which I am new remarking. 
'^hej terminate their views in the obje£ts 
«rffeolc,andforgetallfuperiorandinvifible 
[power. Tliey conlider the Deity as either 
.withdrawn from the world to enjoy repofe 
ju» the extramundane fpaces; or, if necef- 
Jarily prefent to it, as an idle and vain- 
glorious Being, who is abpve concerning 
himfelf withanyihingin it. Theylookno 
•liigherforthefourceofanyevilstheyfufFer, 
r bleffings tliey enjoy, than chance or 
/ortune, or fate, and they are generally 
f»ery well fatisfied if they can point out 
tfie immediate caufe of an effedl without 
enquiring any further. This hzi been 
,too true of even fome who have been 
diftinguifhed by the name of PbHofo- 
,^ers. But it is impofiible that they 
fliould have any juft titleto that charadter. 
It has appeared, I believe, that Aich a 
way of thinking is no lefs repugnant to 
true philofophy, than it is miferably 
gloomy 
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gloomy and difcouraging *.— — It il 
worth remembering, ' particularly, that 
the diipofition to be fatisfied with diico* 
vering the immediate caufes of efieds 
in natural philofophy, without carrying 
our views higher, argues exa£Uy the 
fame folly with that of a perfon, who 
ihould imagine that he had fufficiently 
accounted for the motion of a particu* 
lar wheel in a machine, by fhewing that 

It 

* «( A little philofophy inclineth mens minds to 
*' atheifm ; but depth in philofophy bringeth mens 
*^ minds about to religion** Lord BacotCs EJptf 9m 
Atheifm, 

^^ In the entrance of philofophy, when the fecond 
^' caufes moft obvious to the fenfes offer themfelves 
** to the mind, we are apt to cleave to them, and 
*^ dwell too much upon them, fo as to forget whit 
** is fuperior in nature. But when we pafs further, 
^^ and behold the dependency, continuation, and 
** confederacy of caufes, and the works of Provi- 
•*dence, then according to the allegory of the 
^' poets, we eaiily believe that the higheft link of 
^' nature's chain mud needs be tied to the foot of 
** Jupiter's chair ; or perceive that philofophy, like 
** Jacob's vifion, difcovers to us a ladder whofe top 
*« reaches up to the footltool of the throne of God/* 
Air, Mac/aurin^s Account of Sir Ifaac Newton* s Pbi^ 
lofophical DifcrverieSf Book 1. Chap. 3. 
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^ ft was turned by the wheel next to it, 
without extending his views to the flcill of 
I tiie artift, and to the Ipring, on whofc 
I conftant adtion all the motions of the 
I Inachine depended ; or rather it argues 
I tfic fame folly with that of the Indian 
f mentioned by Mr. hicke, who fatisfied 
I himfelf with thinking that the world was 
t./upported by an elephant, and the cle- 
hant by a tortoife. — It Oiould, however, 
ijbe oblcrved here, that there is an extreme 
f on the other fide, which ought carefully 
l.to be avoided. I mean, the extreme into 
L which thofcperfons run who have recourfe 
I mnudlately to Divine power, in order to 
' account for e't^ery event, and who are apt 
■toiook with horror on all attempts toailign 
I .the natural caufes of events. The former 
\ extreme is atheifm. This h fiiperjUtion ; 
I tnd both argue great ftiortiightednefs 
^and ignorance. But the laft is perhaps the 
I «Joftexcufable. We cannot fay how far 
Lthc dependence of lower caufes on more 
;eneral ones reaches, or how complicated 
priie mechanifm of nature maybe; but 
[■we know that the Maker's agency is the 
N primary 
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primary c?Mk which eftablifhed aU Qth?r$^ 
anfj to which all others owe their force ; 
and this proves, that there is a jui): f^p^ 
in which we, may afcribe to hijn every 
effect in the material world, and copiider 
all that happens as the refult of his will. 

Thirdly. From the account that has 
been given of Providence we may learn 
the reafonablenefs of Prayer. Were it 
true that the Deity does not attend to our 
affairs, or that the feries of events goes on 
in one immutable direftion independently 
of him, no help could be expedted from 
him; nor could we be at qll the better for 
any application of our minds to him, and 
therefore prayer would be an abfurdity. 
But it has been (hewn that tl^e contrary ds 
true. If I have argued right, the feries of 
events is juf\; what he fees fit to ^pppipt or 
zWqw. He is intifp^tely prefent with us 
every moment, obferying ^1 our thought^, 
and difpdfi'ng all the circumflances of pyr 
exiftence. The whole world is ip hi^ 
hand, and by an imperceptible d^tt&xoa of 
the operations of oatural caufes and of the 

thoughts 
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.thoughts of mankind, he can ov-er-rulc 
whatever comes to pafs, and grant proper 
AsAvers to prayer. — The objedion then 
u^and prayer, taken from the fuppofed 
iinajterablenefs of the courfe of tilings, 
aad (he impoflibiiity of deriving any be- 
ficfit from it, confidently with the fettled 
order of the world, is groundlefs.— — If 
there is an all-direding Providence, 
nothing can be more fit than to endeavour 
to engage it in our favour. If we owe 
our whole happinefs to God, and the 
entire fate of our Beings ii determined by 
his will, it mu(t be inexcufible not tQ 
ackaowledge and worlhip him. If he 
. governs all created exigence, and nothing 
can come to pafs contrary to his counfels, 
it is reafonable to fcek his prote<5lion, tQ 
fly to him in danger, to beg his aid ia 
accomplifhing our good defigns, to im- 
plore his bleirmg on our enjoyments and 
to recommend to his care thofe who arc 
dear to us. Nor can any perfon, who has 1 
his mind duly imprefled with a fenle of 1 
the abfolute dependence of all things on 
the Deity,omitthere ads without offering 
N 2 great 
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great violence to himfelf. — The 

an oraniprefent Deity prompts the human 

heart, with a force almoft irrefiftible, to 

diredl its defires to him. This tendency 

difcovers itfelf in all mankind ; and as 

far as it operates, it implies a necelTity 

of confidering prayer as likely to be of 

avail to procure blcflings for us. It may 

be well prefumed that this fentlment of 

nature muft be right ; and that the Deity 

does indeed either by himfelf or fome 

intermediate agency, follow prayer with 

fuch blefiings as it may be a juft reafon for 

communicating. Experience andobferva- 

tion prove nothing to the contrary. For, 

fuppofing the conftitution of the world to 

be fuch as eftabliflies an availablenefs ii 

prayer, it muft be impoffible to diftinguil 

the bleflings which have this fource front 

others. It is enough that we have reafon 

to conclude that God is a friend to the 

pious and worthy, and that we fee in 

genera] their ftate to be happier than that 

of the irreligious and vicious. The 

opinion that the Deityhas limited himfelf 
to a fettled courfe of aiting, or to general 
1; 
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Sws from whiclr4ie never deviates, has 
very little to do with this point. For let 
it be allowed to be true ; Is it likewjla 
true of all thofe lubordinate Beings, who 
may be the minifters of his Providence ? 
May it not be itfelf a /aw of his govern- 
ment. Or one part of his fettled courfe 
of afting, to make a proper difference 
between thofe who acknowledge his 
fupreme dominion by praying to him, 
and thofe who do not ? — But what is it 
informs us that the Deity never afts but 
by general laws ? The reafon I have 
mentioned more than once * for the 
eftablilhment of general laws is far fron\ ■ 
being any juft foundation for this opinion. 
Particular influences accommodated to ■ 
particular occafions, though fuppofed not > 
reducible to any general laws, may yet be 
agreeable to them, and entirely confiftent 
with their inviolablenefs ; as is {hewn in 
the firll and third fedtions. 

It is neceflary to add, that were there in 
truth, on account of the unalterablenefsof 
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the conrfe of nafufe stnd the frnpfopfieiy 
of adventitious influences, flo benefit to 
be derived from fupplicafion? of the 
Deity, an inconfiftency would be efta- 
blifhed in the conftitufion of the wofM ; 
for by the frame of our minds it would 
diffafe prayer to us, at the fame time fhaf 
by fixing its unavailablenefs it had 
rendered it vain and impertinent. But 
this fubjedt will come to be more amply 
difcuiled in the next Differ tation. 

In the next place. God's Providence 
Is theproper objedt of abfolute confidence. 
We ought to tf ufi: in it vnth firmnefs^ 
and to throw upon it all our careSi The 
belief of it (hould reader us ferene in all 
leafons, and fupport and encourage us ia 
the woril extremities. It is impofiible 
that any event in which our intereft is 
concerned fhould be negleded. Wc am 
under the protcftion of infinite power ^ 
mnd the charge of fovercign goodnefs. No 
perplexing fears, therefore, or defponding 
iblicitude ihould at any time enter into 

our 
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ooj^ brealb.— -One thiih, however^ let tl^ 
e^ttSvUlf attend to. Let us remeiiibef 
iliat our truft in God's Providence ought 
Xo be regulated by a regard to the fpotlefs 
purity of his charafter,^ and accompanied 
always with the pfa6tice of virtue, and 
our own utflioft prudence and diligence. 
Without this our expeftations from Pro- 
vidcrldc are vain, and our truft in it will 
be preemption . What it is chiefly 
employed in is the adjiiftment of evehts 
to the different charafters of moral agents. 
God is a rigAteousBcing, and he can favour 
none but the righteous. If we are not of 
this number we have nothing to exped: 
ttotn him. His government, which 
(bould be the joy of the whole creation^^ 
ought to be a terror to us ; and it will be 
a neceflary inftanceof its perfedl reditude 
to confign us over to puniflimcnt. It 
would be difhonourable to him to excrcife 
goodnefs towards thofe who abufe his 
goodnefsandare nuifances in his works. It 
is not fit that rational agents fliould be 
made happy without their own a6Hve 
concurrence, and virtuous induftry. But 

N 4 thefe 
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thefefuppofed there is nothing that fhould 
dldurb us^ nor is it poffiblc that we fhould 
expedt too much from the bounty of our 
Maker. After difcharging our duty and 
making the befl ufe we can of the powers 
given us^ we have nothing to do but to 
truft our concerns with the Deity, to 
commit to him our whole exigence, and 
wait quietly for the iffue of prefent eveats, 
which will prove glorious beyond con- 
ception to every true friend of righteouf* 
nefs. 

In connexion with this it muft be 
obferved that the dodrine of Providence 
is a fource of the higheft joy.— Were 
events under no good direction ; did blind 
neceflity or fickle chance govern the world, 
our condition would indeed be deplorable. 
We could look at nothing with any 
complacency. All nature would lofe its 
beauty, and appear dark and defolate. 
But this is by no means our ftate. The 
order of nature is wife and good beyond 
all that we can afk or think. Almighty 
power, it has been fhewn, united to perfedt 

wifdom 
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^vifdom and benevolence, is at the head 

»f the univerfe, adtuating all its parts, and 

»refiding over all its events.. What feems 

xnoft formidable, therefore may fit eaiy 

on our minds, and infinitely more may 

le expedted to take place in nature than 

the moil: benevolent heart can imagine. 

—How delightful are thefe truths ? With 

what exultation and triumph ihould they 

fill us ? Do you^ fuflfer under any 

calamity ?— Remember that the eye of 

the Deity is upon you, and that you can 

fufiFer nothing but in cQnfequence of the 

difpofals and couofels of his ever attentive 

and unerring Providence. Accept then 

your fufferings with a zeal becoming his 

faithful fubjedt. Submit to them with 

loyal and hearty afifedlon, and never 

indulge a repining thought. Wherein 

can your dignity confift except in having 

one will with God ? Can you bedifpleafed 

with what is right? Would you have 

the world governed wrong ? — No degree 

of improper pzin, nofufferingsinconfiiient 

with a perfedt order of adminiftration 

can 
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can ever find admiflion into the world* 
Our affairs, and thoffe of our friends 
and of all our fellow-creatures, are, in 
every particular, under the management 
of everlafting and omnipotent reafon and 

love. Is not this what every heart 

muft wifh for ? Is there any thing that 
we can poffibly defire beyond it ? What 
iatisfadion fhould we feel in exiftence^ to 
find ourfelves in a fcene fo glorious, in 
circumftances fo happy ? Did thft 

nniverfal order require us to facrifice to 
it every advantage of exiftence, or weftf 
the fubordinations edablifhed in the 
creation for producing the greateft good 
fuch as obliged us to give up all oui* 
happinefs; though, in thefe circum- 
ftances, fuch a fealty of heart to the go- 
vernment of the univerfe as would cauie 
us to rejoice is not perhaps attainable ; yet, 
if duly prevalent, it would certainly pro- 
duce perfcd: acquicfcence. But this is a 
fuppolition that we have no reafon ftt 
making. No fuch trial is put upon us. 
Our circumftances are infinitely happief. 

The 
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"P^il* tfrilverfalorder ha^ already brought u^ 

*^*chf bipf>ifv6ft; ftrtd *TO are iffiircfd thaf, 

tf" tre *toid tfee and difcharge ouf dttiy^ 

«>tyr hajppinefe flbaK not ceafe at deaths 

fimf be renetved m btighter regions, aiid 

there gtf o« iiWreafiDg aftd im^oving to 

ftU eternity.*— Oh f raviih'mg hope.— — * 

Glory for ever be to that inconeeivabld 

grace which thos bleflcs us *. 

Once VRx^^4 I cannot help obfervmg 
that the account which the fcriptures give 
of the dodtrine of Providence leads us to 
believe their heavenly original. It is not 
poffible to coa^der, without admiration, 
the elevated defcriptions which they give 
ofGodasprefidingovertheworld, produc- 
ing all the revolutions in it^ and working 

aU 

* The iv^ges of fm is death. Buf the gift of God 
is ititrkiUifey through Jefus Chriji euf Lord. Rom. 
vi. 23. Blefjed he the God and Father of our Lord 
^ Jefus Chrijij whoj according to his abundant mercy ^ 
has begotten us again to a lively hopcy by the refurreclion 
of fefus Chrifl from the deady to an inheritance 
incorruptible^ undefihd^ and that fadeth not away^ 
refervtd'in beaver for usy i Pet. i. 3, 4* 
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all things after the counfel of bis own nmll'^A 
The whole hiftory they contain is one 
uniform difplay of the Divine fuperinten- 
dcncy of our affairs. — It is an obfervation 
no lefs jufl than common^ that there is 
this remarkable difference between the 
iacred hiftory and all others; that whereas 
other hiftories feldom go higher than the 
pailions of men and the powers of nature 
for the fources of the events they relate, 
this always carries our thoughts up to the 
firfl caufe, and direfts our views to God 
as the guide and governor of whatever 
happens. ThusiofthefwordorafaminCf 
or a pejlilence^ it fays that God fent 
it\ \ of every calamity in a city^ that be 
does it ; of the wind and the lightnings 
that they go forth at his word ; of the 
rai?i, that he gives it ; of the falling of 
ajparrow to the ground, that it happens 
not without him; of what feems mod 
•afijal, that he direds it, and of the 

hairs 

*' iiph. i. II, 

t If. xlv. 7. — Amos iii. 6. — Pfal. cxiviii. — . 
Prov. xvi. 33,T-Matt, x. 29, jo.— Rom. xi. 36* 
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^^urs of our beadf that they are all nuni- 
^^er/at— — Such reprefentations of Divine 
I^rovidence, fo agreeable to our beft 
nodoDS, and exceeding all that can be 
^ound in other writings, afford an inter- 
zial evidence of confiderable importance 
in favour of the fcriptures. 

But further. As the dodtrine of Pro- 
vidence, fuppofed previoufly eftablifhed, 
fumifhes us with an argument for the 
fcriptures, fo thefe in their turn furnifh 
us with an argument for Providence. — 
Wc fee here that we have connexions 
with an invifible world of fpirits, that 
there have been interpofitions of fuperior 
power in our affairs, and that heaven 
does intereft itfelf about us particularly 
and wonderfully, — But what I have now 
chiefly in view is, the argument for Pro* 
vidence arifing from the completion of 
the fcri^jture prophefies. There are in 
the Old and New Teflament, many pre- 
diAio(is of events very diflant from the 
times when they were delivered, which 

are 
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are reprefentecj as fure to be verified by 
Divihe Providence. The accomplifliment 
of fuch predii^tions^ when it happens^ 
proves that the prediiScd events were 
indeed fubjedt to the fuperintendency of 
Providence^ and obliges us to conclude 
the fame concerning all events. When 
we find, for inftance, that the prefent 
ilate of the Jews and the corruption of 
chriftianity by popery were foretold, and 
the principal circumftances attending 
them defcribed, fome thoufands of years 
ago, we cannot doubt but thefe events 
have been all along objed;s of the atten- 
tion of the Deity, and happen only in 
confequenceof his unfetrchable coun&Is. 
•<— It is worthy of fpecial notice, that the 
reprefentatjon made in thefe prophecies 
of the J^otkfs ♦ holinefs of the Deity as 
liis moil di(lingui(hing attribute, a3d the 
chief fpring of his aftions in guiding 
events, proves further that the adminis- 
tration of the world is holy and righteous. 
—In fliort. The Bible gives us a kiftory 

of 

• Rev. IV. 8.— XV. 4« 
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of all the great fafts in which this earth 
is concerned from its creation to itsdif- 
Iblutjon. A confiderable part of this 
Iiiftory muft h^ prophetical, and what we 
})^ye feen verified of this part demon- 
ftratc6 that the writings containing it 
come from the author and ruler of nature. 
It Ukewife proves that the world is under 
amoral government, and thatDivinePro- 
vidcnce watches over it through every 
period of its duration. And, perhaps, 
the prophecies which ftill remain to be 
accomplilhed may fome time or other 
afford a demonftration of thefe truths that 
will put to flight all infidelity, and con- 
vince and furprife the whole world. 

It ought not to be forgotten on this 
pccafion that there is one evcntjmportant 
above all others, which the facred writ- 
ings foretel, and to which, they acquaint 
)]G> every prefent difpenfation of Provi- 
dence refers. I mean the last judg- 
ment; when, we are told, every one 
piall receive according to his ivorks, and 
I the 
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the Divine moral government with re- 
fped: to the human race (hall be confum- 
mated; when the earth with all her works 
Jhall be burnt up, the Son of man appear 
in power and great glory ^ and all that are 
in their graves jloall hear his voice, and 
Jhall come forth, they that have done good 
to the refurreSlion of life, and they that 
have done evil to the refurreSiion of dam^ 
nation. What we have feen verified of 
the fcripture prophecies ajfures us that 
fuch a time is coming ; and happy are 
thofe who are always thinking of it, and 
preparing for it. 

To conclude the whole.— Let us labour 
earneftly to bring our minds into that 
temper which the dodtrine of Providence 

requires. Let us follow implicitly 

wherever it leads us, and make an abfb-^ 
lute furrender of our wills to God's will, 
iupprefling all folicitude about every 
thing but adling faithfully the part he 
has affigned us, maintaining inviolably 
our allegiance to his government, and 

never 
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never wiihing to enjoy^ any advantage 
which he is pleafed to deqjp or to be 
exempted from any troubles which he 
can permit to come upon us,-^<Thui (hali 
we be eafed of all unneceiTary cares^ 
enjoy that peace of God which pajfeth aU 
underjianding^ and attain to the highefi; 
dignity and blifs of which rational Beings 
are capable. Oh I joyful reflection I 
God reigns, and all is well. Eternal 
wiidom and benevolence are prefent every 
where, and govern all things. Welcome 
then every event. Welcome difappoint- 
ment, iicknefs or deaths Let tempeds 
roar. * Let thunder tear the heavens^ 
or earthquakes overturn cities and king- 
doms. In all we may hear the voice of 
the prefiding divinity afiuring us that we 
need not fear. Within the embraces of 

his arms we muft be always fafe. 

Rejoice in the Lord all the earth. Say 
among the heathen that the Lord reigneth. 
Let the heavens rejoice^ and let the earth 
be glad* Let the fea roar^ and the foods 

O , clap 
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clap their bands ^ . P raife him all ye 
bis angels. Praife him fun and moon^ 
Praife him ye Jlars of light . Praife him 
ye dragons and all deeps. Fire and hail, 
pars and vapor, mountains and fields, 
bej^s ami M cattle, creeping things and 
Pying fsmls, Ungs of the earth and all 
pe^lti Pra^ the name of the Lord, for 
tis name ahme is excellent. Let the 



whole creation join in raifing one fong 
of praiie to him.— —Pr^ the Lord^ 
Omyjonl. 



^ Plal. xcri. cxiviii. ciii. 
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^Tbe Nature, R^q/bnaSIene/s, and Efficacy 
of Fray er explained, and the Obj6Bion$ 
to it anfwered. 

HA V I N G in the foregoing difler- 
tation endeavoured to explain and 
defend the dodrine of Pr^^^^;7r^, Ifhall 
now proceed to treat of the duty of 
Prayer. There is no religious duty 
againft which more 6bjedions have been 
made. It will, therefore, be ncceflary 
to begin this diflertation with ftating 
particularly its nature and reafonable- 
nefs. After which, I fhall give an ac- 

O 3 count 
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count of the manner in which it ougnt 
to be performed, in order to render it 
acceptable and fuccefsful. Thefc are the 
two heads under which I fhall throw 
what I intend to fay on the fubjedt now 
before me. 

By Prayer, I mean a ferious and fblemn 
addrefs of our minds to the Deity, as 
the fountain of being and happinefs, and 
the parent and governor of the world. 
It has been divided into feveral diftinc^ 
parts, according to the feveral adls of our 
minds when engaged in it. The chief 
of thefe parts are the four following. 
Acknowledgment of our dependence, 
and of the Divine perfedions and Sdvc^ 
reignty. Thankfulnefs for the mercies 
we have received. A penitential con- 
feflioa of what we have done amifs; and 
offering up our defires of favour and hap- 
pinefs for ourfelves and others. 

Nothing is plainer than that the firft 
of thefe is reafonable. Abfolute perfec- 
tion 
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tioQ of nature and charader, atfd com- 
plete excellence, mud be the properefl 
objeds of acknowledgment and efteem. . 
Woribip and adoration muft be dtie to 
the Being who made us, and who pof-« 
feflfes infinite power, wifdom, and good- 
nefs. He who is fupreme over all beings 
ought to receive the homage of all. 

The obligation to the next part of 
prayer, or thanlcfgiving for the mercies 
we enjoy, is as evident as the obligation 
to gratitude in general. There is no 
dearer principle of reoibn, than that 
thankfulnefs is due for benefits received ; 
and if that perfon a£ts wrongs who is 
not grateful to human benefactors, or 
who does not ftudy in a proper manner 
to teftify his gratitude, it is not poffiblc 
that he can be innocent who is void of 
gratitude to the Deity ; or who negledls 
to offer up thankful acknowledgments 
to the Being to whom he owes all he is, 
all he Aas, and all he hopes for. 

O 4 The 
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The propriety alio of the third part of 
prayer^ or of a penitential confefiion of 
our guilt;, is very obvious. — As htp 
therefore^ as thefe OMP^ftitute Prayer, there 
feems no room for queilioning its reafoQ-» 
ablenefs ; And it fhould be remembered 
that in reality they are very important 
parts of Prayer. 

m 

It virill, however,, be obje&ed pro- 
bably by fom'e, that all that feema necef- 
fary in theie inilances is a ienie of the 
Divine goodnefs, and of our dependent 
and guilty ftate; and that where this 
{£iif(^ and the proper reverent, grateful^ 
and penitent difpofitions are found, there 
can be no occafion for what is meant by 
Prayer. 

I anfwer; that it is plainly proper not 
only that we (hould poffcfs thefe Jj/po^ 
fitionsy but that they fhould be drawn 
forth into exercijcy and exprejfed by par^ 
ticular aBs before the Deity. Good dif- 
poiitions, when not attended with the 

afts 
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afts which are the proper expreflions of 
them, muft be defective. Gratitude 
and repentance leads us in all cafes to 
grateful and penitential acknowledg- 
ments. When in their due ftrength, 
^ey always produce thefe; and it is 
plainly fit they fhould.— It is incumbent 
upon us to teflify our regards to the 
Deity in the befl manner we can ; but 
it would be abfurd in any perfon to pre- 
tend he does this, who refb in contem- 
plation, and avoids all direA praife and 
worihip. 

The laft part of Prayer I mentioned 
was offering up our defires of favour 
and happinefs for ourielves and others. 
This is what is moft properly filled 
Pnylr I and it is what has been moft 
objeded to, and what therefore fhall 
be now particularly examined. The dif- 
ficulties which have been raifed about 
it, would, I believe, have been little 
regarded had more attention been given 
to the native and uncorrupted did:ates of 
' the 
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tlie human liiind on this fubjcA. What 
is evident, if it be not fo, that what we 
want from God, it is fit we fhould 
humbly implore from him ? What com- 
mon and unperverted underdanding can 
doubt whether there is a propriety in 
afking for thebieflings and benefits which 
we muft owe to his bounty ? Is it poffi- 
ble that if we negledled this, it fhould 
be equally fit that we fhould be made 
happy by him ? Who can help feeipg 
that devout fupplicants are more proper 
objedls of favour than thofe who never 
pray, though it fhould be fuppofed pof- 
fible, that, in other refpecls, their qua- 
lifications may be alike ? In fhort ; 

the adl of addreffing our dcfires to God 
for the benefits which are necefTary to 
our happinefs, implies in it that fenfe of 
our dependance upon him, and that 
acknowledgment of his dominion which 
render it felf-evidently proper. The fit- 
nefs of it is immediately perceived by the 
lowefl as well as the highefl underfland- 
ingj and the force of nature and reafon 

will 
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-will extort it from erery mind that pof- 
ieiles a juft fcnfc of piety. 

But let us attend to the objedtlons that 
have been urged. 

In the firft place ; it has been faid, 
" that there can be no reafon for Prayer, 
•' becaufe God, being omnifcient^ needs 
** not to be informed of our wants i 
and being unchangeable^ none of our 
fuppKcations can be the means of 
making any alteration in him, or of 
*' obtaining from him any benefits." 

Before I confider this and the other 
objedlions commonly infifted on againft 
Prayer, I muft beg leave to recommend 
to particular notice, that I aflert that 
there is an immediate propriety or fitnefs 
in fupplicating the Deity for the blef- 
fings we want. For the truth of this 
I appeal to every man's confcience. 
No words can make it plainer than it 

muft appear by its own light. Now 

the 
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the defign of all juft objedlions agarnft 
Prayer ought to be, to fliew that there 
is indeed no fuch immediate propriety ia 
the zQ. of fupphcation ; nor can any ob- 
jedions which have not this tendency, or 
which yJ(^/o/? that there is no fuch pro- 
priety, be of the leaft confequcnce. 

Keeping this then in remembrance, 
let us confider the objedlion juft men- 
tioned. The firft part of it, or the 

aflertion, that God, being omnifcient, 
needs not to be informed of our wants, 
is entirely impertinent. For no one ever 
faid that the defign of Prayer was to in- 
form the Deity of wiiat he did not know. 
The plain defign of it is, to obtain for 
ourfelves the blefllngs we pray for. This 
is .what every one muft mean whenever 
he prays. It is implied in the very idea 
of the action, that we may think it has a 
tendency to procure for us what we fup- 
plicate. This tendency is founded on the 
propriety vvhich I have faid there Is in 
alkinglbr the benefits we want. Hence 
aiking 
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flflcing becomes a means of having, and is 
univerfally fo confidered. — In other 
words; afking, in a proper manner, for 
bleffings from God has a tendency to pro- 
cure them for us, becaufeit is doing what 
is fit to be done, and what, therefore, 
God cannot but expetft and require us to 
do as a condition of our having them. 

Let us now confider what regard is 
due to what is laid in oppofition to this 
in the latter part of the objection. 

God, it is faid, is unchangeable; and, 

therefore, no prayers can be the means 
" of making any alteration in him, or 
" of caufing him to beftow any bleffings, 
" which he would not have bcrtowcd 

without them." 1 anfwer; it is 

true, indeed, that our prayers can make 
no alteration in the Deity ; that is, in 
his nature, charaBer, or difpofuions. But 
they may make an alteration in the exter-- 
nai effeSts of his agency, or in his 
manner of treating us. Nay, they m«/? 
inake fuch an alteration if they at all 
alter 
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alter our qualifications ; or if offering 
tbem up is the performance of a duty, 
or doing what is proper to be done. 
The diftinftion between the perfeftions 
of God, confidered as principles or difpo- 
fitions in his nature, and the exercifeof 
them in a courfe of outward aftions, the* 
an obvious and ufeful diftindlion, many 
Ibem entirely to forget. An affertion may 
be very juft when underflood of the lat- 
ter of thefe, which would be very wrong 
when underflood of the former. ■ ■ ■ ■ 
Thus, in the prefent cafe, though it 
would be improper to fay, that God may 
be rendered more propitious or favour- 
able in difpofition to his creatures by any 
thing they can do; yet, furely, he may* 
be rendered more propitious or favour- 
able in a^ to them. That is; their 
adions may be the means of many efife^ls 
of his favour to them. They may avert 
the confequences of his difpleafure, and 
procure bleffings for them which they 
would other wife never have had. 



It 
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It is worth adding, that as we may - 
thus by our adtions obtain bleffings for 
wrfehes from the Deity, confiftently with 
his immutability j fo, likewife, may wc 
for others. Or, what fome Beings do 
for their fellow-beings, their benevo- 
lence, labours, and virtue may influence 
though not properly the Divine perfec- 
tions, yet the exercife of them. They 
may fupply re!tfons to infinite wifdom 
for favouring others, and obtain effects 
of Divine goodnefs for them which they 

might elfe have wanted. But to 

return. If it be really proper that we 
ihoul(l humbly apply to God for the 
mercies we need from him, it muft be 
alfo proper that a regard (hould be paid 
to fuch applications, and that there (hould 
be a different treatment of thofe who 
make them and thofe who do not ; and 
it muft be exceeding frivolous to objedt, 

that this would imply changeablenefs 
in the Deity. God's unchangeablenefs, 
when ccnfidered in relation to the exer- 
tion of his attributes in the government 
I of 
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of the world, confifts, certainly, not in 
always acting in .the fame manner how- 
'ever cafes and circumftances altQr ; but 
in always doing what is right, and \'?ry- 
ing his condudl according to the various 
adlions, charafters, and di(pofitions of 
Beings. If tlien prayer makes an altera- 
tion in the cafe of the fupplicant, as 
being the difcharge of an indifpenfible 
duty ; V/hat would, in truth, ' infer 
changeablenefs in him, would be, not 
his regarding and anfwering it, but his 
not doing this. 

» 

Hence, it is eafy to fee that the notice 
which God may be pleafed to take of 
our prayers by granting us bleiSngs in 
anfwer to them, is not to be confidered 
as z yielding to importunity y but as one 
injiance of his adting agreeably to reafori, 

or his fuiting his dealings with us to our 

conduft. Nor does it imply that he is 

backward to do us good, and, therefore, 

wants to he folicited to it. This is no 

more implied in the cafe of Prayer, than 

I in 
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Bill that of repentance, or any othef in- 
stance of good eondu<ft, when conlidercd 
as obtaining for us bleffings and favour. 
C3od is always ready to do us all poflible 
£Ood i but there are certain conditions 
on the performance of which the effefts 
of his goodnefs to us are fufpendcd. 
There is fomething to be done by us 
before we can be proper objects of his 
favour ; or before it can be fit for him 
and confiftent with the meafures of his 
government to grant us particular bene- 
fits. We have a part to &&, and duties 
to difcharge, which, if neglefled, cannot 
but deprive us of his protei^on^ and leave 
us deftitute and unhappy. 

But I have, perhaps, beftowcd too 
much time on this objeaion.^— Let us 
then proceed to another on which great 
ftrefs has been laid, " Before we pray 
" we arc either worthy to receive what 
" we pray for, or we are not. If w« 
" ^izworthy, it isneedlefs topraybecaufe 
" we Ihall have what ie proper to be 
P *• givan 
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^* given us, whrtherwc pray for itofiot 
^* If wc are umpartJh^ no praj^era can ba 
f*- q£. any avail/* 

The weaknefs of this obje^Hoa will 
be obvious to any one who wiU apply 
it to a parallel cafe» and fuppofe it urged 
againfl repentance, or any other 4uty» 
when considered as a means of pfoc wisg 
U^fTings for us.. ^ Before we repent (it 
'< might be faid) it is eithct fit we 
^ .{fabuldireceiire bkffiogs fbom thcDdty^ 
** or it is not« If: it is fit, we fhalLrc- 
^' ceive them, whedier w^ repeat or 
^^ ncU fiorGod wants: nothing td engage 
<' him to do what is fit« If it ia not fit, 
^* our repentance can be of na avail/*— 
Every one will: acknowledge 4ie ioto>* 
lerabl^abftirdit)r of fuch a way of argu* 
ing agaihft repentance, and fee that 
l^e f istt/ anfwer to it is, that iffore repcn^ 
taniceiti may be unfit that we fliould 
ha fiavoUred by the Deity^ but that it 
thay become fit i^on repentance.— ~-^In 
4ike manxver,^ the fall anfwer ta the pre- 
:-vi, ' fent 
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£ntt bl^e6Han agaanil Prayer is^ that 
kefirs rraycr we may be unworthyi and 
that Prayer may be the very thing that 
makes us worthy. Before we pray it may 
be oniit to beftorw particular bleiHngs 
Upon us, apd it may be tber^ore fit to 
beflow them becaufe we pray for them. 
That this is true is undeniable, if. there 
is an immediate rcdlitude in afking for 
btcffings from the Deity j for hence, as 
Was before obferved, it becomes itfelf 
one condition of having, one circumftance 
fn our characters th'if contributes to ren- 
der us proper objeds of favour,- 6r one 
part of condud: which cannot be neg- 
ledsd without neglecting what is reaibn- 
ablc, without ncglefljinj^ virtue and duty, 
tnd Jo Jar difqoalifying ourfelves for 

receiving bleflings. »-Suppoi*e two 

perfons, in other refpeCts of like qualifi- 
cations, one of whom makes confcience 
of frequently and ferioufly addreffing his 
wifhes to the Deity for mercy and hap- 
pinefs. The other entirely omits tHis^ 
arid never puts up any fupplicatiops tp 
bim. Is it likely that both thefe perforts 

Pa will 
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will be treated alike ? Does not the one 
de right, and the other do wrong ? Does 
not the one a<5t as becomes a dependent 
Being, and the other as if he was inde- 
pendent ? May not the prayers of the 
one, as being in themfelves reafonable 
a£ls and proper acknowledgments of 
dependence and indigence, be efficacioua 
towards procuring for him feme eiFefts 
*>( particular favour ?— — On the whole j 
how evident is it that this objedlion, like 
the fiarmer, does not^^j^ but/uppoje that 
Prayer is not reafonable ? 

It has been further objefted, that me- 
ditation alone may anfwer all the purpofe* 
of Prayer, by fixing in our minds all 
thofe good fentiments which are expreflcd 
by it J and that therefore it cannot be a 
neceffary duty. 

As a reply to this it might be iaid, 

that meditation alone cannot fb well and 

fo effeiftually anfwer this end. But the 

moft proper reply is, that it goes on 

the 
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the falfe fuppofition that Prayer is rcafon- 
able only on account of the good efFeds 
produced by it in our minds. There 
is befides, I have faid, an immediate pro- 
priety in it. It is in it/elf a duty, like 
gratitude or veracity, independently of its 
confcquences. It is not only an exprejfion 
otii'f/flrii/wnof goodfentiments, but the 
immediate exercife of them in direft and 
explicit adts. 

But ftill it may be pleaded, " that the 
** difpofitions or fcntiments from which 
" Prayer fhould proceed are, in flrift- 
" nefs, all that can be necelTary ; and 
" that it is very unlikely that, while 
" deeply fenfible of our need of mercy 
" from God and our dependence upon 
" him, and poffcfling the moft fervent 
'* defires of his favour and the moft 
" humble and pious difpofitions, wre 
" iliould fuffcr merely on account of ; 
■' our omitting all formal fuppHcations, 
*• which, when confidered as dircfted 
•* to a Being who perfcftly knows our 
P 3 *' defires. 
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f^ defires, and who wants nothing to 
^r^gdge him tb* fdfil them (iilar'M 
'' iBiproper, look' more Ijike cemmo«> 
/f nioja$ impicrtmences than a6te *cif veal 
" duty/'. . * * \ 

What is fuggeftcd in the latter part 
of this objeflion hay =bcen confidcred 
before. One cah^ really fcarce think it 
pofTible for an unprejudiced underftand* 
ing feriouily to determine^ that addrefling 
our defires of ;go64 to an omnipresent 
Deity, or fupplicating him for benefits, 
is an impertineMce^:zn^ not a reafittdMe 
$oA proper tf^,*~^With refpcd: to the 
fbmoer part of the oii^eStion, it is enough 
to fay, that defires aiid ientiments are far 
from being abne fn^ient in stny cafe. 
It is the a&s in which they (hew them^ 
felras that give them their worth and 
acceptablenefs. No pious defires «id 
fentiments can be. what they ought to 
be, which do not carry us to the ads 
that are exprefiive of them, and iiTue 
)D d^TPtion, Befides the d^Cires and 
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i^bntiinentE, the adts themfelvee^ as was 
before obferved, are proper. Iddeed, k 
is not conceivable that thefe can be Ycpa- 
rated. He who has the feelings that 
become a creature and a firmer will o^t 
ftop at inaiSive defires and refleiSions. 
A convidlion of indigence anddependence 
which has no efFeift in turning the ibiil 
towards heaven, and engaging it to^ireft 
its defires to hitn who alone can -fuliil 
^lem, is as real a contradiction as a gr^ 
titude or benevolence which produces'no 
».Q& of gratitude and bencvolcnce.-~-r- 
He that is pofleffed with proper afer- 
tions to the Deity will feel the reafonr- 
ablenefs of Prayer : He will be neceHa- 
rily difpofed to it, and incapable of 
icfroiinng from it without doing violence 
to himfelf. A perfon who, with doc 
atteatioQ and a right temper, confiders 
•God as his maker and preferver, the 
parent of the univcr^, the difpofer of 
^1 blefiings, and the Iburce of all hap- 
pinefs, cannot fail to dircdl his heart to 
, P 4 him 
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hiro in humble and fervent fuppHcations. 
The love of God in the foul and prayer 
are fo infeparably connected that they 
are almoft the fame. No one who has 
a juft perception of the dependence of 
all things upon God, and is pierced 
with a fenfe of the amiablenels and excel- 
lence of his nature, can help falUng 
down before him in prayer and adoration. 
I^Jo one who knows what he has done 
to oiFend him, who fees hjmfelf loft 
rwithout his protcdtion, and is duly con.- 
■fcious of his innumerable wants, can 
avoid fiying to him for fuccour and mer- 
cy. One proof of this arifes from the 
-faft, that there arc few who, in times 
of danger or any particular emergencies 
and difficulties, do not neceflarily look 
Tip to God for help. It is the voice of 
nature at tliefe times that God is to be 
prayed to ; and indeed, in general, at all 
'itimes, it appears to be the jrrefiftiblefenfc 
-of mankind that Prayer is rcafonable. 
< There is as much a tendency in oi^ 
I patujei 
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natures to devotion as to food or foclety. 
Our native bent lies evidently this way, 
which never fails to difcovcr itfelf in the 
moll irreligious people, when calamities 
or death threaten them. 

To the perfon then who alledges, that 
ierious and frequent meditation joined 
with pious aifeiftions and deiires, is all 
that can be our duty, and that eveiy 
thing beyond is mere ceremony ajid fol- 
ly ; it will be proper to reply by afking — 
•' Do you indeed praftife fuch medi- 
•• tations ? Do you poffefs thefe pious 
•* affeftions and defires, and ftudy to 
" cherifh them by all proper means? 
" Do you often fet yourfelf to think of 
" the Deity, to contemplate his pcrfcc- 
•* tions, to recollcft his mercies, and 
, *' to endeavour to affeft your mind witli 
fcnfe of your abfolute dependence 
' ** upon him ? Can you truly fay that 
" you live and adt under the power of 
•* religious principles and fentimcnts ?" 
I may 
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I may venture to pronounce diat yea 

cannot anfwef in the affirmative. Itk» 

therefore^ impertinent to make fuch aa 

ohjcHkm } nor are you properly qualified 

to under ftand thcfuU force of the anfwer 

to it ^ • 

Should 

* << Gratitude, love, and eileem arc afe&ioits 
" which decline coBtealmenti when they are lively, 
*< we are naturally prone to exprefs them, even 
** though they give no new happinefs lo'tfieir 
<< objeO.'' Sti the chapUr m the w$rfhip dm U the 
Deity in Dr. HuteUnfrn's Sffi4m rf MoMlfbihf^^ 

Vol.1, p. 117. 

— *' The human mind feels a powerftil impulfe 
«* urging it forward to beg God to beftow what it 
<c wtihes fpr with veheoieope : Aisd tfaia very argti- 
*^ ment which is urged againft the liCcing up holf 
^' defires to God (viz. that he is infinite in goodjiefs, 
<^ and wiHing to gratify them) is a principa^mbtive 

<^ for offcriog them up ; a2ul makes it impofibfe for 
<< a well-difpofed mind to abftain from i^" Dr. 
LeechmarCs Sermon on Prayer* 

The impulfe mentioned here and above, urging 
us to addrctf our defires of happinefs to God, being 
plainly neural, is to be confidered as a direftian to 

pray from /the auth^u: of. nature. The impo^ilky 
of avoiding it, where therQ are juft afFeAions to tljc 
Deity, is founded not only on this naturalimpulfe, 

but 




Should it be again afked, whether i 
Being would be iefs ^voured by the Deity 
on account of his oixutting Prayer^ (appo-*- 
fing this otniffion to proceed from no« 
thing but a perfuafion of its impropriety i 
It would be proper to give the fame 
anfwer, as might b^ given to the fame 
^ueftion^* Aippo&d to be tffked concent* 
ifig the omiffion of any other moral duty 
from the (alf»e convi(^ioi>. ' 



i« ♦ 



QaC9 moip. It mBf be faid, that ^^ the 






courie of things is unalterable; and 
that, tbferefore, qpjaQfwers to Prayer 
^ can be expci^ed^ tvithout fuppofii^g 
<< God jto workmiracks for us, or to break 
" in upon the geaeral hi^R wd ibtded'orr 

. . " der 

but uih on a fitnefs which in this cafe is palpable to 
every pcrfort. To repeat defires ill our minds, teing 
at the-iainetirtie fenfible that the* fiipreme difpofer of 
cur lot ftandfi by us and qbierves them^ without ever 
4i«6|ipg f th^ to hiiBi or lod^ng to bim ibr the 
acoomplifliment of them ; this implies a neglect of 
the giver of all good, fo repugnant to the fentiments 
of the human heart an4 fo criminal, as to be abfo- 
lutcly incompatible with right dffpofitions. 
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" dcrof the world." — This objection has 
becDdiftindly anfwered in the Differ tadon 
on Providence, to which therefore I muft 
refer ♦. I fhall only obferve here, that 
under a perfect government there cannot 
be any fuch general laws, as are incon*- 
fiftent with every perfon's being treated 
agreeably to what he is and deesi and 
that, confequently, fince the difcharge or 
negledt of the duiy of Prayer is one im- 
portant circumftance that goes towards 
determining the cbaraders and deferts of 
Beings, there can be no fuch laws in na* 
ture as render it necefiary, that reaibn- 
able Beings fhould be treated in the ikme 
manner whether they pray or not. This, 
indeed, is itfelf the principal law and the 
immutable order of the Divine admi- 
niflration, *^ that all Beings fhall^ on 
*' the whole, receive according to their 
*^ works : " And it is of but little weight 
in oppofition to this, that we cannot foe 
diflindlly in what manner the laws of 

the 
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the world operate towards bringing it 
about as the great end of God's govern- 
'iment, and the 1a(l ilTue of all preftnt 



Hitherto, I have confined myfelf to. 
<he confideration of Prayer for ourfehes. 
It may be thought that fomething fur- 
ther ought to be faid in defence of Pray- 
ing for others. — '• For what influence. 

It may be faid, can our prayers have 
<' on the ftate of others ? What benefit 

can they receive from our interccf- 
•' fions ? Is it to be conceived that God, 
** like weak men, may be perfuaded 
" by the importunity of one perfon to 
" beftow on another any bleffings which 
" he would not elfe have beftowed, 
** and for the reception of which no 
•* importunity can render him more 
•* qualified ? " 

The proper anfwer to this will appear 
if we confider, that it Is by no means 
neceflary 
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I 

neceflary to fuppofe that the treatmeflC 
virhick Bemgs (hal) receive depends^- ift aH 
cafes, £blely on what they2reinthem(efvef«r 
This, without doubt, is what the unifiefM 
Governor c6ie/fy regards ; but it is not off. 
And the' there are fonie benefits of §ach a 
nature, that no means can obtain them for 
Beings who have not certain qoialiicatioQ^ 
there are other benefits whi£h one Bdog 
may obtain for another, or for which h€ 
may be indebted entirely to the kind of- 
fices of his fellow-creatures. -Aft adWEln- 
tage may become proper to be granMd ft> 
another, in confequence of fome ciMini« 
fiances he may be in, or fome ftlMA&tkB 
in which he may flwd tooth^rs^ which; 
abflrafted from^ fuch circumftances and 
relations, would not have been pfoptr ♦. 
Nothing is more intelligible than this, 
or happens more frequently in the com-^ 
mon courfe of affairs and events. Thd 
whole fcheme of nature feems indeed to 
be contrived on purpoie in fuch a manner, 

♦* Sec before, page 207. 
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i 1$ AatBi^ings might baveit in their poweif 
.^ It^inimberkr^ way^ fc bkis one atx>then 
t Kdf attefitiive peribn' ca:n confider withoot 
^(nrpti^e hmsr jM-ecanottS^ the ftafe (^ meft 
ik partictttiir is^ left, and how depen- 
#at their moft inaportant interefts^ are 
Made on their condud: to one another. 
^e end <£ d^is conftitution appears 
inly tfobe, to give lis room and ibope 
the exercife of beneficence. And, 
IHrjgenefa]; it id obvious that had the 
and happinefe of Beings been ibade 
Twife than precarious and dependent 
in the manner we find thenh dll pofii- 
bility of this virtvie, and confequently the 
IbUimeft part of rational and moral hap-« 
fmie£s, would have been excluded horn 
the creation *• 

But not to infifl: on this. It is fufikient 
for my purpofe, that the general fadt is 
certain; that Beings may, in various 
ways, be the procuring caufes of good 

to 

* Sec the Diflertation on Providence, p. 127^ 
&c. 
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to one another. So true is this, that] 
almofl all our happinefs isconveyed to \x%A 
not immediately from God's hands, buu 
by the inftrumentality of our fellow^ 
beings, or through them as the channeM 
of his beneficence, in fuch a fenfe, thilr 
had it not been for their benevolence anA 
voluntary agency, we Ihould have for' 
ever wanted the bleflings we enjoy. 



Let us now apply thefc obfervations'^, 
to the cafe of Prayer for others. — " 

Why may not this be one thing thHi 
may alter a cafe, and be a reafon 
with the Divine Being for fhewing 
favour ? Why, by praying for ontt 
another, may we not, as in many other 
ways, be ufeful to one another ? Why 
may not the univerfal Father, in con- 
iideration of the humble and benevolent 
interceflions of fome of his children 
for others, be pleafed often, in the courfe 
of his Providence, to dired events for 
the advantage of the perfons interceded 
1 fot 




} 
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£ot in a manner that would not otherwile 
have been done ? No truly bene- 
volent and pious man can help lifting 
Up his heart to the Deity in behalf 
of his fellow-creatures. No one whofe 
breall is properly warmed with kind 
wiJhes to his brethren about him, and 
who feels within himfelf earncft defires 
to do them all poflible good, can avoid 
offering up his kind wiflies and defires to 
the common Benefador and Ruler, who 
knows what is beft for every Being, and 
who can make thofe we love infinitely 
happy. In reality ; fupplications to the 
Deity for our friends and kindred, and all 
in whofe welfare we areconcerned, are no 
\c& natural than fupplications for our- 
fclves. And are they not alfo reafonable? 
' What is there in them that is not worthy 
themoft exalted benevolence? May it not 
be fit that a wife and good Being fliould 
pay a regard to them ? And may not the 
regarding and anfwering them, and, in 
general, granting blelfings to fome, on 
account of the virtue of others, be a 
Q^ proper 
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far it becomes actually a ground of fa^^jU 
dr what ahfwcfs to it are granted in'par^ 
ticular inftanccs, we. are not capable- of' 

deternrining. There is here, un4oul$te4Iyf 

* • • . - 

room for miichfoHy andfiipcrftitibn. 
Care fholild be taken that neither our 
prayers for ourfelves or others be too par- 
ticular^ and that we indulge no other 
expeftation in confequence of them than 
that, if the fruits of genuine benevolence 
and piety, they fliallbe accepted and heard 
as far as is confiftent with the order of the 
world and the purpofes of infinite wifdom* 

It would be very unreafonable to urge 
on this occaiion an objedion already con* 
fidered : that God is infinitely good, and 

* 

wants nothing to engage hira to grant 
any bleffings to thofe who are -not 
improper objedls of them. Nothing ^s 
plainer than that this may, with equal 
force, be urged againft any other duty of 
natural religion. The whole queftion is 
whether Prayer may not itfelf be a cir- 
cumftancc creating propriety and altering 

a cafe. 
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immediate view of every one in praying 
£>r another, as well as for himfelf, is to 
obtain what he prays for ; and did any 
one apprehend that the adt of fupplicating 
the Deity for ot}iers has no tendency to be 
of.any advantage to them, I cannot fee 
what could ever lead him to it. No one, 
I fuppofe, will aiTert that what we mean 
by addrefling our defires to the Deity for 
^iers is fome benefit to ourfelves. It muH*, 
therefore, be wrong to reft the whole 
'defence of Prayer on its tendency to 
promote bur moral and religious improve- 
ment. This, without doubt, is in the 
higheft degree true of it; but it is its effedl 
not its immediate and direct end. 

Several queftions, not eafy to be an- 
fwered, may be afked about the extent of 
the efficacy of Prayer. But this is not a 
point into which it isneceflary forme to 
enter. All I plead for is, that it is not 
abfurd to fuppofe it one thing which the 
Deity is pleafed to regard in the commu- 
nication of good to his creatures. How 

0^2 far 
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SECT. IL 

Of the Importance of Fray er as an injlru^ 
mental Duty ; theHappinefs of a devout 
Temper f and the particular Obligation 
to public Worjhip. 

THERE remain fome further argu- 
ments for Prayer of great weight, 
which muft not be overlooked. I have 
hitherto defended it without any regard 
to its efFedls on our tempers and lives 5 
but it is neceflary that thcfe fhould be 
particularly reprefented, in order more 
fully to recommend and juftify it.— No- 
thing, certainly, can tend more to pro- 
mote a right conduct and temper and to. 
cftablifh within us all good difpofitions, 
than this duty properly difcharged. He 
that makes confcicnce of frequent and 
ferious Prayer muft live under an habitual 
fenfeof theprefence, authority, and provi- 
dence 
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dence of God, and of his dependence 
upon him and obligations to him. He 
muft be continually reminding himfelf 
ef the moil important truths, and ex- 
citing himfelf to the utmofl care of his 
life. He mufl: be always exercifing 
repentance for his tranfgreflions and be-* 
oevolence to his ftllow-creatures. It is 
fcarcply poflible for fuch a man to be 
odierwife than truly virtuous. The 
indulgence of known guilt, and a regular 
courie of unaflFe£):ed devotion are {q 
incompatible, that it is not conceivable 
that they can be united in one and the 
lame man I acknowledge that there 

are many pretendedly devout people who 
are as falfe, fpitcful, peevifti and covetous 
and in every refped: as unamiable 
as* any perfons in the world: And 
the fcandal given by fuch has, I believe, 
contributed more than any thing towards 
bringing devotion into discredit. But 
what is the devotion of fuch ? 
A mere lip fervicc ; not the work of 
the foul. T\iQ femblance of devotion; 

SL4 not 
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not the reality. An abufc of the A1-* 
mighty ; not genuine worfhip and piety. 
——Where the true fpirit of devotion 
prevails^ it cannot fail to render a man 
more amiable, and to promote the puri- 
fication of his mind. It will ftifle in 
the birth all wrong tendencies ; fubdue 
the temper to kindncfs and charity; 
conquer every rebellious inclination^ and 
form the heart and life to univerfai 
goodnefs. Can a man fet himfelf often 
to realize to himfelf the infpeftion of 
the Deity and to adore his perfedtions, 
while he feels himfelf an enemy to his 
laws and government ? Can he with a 
contrite heart confefs his fins, and not 
refolve to forfake them; Can he fo mock 
his tremendous Creator as to feek favour 
from him while he goes on to affront 
him ; or to beg that love and forgivenefs 
to himfelf which he is not willing to 
praftife to others ? Can he pray for thoffe 
Vfhodejpi foully ufe * him andperfecute him^ 
gpd *t the fame time indulge rancour 

in 

t M^tt. V, 44, 
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in his heart ? In rtiort j can he employ 
himfelfin turning hisattention frequently 
to eternal righteoufners and goodnefs, 
without participating of feme degrees 
of thele excellencies j or preferve a 
conftant intercourle between his mind and, 
the firft and bcft of all Beings, without 
growing like to him and being confirmed 
in pious gratitude and rcfignation ?■- ■ ■ 
'Tis one of the jufteft obfervations, that 
what we don't think of is the fame to 
us as if it did not exift. There is little 
or no difference between what is not 
cori/idered and what is not helicved. It is 
the reflexion on what is believed that 
renders it ufeful to us, and gives it its 
whole power to influence us. The 
pradlice, therefore, of ftated Prayer 
muft be of unfpcakable ufe, as it is 
perpetually fixing our refletftions on thole 
truths which are the fprings and fupports 
of goodnefs. There is nothing docs 
this fo well. There is nothing engages 
the attention fo clofely to the moft im- 
portant truths, and confequently nothing 
that 
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that has fo much power to excite good 
afFeftions, and to keep alive and confmn 
good refolutions. I will venture toadd, 
that for this reafon it muft be the bcft 
means of preparing our minds for Divine 
influences, and of drawing into them 
thofe irradiations of Divine grace which 
upright and pure minds have reafon to 
expe<ft. When in the midft of the hurry 
of life and full of its cares, our minds 
are not property fufceptible of good 
impreffions. But when we retire from 
the world, and employ ourfelves in the 
duties of devotion, all fenfible objeds 
lofe their power ; the tumults of paflion 
fubfide ; the voice of the Deity within 
us is capable of being heard, and our 
breads are thrown open to heavenly 
communications. v 

We may then lay it down as certain, 
that Prayer is in the greateft degree fub- 
fervient to virtue, and produ<ftive of the 
liigheft advantages. 'Tis in this that 

the 
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the converfion of the foul to religions 
goodnefs generally firft ftiews itfelf« 
'Tis the beft friend of every virtue, a 
faithful monitor in all feafbns, a powerful 
quickener in every laudable under- 
taking, andoiie of the chief fprings of 
that wifdom which is from above, and 
that peace which the world cannot 
give. 

But it muft be here attended to, that 
though Prayer is inftrumental to virtue 
in the manner now reprcfented, it is by 
no means merely an injirumental duty. 
This muft be acknowledged if what 
has been before faid is juft. It appears 
to me unqueftionable that it is a prime 
and original duty of natural religion, 
which derives its obligation, not folely 
from its efFedls, but is of intrinfick obli- 
gation and reftitude. 1 muft add, 

that it is the higheft poflible recommen- 
dation of Prayer, that it is not only itfelf 
virtue, but the beji means of virtue; 
not only itfelf a duty, but of the greateft 

ufe 
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ufe to maintain and increafe a regard to 
all other duties. 

What has been laft irjfifted on naturally 
leads to an obrervation proper to be 
juft mentioned, and which will fet the 
reafonablenefs of Prayer in alight fome- 
what different from that in which wc 
have hitherto viewed it. — Siippofe that 
it had no immediate propriety in it, yet 
if it is fo important a means of virtue, 
and fo ufeful towards imprcfljng on the 
mind pious fen timents; if without it wc 
fiiould neceflarily grow moreremifs and 
■c^elefs, lefs mindful of the Deity, and 
lefs affedled with his perfedtionsi this ' 
alone affords to the Deity the higheft 
reafon for comrnanding it, and making 
the regular difcharge of it a ftandlng 
law of his government, and a flanding 

condition of his favour. And as ia 

the reprcfentation before given of Prayer, 
it implied no reflexion on the good- 
nefs of God, to maintain that he expeds 
us to do what we ought, to do j that is, 
addrefs 
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addrefs him and '^*: for bleflitigs before 
^wc have them : So here, there is plainly 
mucti lefs reafon for fuch an .obje(9ion; 
our ideas of Divine goodnefs being not 
diminifhed but magnified by fuppofing, 
thathe makes folemn adts which are con- 
ducive to our higheft perfection necciSary 
to our being favoured by him. 

Before I proceed further, I cannot help 
flopping to take notice on this occafion 
particularly of the inter cejjionary part of 
Prayer, as a mod obvious inflance of the 
tendency of Prayer to improve us. — — 
No one can avoid feeing how happy an 
efFe£t-th»s muft have in fweetening our 
tempers, in reconciling us to all about 
Vs, and caufing every unfriendly paflion 
to die away within us. We cannot offer 
op prayers to God for our fellow-men, 
without fetting them before our minds 
in fome of the mofl engaging lights pof- 
fible; as partaking of the fame natures 
with ourfelves, liable to the fame wants 
and fufFerings, and in the fame hclplcfs 
I circum- 
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circumftances ; as children of the iame 
father, fubjedts of the fame all--wi(e go- 
vernment, and heirs of the fame hope8« 
He who prays for others, with under- 
Handing and fincerity muft fee himidf 
on the fame level with them ; he muft 
be ready to do them all the good in his 
power ; he muft be pleafed with what- 
ever happinefs they enjoy; he can do 
nothing to leflen their credit or comfort ; 
and fervent defires will naturally rifif 
within him, while thus engaged, that 
his own breaft may be the feat of all 
thofe good difpofitions and virtues which 
he prays that they may be bleft with. 
Refentment and envy can never be in- 
dulged by one who, whenever he finds 
himfelf tempted to them, has recourfe 
to this duty, and fets himfelf to recom- 
mend to the Divine favour the perfbns 
who excite within him thefe pafEons. 
No defire of retaliation or revenge, no- 
thing of unpcaccablenefs, ill-nature, or 
haughtinefs can ealily fliew itfelf in a 
heart kept under this guard and dif- 

ciplinc. 
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cIplilM. How is it poffible to ufe 6m ill 
for whom We are conftant advocates with 
Ood i How excellent a parent or friend 
ift Ae likely to make, who always re- 
iMnfibetis before God the concerns and 
interefts of his children and friends, in 
the fame manner that he remembers his 
own ? Is there a more rational way 
of expreffing benevolence than this ; or 
a more efFeftual way of promoting and 

enlarging it ? Nothing is more 

defirabk or more delightful than to feel 
ourfelves continually under the power of 
kind afFeftions to all about us. Would 
we be thus happy ? Would we have 
our hearts in a conftant ftate of love 
and good- will ? Would we have every 
tender fentiment ftrong and adtive in 

our breads ? Let us be conftant 

and diligent in this part of devotion, 
and pray continually for others, as we 
do for ourfelves. 

I might in this manner go through 
all the different parts of Prayer, and 

point 
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point out particularly the happy inflnen 
which they are fitted to have on 
tempers and condud. But this would 
be, in a great meafure, a needlefs work; 
it being hardly poffible to doubt on this 
point. * 

From the whole of what has been faid 
we may now colledl the following reafons 
for Prayer, which deferve our careful 
attention. 

I ft. It is in itfelf neceflarily right. 
We cannot omit it without violating the 
plaineft reafon ; without contradicting 
the higheft relations in which weftand; 
and, in effedt, fetting ourfelves up as 
felf-fufRcicnt and independent. Nothing 
can be criminal if it be not fo to forget 
Him from whom alone comes every good 
gift ; to negledt Him who is the blifs 
of all nature. Shocking, certainly, is 
the guilt of every irreligious perfon. He 
(hould blufli to lay any claim to true 
^ortb of character. 
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2dly> Prayer is neceflary to promote 
a good temper in us, and to train us up 
in righteoufnefs. Without it all our 
virtues will wither, our good defircs 
and refolutions will languiih, and reli- 
gious truih lofe its power over our 
minds. Prayer rightly performed implies 
the lively exercife of love, gratitude, 
humility, repentance, hope, refignation, 
and almoft all the worthy principl&s 
that can aduate the heart. When this 
is neglected they lie dormant, and 

muft tend to decay. As a heart 

overflowing with love to God and man 
.will unavoidably give itfelf vent in 
Prayer -, fo Prayer has a tendency to carry 
this bleffed temper to Its higheft pitch ; 
nor is it ealily to be conceived how 
friendly an influence thefe have on one 
another, or how clofely they are con- 

ncfted. Nothingcan be more fublinie 

than a fpirit of unafFedted and zealous 
devotion. A heart infpired with this 
muft be holy and pure, prepared for 
every good work, and filled with every 

R Divine 
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-Divine grace* This facred fire, where— 
"^jever it enters, will confume the drofs 
of the mind and refine all its powers. 
'Serious and attentive Prayers t^ing us 
to a nearer view of the Divine perfec- 
tions, and draws light and glory from 
them into our hearts. By this we ele- 
vate ourielves above fenfible objefts, 
unite our fouls to the firft good, furren- 
der our wills to God's will, and maintain 
in ourfelves a conftant and cheerful acqui- 
elcence in that order of events which his 
wifdom has appointed. — Inihort, Prayer 
is the main duty of religious virtue ; the 
neareft approach to God we are now 
capable of; the immediate exerciie of 
our nobleft affedions on their higheft 
obje£t» and the fupport and life of all 
'true piety. 

3dly, It is incumbent upon us to pray 
as we hope for the favour of God. This 
is one qualification for his favour; ot< 
important means of obtaining blefTings 
from him. Thofe who omit it muft 

be 
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he under his difpleafure; but thole wha 
fldmowledge him in all their wdys, and 
live under a fenfe of his rightful do« 
minion exprefled by aU fuitable adions^ 
muft be approved by him^ and the 
objeds of his peculiar care. It is impof« 
6ble that he ihouldnot make a dific^ 
rence between them and the impious 
men who addrefs no acknowledgments 
to him» 

To thefe arguments for Prayer, taken 
from what has been faid to (hew the rea« 
(bnablenefs of it, I will add that theChri- 
ftian revelation enjoins it. This, I know^ 
will weigh but little with moft of thofe 
who objed to this duty. But it muft have 
great weight with every attentive Chri* 
ftian.— -Our holy religion exhorts us 
to fray without ceafing i to pray always 
with allmannef of prayer^ andfuppKca^ 
tion in tbejpirit*, to continue in prayer^ and 
watch unto the fame with thankfgivingi to 
Uft up every where hofy hands without 
wrath or Jlrife, and to makt fupplications 

R 2 and 
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and inter ceffiom for all men, fince this ii 
good and acceptable in the Jigbt of God. 
This duty is particularly recommended 
to us by the example of Chrift himfeUv 
the founder of our faith and hopes*. 
" The accounts we have of the time he 
ipent in devotion, and of his regularly 
performing all the offices of it, prove 
that this muft be an important part of 
righteoufnefs, and that there is po vir- 
tue fo pcrfcdt, or dignity of charaAer 
(b great as to fuperfede the reafbns 
on v^hich the obligation to it is founded. 
Such imperfe(fl and iinful creatures as we 
are have certainly peculiar reafbns for 
it, and therefore mud be in the higheft 
degree inexcufable if theynegkO: it. — — 
But furthei^s Chrift has encouraged us. 
to this part of duty by promifing par- 
ticular favour to thofe who diligently 

pra6tife 

* Matth. xiv. 23. JVhen he badfent the tnuhitui^ 
ittvajy hi went up it.to a moMttain apart t$ prof^ 
Luke vi. 12. He wait out into a mountain to^aj^ 
jond cMiuUid all u^lt in prayer to Ocd» 
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pradife it. That efficacy rf Prayer to 
obtain blqifings for us which I ha^re 
endeavoured to prove and explain, is by 
him clearly affcrted. Thus Mattb. yn. 7. 
AJk and yejball have. Seek and yejbatt 
find. Knock and it Jhall be opened to you^ 
For every one tbat ajketb^ recehetb. He 
that feeketb^ findetb. And to bim tbat 
knocketb, itfi)aUbe opened. Matth. vi. 6« 
But tbou Hvben tbpu prayefi^ enter into 
thy chfetf and pray to tbe Father in fe^ 
cret ; and^ thy Father nvbofeeth in fecra 
Jball reward thee openly. « To the 

fame purpofe he has taught us in the 
parable of the widow and unjuft judge* 
Luke xviii. 

But let it be remembered, that though 
Chriftianity thus commands Prayer, it 
is by no means merely a Chridian duty. 
It is an eifential part of all religion. All 
nations of men acknowledge the obliga*- 
tion to it, and the pradtice of it has been 
as univerfal as the belief of a Ddty. 

■ • • ■ ■ 

R 3 In 
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In the laft place. I would recom- 

tDcnd this duty from the confideratlon 

of the pleafures that attend the due 

difcharge of it. Prayer, as has been 

■fcefore obferved, is the exercife of our 

' higheft afFeiftions on their higheft objedt, 

L »nd the intercourfe of our minds with 

I uncreated and fovcreign goodnefs. It 

[ jnuft, therefore, be the foundation of 

I <the higheft pleafure. — It is alfo in Prayer 

I that the happinefs arifing from the prac- 

l.lice of virtue, and the hope and triumph 

' it infpires are chiefly felt. At no other 

l^me are we fo open to the caufes of 

] virtuous pleafure, or fo difpofed to the 

xaoft joyous and exalting reflexions. It 

is in the power of every one who \vill 

snake the experiment, to fatisfy himfelf 

ebout this. What delight does a virtuous 

man often feel when he puts himfelf fo» 

3cmnly into the prefence of his Maker, 

9iid confiders him as one with his ibul 

and as obferving every motion within it j 

when he implores all fuitable bleffings 

from him, with a lively faith in his 

I I H readinefs 
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peadinefs to give him more than he can 
lik or think; when he adores his 
inconceivable excellencies, and magnifies 
md bleiTes that love which gave being 
to the world; when he commits hiq 
whole exigence to him with boundleft 
hopCf and gives full fcope to every 
pious and grateful affedion? What 
rapture and ravifhment attend fucb 
ezerciies, and^how high do they lift 
our fouls * ? W ords are indeed 

wanting here ; nor is it poflible properly 
to defcribe the pleafure there is in all 

the 

* << In thefe the foul is enlightened, enlarged* 
>^ raifed, nivifhed. In thefe it foars up to heaven, 
>< and looks down upon earth. In thefe it poflefies 
^^ ftability and fecurity, peace and reft in the midft 
'^ of a frail unftable nature, and a reftlefs and 
^< tumultuous world. In thefe all the paiEons of 
^^ the foul are exercifed with a moft tender fenfible 
<< delight, forrow, fear, or reverence. Hate and 
^< indignation do here exprefs themfelves to the 
'< height, not only without any dilbrder or torturq, 
'< but alfo with great contentment and fatisfaftiqn 
*^ of our nature. Love, hope, joy reign here 
*« without either check or fatiety," Dr. Ltua/s 
Enjulry after Happinefs. Vol. I. p. 1 17. 

R, 4 
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the aiis of devotion ; in addrefling our 
defires, with a pure heart, to our 
almighty parent ; in praifing him for 
his innumerable benefits; in befeeching 
. him to caiife us to grow in every amiable 
dirpofitbn [ in interceding with him for 
thofe we love; in feeling benevolence, 
^atitUdo, and hope kindling within ua 
before his eyej in fpreading our wants 
and perplexities before him, and feek- 
ing direction and help from him ; in 
Ihrovving our cares and burdens upon 
him, and referring ourfelves to his dif- 
pofel, lb as not to retain any isijh of ■ 
«ny thing which he is pleafed to forbid 
or deny. Even the tears of penitential 
forrow and contrition, or of fympathy 
and benevolence, into which a devout 
perfon may fometimes be melted, have 
a fwcetnefs in them not to be exprelTed, 
(ind are more to be de^red than the 
greatcft joys of the irreligious.— —Am 
I, reader, now talking to you a language 
you do not underftand ? Have you never' - 
ttU "^ry of the pleafures \ am now 
. fpeaking 
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fpeaking of ? Do you not know what it 
is to look up to God in private and to. 

pour out your foul before him? 

Unhappy then are you^ and a ftranger 
yet to what you ought to be beft 
acquainted with. 

In order to obtain a juft fenfe of the 
pleafures connected with devotion, it 
ihould be remembered with how much 
more force . our afledions ought to 
exert themlelves before the Deity than 
in any other circumflances, and what 
greater influence his prefence ought to 
have over us than the prefence of 
inferior Beings. It is certain that we 
have more to do with him than with all 
nature, that he may be infinitely more 
our happinefs than any of thofe objeds 
which he has adapted to our faculties, 
and that the nearefl and moft important 
of all relations is that between a creature 
and the Creator. The approach, thcre- 
fpre, of an upright mind, pofleft of juft 
views and proper feelings, to the Deity, 
I to 
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to its guardian and life and greateft friend^ 
cannot but be produftive of the higheft 

effeds. But it will not be amifs, on 

this occafion, particularly to compare the 
pleafures of devotion with thofe atifing 
from contemplating the works of the 
Deity. In fludying the laws and order 
of the uni?erfe we converie only With 
cfiedtsy but in devotion our minds are 
turned immediately to the cau&, and 
contemplate, not ihtjhadows oxjigns of 
wifdom, power, and goodnefs, but thefe 
qualities themfelves as they exift in the 
ncceflary nature of the Deity. How 
much higher objects of contemplation 
and admiration muft uncreated excellence 
and abfolute perfection be, than any 
traces of thefe or emanations from them r 
'Tis in God alone, in the fupreme 
intelligence which fills all things and 
from whence all order and good iprung, 
that we can find complete fulnefs of sdl 
that is lovely and beautifying, and where 
every power within us can have room for 
its utnK>ft exertion. 

It 
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- It cannot be doubted but that the 
pleafures I am now fpeaking of will con« 
ilitute a principal part of our happineis 
in every future period of our e»ftence» 
We can indeed enjoy them but very im« 
perfeftly here. Many low cares and de*** 
£res are continually forcing thenifelves 
into our minds, and diftra^ng their at« 
tention, and rendering it impoflible for 
us to difengage them enough from fea« 
iible objedts, and to acquaint ourielves 
with God in the manner we deiire. But 
hereafter we may hope to get nearer 
accefs to him, and obtain clearer views 
of his glory and majefty. All that now 
retards the flight of our (buls to him 
and checks their happinefs in him will 
be removed^ Every cloud that now 
bides him from our fight will vanifh, 
and we fhall be able to feel his pre* 
fence with us in a manner we- cannot 
iiow conceive. How high then will the 
pleafures of devotion rife ? With what 
ardor and tranfport ihall we be able to 

vtorihxp and to praife him^ to cail our 

fouls 
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fouls before him, and to delight ourfelves 

in him ? But let it be remembered, 

that this is a happinefs which will never 
be enjoyed by any who forget God now. 
If we allow ourfelves in guilt and ir- 
religion, or cultivate no acquaintance 
with the Deity in this life^ we cannot 
be £t for feeing him and dwelling with 
him in another life. A courie of pre- 
fent devotion^, as it will give us ibme 
foretaftes of the happinefs of heaven^ is 
alfo neceflary to inure us to it and pre- 
pare us for it. i 

I cannot omit obfervtng further, under 
this head, that devotion is not only, in 
iht itnmkdiate exerci/e of itf thus a foorce 
of happine^, but alfo conflitutes a ge« 
neral temper conducive in the higheft de-- 
gree to happinefs. The fpirit of Prayer 
is the fpirit of hope, humility, gratitude, 
and refignation ; and muft, therefore^ 
as far as we are pofTeiTed of it, be pro* 
dufUve of an inward iaijsfadion and 
tganquilUty which aro . preferable to aU 

fenfible 
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ienfible delights. A mind thus turned 
has many fourcesof pleafure peculiar to 
itfelf. 'Tis elevated above the tumults 
of this worlds and am preferve felf- 
enjoyment in all circumdances, and 
take op its reft in God in the midft of 
outward troubles and calamities.——— 
A truly devout temper is indeed the 
very temper of blifs. It cherifhes and 
ibengthens all the tender and agreeable 
aficdtions, and checks all the turbulent 
and painful ones. It difpofes us to re- 
ceive pleafure from every obje(3 about us, 
gives new luftrc to the face of nature, 
renders every agreeable fcene and occur- 
rence more agreeable, heightens the re- 
Jiih of every common bleffing, and im- 
proves and refines all our enjoyments. 
How bleft is that man whofe defires are 
continually direded to heaven ; who is 
always exercifing gratitude to the Deity 
and truft in him ; whofe heart is kept 
clofe with him, and whofe thoughts are 
full of him ; who taftes his beneficence 
in whatever gives him pleafure; who 

terminates 
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terminates all his views' in him, and has 
learnt to carry his attention from every 
degree of beauty and good, in created 
Beings, to the iifexhauftible fountsdn of 
all beauty and good ? What peace and 
ferenity muft fill a mind afTured that its 
affairs are under the bejl diredion ; con* 
fcious of its intereft in almighty love i 
and whofe regard is habitually fizt on 
that unfearchable wifdom which con^ 
duds all events ? 

I will add, that devotion greatly im- 
proves the pleafure attending all en** 
quiries into nature, and advances in the 
knowledge of it. The difference 'be- 
tween the pleafure received by a devout 
and an indevout mind in obferving the 
univerfc, is like that between the pleafure 
received from the fame caufe by a man 
and a brufe. 'Tis the confideration 
of the univerfe as God*s work, and 
the obfervation of his power, wifdom, 
and goodncfs difplaycd in it, that clothe 
it with its chief beauties, and render 

it 
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It in^e higheft degree a delightful fpec- 
tacle» There is no greater incentive to 
devotion than an attentive confideration 
of the glorious order of nature ; nor is 
there any tendency within us more natu- 
ral than that arifing from hence to reli« 
gious adoration. And tlierc is an inex- 
pre^ble pitifulnefs in the character of a 
man who ftifles .this tendency; who 
confines his views to Jecond cauies^ and 
forgets idMfrJii who fees not the Deity 
%in his works ; who devotes his time to 
philofbphical refearches^ but fatisfies 
himfelf with mere fpeculation^ who can 
furvey the world, enjoy its pleafures, 
and refleA on its wonderful ftru£ture, 
without lifting up his heart to the 
author of it^ without being warmed 
into praife, or feeling any pious and 

devout emotions. Admiration is one 

ff the moft pleafing affedtions of our 
natures; and this cannot but be excited in 
the moft infenfible mind, upon obferving 
the works of the creation. But then 
only is our admiration what it ought 

to 
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(xf QQgiofgiaingcolninunion between hea-^ 
.v«B md our mindffi iti!b«rce of pleafute 
of tbe bigheft kindt nod a neceflary pro- 
pv^tion for eternal happinefs.— If then 
we value aiJ that is mofi: important* or 
if l3ie plaioeft and fbx>ngeft confideradons 
^reafoni duty and intct^ft can influence 
%s> we ihall not live in tbe omiifibn of 
Pniyer. i 



•• • 



What I have hitherto faid is ^ppli-^ 
cable chiefly to private Prayer. 1 £ball 
JKOW beg 'leave to add a few obiervadons 
piWtictiJarly on family smd public Prayer* 

U tht former is right* there can be ao 
4oubt but that the latter is £o l^ewifk. 
There are few or no objedlions to the 
one, which may not be equally made to 
tbe other. We are to conlider ourfelves 
not only as private perfons, but as mem- 
bers of families and of fociety^ and in 
theie capacities ought to oflfer up praifes 
and fuppjications to God. 
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- With rcfpea to famify Prayer, I tan- 

. not' help afkii^g with ferioufnefs and con^ 
cern; where the Teligion of that family 
can be that never meets for rdigious 
worfhip ? With what reafon can fuch a 
family exped: the blefling of heaven upon 
it ^ Is it not fit that thofe who live to- 

. gether in the fame houfe> and are ^gA- 
nedted to one another by the clofeft ties ; 
who in common depend entirely upon 
God, need continually his care, and 

: .are always receiving mercies from him ; 
is it not fit, I fay, that thefe (hould alfo 
join together in owning their common 
dependence and obligations, in fecking, 

^,that protedion they need, and in paying 
koma^ to their great preienier and 

: guardian? Can they imagine' that they 
will on the whole do equally well, whe- 
ther they make confcienceof this or^dif- 
jregard it? Is it of no importance^ that 
thofe who have children or fervan^ts under 
their care ihould endeavour to tea<:^h them 
the fear of God, and do what they can to 

inftil 
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iAftil good principles into them> to keep 
them mindful of tbeir duty, andprefeniEe 
them fvotii the gceateft of all. dangers i 
the danger of Ibfing eternal happinefs, 
and being Undone, fi^r ever by guilt and 
irreligion? Is it incunibent on tfaem 
to provide for theii: iodies ; and ought 
they to take no care of their fouls, of 
their reafonable and immortal part ? Bat 
how little care of diis kind can be taken^ 
and under what great difadvantages muft 
children and fervants lie^ if thofb who 
have the dirediori of them feldom 6r 
never call them together to worfhipGod? 

— •' Surely that religion muft be very 

carelefsy which extends not to out fami- 
lies, and fufiers us to forget God ' in 
them. And weought to remembier that 
a carekfs religion is likely to prove an 
infujicknt religion*-— —^In a word, li the 
chief interefts of a family an. to be 
confiilted, or thefirft of all the relations 
in which we ftand to be regarded; family 
Prayer is reafonable and proper; nor can 

S z any 
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any perfon deny this With any coloor of 
seafixn^ whQ ackdon^ldj^ ^ ebUgadon 
to pray at all. If drni it i« reA^able 
and proper^ bow can die fitted ooe^flioii 
of it be reconciled ta a t^aradier of fotind 
virtue ^**~-^'' ConAant femily worfliip 
^* (%stfoeexceIkntArc1ibi{li(^7j^^/fy 
*^ is fe nect&ry to keep alive a fenfe of 
^^ God and religion lA the tikinds of meft^ 
'' diat I kc toot bo^ any family that 
** negfeds it can in reafon be efteemed a 

family of Chriftianf^ or iadeed to haVe 

amy religion at ail/' 



€€ 



I kAOWof 90 tdcraMe plea that can 
tie fboDd for the omiffioR d thi« doty. 
Thbre is. no mailer of a femily wh^ 
Aituld n>t be aflwimod to fay that he 
cansiot iiiid timfe . (fuppofe one i^cwter 
of. ati hour m tvory day) for otfUk^of lh» 
adoft important and .reai<Miabi« of att 
vrodcs« And thcrfc have beenib 4Mny 
good fbntas of prayer for the tfib af 
finnibes pobli&ei^ that no one ciui plead 

want 
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mmt o( abilities vrho is at ^U abk %9 

Let u$ next turoour thovgbtstp p9bU9 
woribip* 

It is very evident that in confe^entfe 
of the princiflle of fympathy in the 
human heart, every ad pr fervice in which 
we engage in con^pany with one another 
is likely to be perfonoed with more 
ddight> and to be produdive of greater 
cfitds. Our affeflions operate in fociety 
with particular fgrce. We are naturally 
warmed by the prefcnce of one angtber, 
and infenfibly catch one another's feel- 
ings. This, I think, fuggefts a reafoji 
of great weight for the public exercifes 
of rdi^pn ; for it proves that they have 
a particular tendency to injprefs the 

roindsof men, and todo them good. . 

But not to infift on this.— ^Tis furely 
a moft obvious principle of natural 
religion, that God ought to be publickJy 
wor/hipped. Nothing can be more 

S3. becoming 
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engage perfons to an attendance on public 
i«rof{hip, bcfideti the influence Aeif 
eitftmple may kave» this alone Ihould 
be fufficicnt. And this fiiews lis alio 
hotr poor an exctife it is which fbme 
make when they fay^ that diey know 
already all they ate likely to hearfrom tho 
pulpit ; and that they can improve their 
time at hotne aft well as at a place of 
public worihip^ For fuppofing this true 

. of 



^ would foon lofe it all, run wild, prqr upon 
*^ s^nothcr, and do what elfe the word of (avages do/* 
See Mr. ff^olla/ion^s Heltgion^ of Nakfrg deUnOtUi^ 

<< *Tis plainly our duty to promote virtitit tnd 
^^ ha))t)iAers among others. Our wor^iipping in fo- 
^^ ciety, our recounting thankfully God's benefits, 
^< our explaining his nature and perfedionS| our ex- 
^^ preffing our admiration, efteem, gratitude and love, 
" prefents to the minds of others the pmpcar mo- 
^* tives pf like ^fivdions j and by a contHgiol^, .cb-r 
<< Tervable inull our p^on3, naturally tends lo raife 
♦« tfe^jgi in others. Piety thus diffufed in a fociety 
** 18 the ftrongeft reftraint from evil, and adds new 
^ force to every fixrial difpofitton, to every cfigage- 
♦* mcnt to good offices.'* Dr. HMtcbefrnU Sjfitm tf 
jffffr^fl PbUfffiph^i^ YiSi, I. J>, 2171 * 
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of the perfotis who talk thus, they 
ought to remember that it is not true 
of the bulk of mankind, who plainly 
need the aid of public inftruftions and 
admonitions. By abfenting themfelves, 
rhcrefore, they contribute towards de- 
feating the efFeft . of what is cilciilated 
to promote the general good. They 
ought, befides, to confidcr that the end 
of attending on the public fcrvices of 
religion is not merely to receive inftruc- 
tion; but to worfliipGod, to join as 
members of fociety in honouring anj 
glorifying our common Lord by cele- 

1 brating his praifes together, and publicly 
acknowledging and fupplicaiing him. 

• This is what cannot be done at home. 
And there is no excufe or apology 
poffible which can make the ftated and 
volnntary omifiion of it otherwife than 
criminal and fhameful. I canno: indeed 
refledt, without fome indignation, on the 
tondiwa of thofc who allow themfclvcs 
in this g;nilt, who difcover fo little 
reverence 
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reverence for the Deity, and regard to 
decency as to choofe to be iauntering^ 
feaftlng, orfleeping> while their fellow- 
creatures are engaged in attending to 
truths «of infinite importance, and in 
offering up their acknowledgments to the 
Giver of all Good. How aflonifhing is it 
that thisfhould befocommonas itis ; that 
in a land of light and knowledge, in this 
Chriftian and protedantnation, the public 
worfhip of God fhould be more flighted, 
and the places defigned for it more 
deferted than perhaps ever was known 
amongcivilized pagans PNothingcan have 
a much worfc afpedl on the welfare of 
the nation, or threaten it with greater 
evils. When a people become generally 
irreligious and impious, they become 
ungovernable, untraftable, ready for 
every evil work, and ripe for raifery and 
deftrudion. Religion, to fay the leaft 
of it, is a moft ufeful engine of ftate, 
and one of the beft fupports of public 
order. If we confider it only in this 

light, 
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light, it is the proper ^objeft of public 
encouragement * ; and the perfon who 
does not iludy to countenatlce it in his 
conduct, is fo far a pernicious member of 
fociety. 

Before I proceed to what further lies 
before me in this difcourfe, it comes in 
my way to take particular notice of two 

extremes 

* By the public encoaragement that Ihould be 
given to religion, I do not mean the magiftr^te^s 
interpofing his authority to require compliance with 
any particular form of it, or toraife any onereligioiu 
party abtove others. This would be going out 
of his province, and has hitherto been nothing 
but an encroachment on liberty, the fhoaring up of 
«rrpr, the deilru£tion of peace and harmony, and a 
violation of fome of the moft important rights of 
mankind. The way in which it is eameftly to 
be wifbed that all in public ftations would encou- 
rage religion is by their exatnpli \ by employing their 
influence to promote a confcientious regard to it jn 
thofe forn^ of it which every one approves moft ; 
by Jeading the way in an attendance on its public 
ibrvjces, and att the fame time prote£ling alike all 
yrho are llncere in the profeffion of it. 
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extremes into which men are apt to 
fall ; both common, and both fata L - " i ■ 
The firft, and that which it is moft to 
my prefent purpofc to mention, is the 
extreme into which thofe perfbns fall 
who pay no regard to piety or any of 
Its duties, but profefs great zeal for 
juftice and gratitude and all fbcial 
duties. As far as fuch pradife focia} 
duties, and are truly faithful and be- 
nevolent, they cannot be too much 
honoured. But while they continue 
regardlefs of the Deity, and void of 
devotion, there is furely aneflentialdefed): 
in their characters. They want the 
living root ; they want the beft fupport, 
and a capital part of real goodnefs. TTic 
Deity ought to be the objeft of the firft 
regard of a virtuous man. Love to him 
muft be his prevailing afiedion; and 
be cannot but be anxious about makiog 
the proper acknowledgments of him in 
every capacity and relation of life. The 
cxercifts of devotion, I have {bewn# arc 

-'^* fome 
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Ibcfte of the oobleil employment^ of our 
taftiod^i mod worthy of our rational 
powers § raoft perfedive of our tempers 
and ^arader^i and produ&ive of the 
greMeft delight. Can then a good mm, 
a^Ieft thefe ?«~ — A, good tiHn without 
rd^io a ' A benevoleat heart without 
love to the firft beneyoleiice. — A grateful 
mind without gratitude to its greateft 
faenefiLdxxr.**— — A righteous life without 
prayer; without any adtsexpreflingfuitable 
difpofitions to the head and parent of the 
creatmo.-^What palpable contradi<5tions 
tsrc tbde? 

. The other extreme I meant^ and the 
word by far of the twoj is that into 
which thofe fall who are zealous for 
devotion^ and exa£t in all pofitive and 
fdigioiis duties^ but at the hme time 
xiegle^lbcialdutics; make religion acloak 
fpr wickednefs; indulge cenforioufnefs 
and uncharitablenefs j and will lle^ trick, 
cheat, calumniate, undermine and pre- 
vai:icate. Thcfc are indeed detedable. 

Tbcy 
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They know nothing of true devotiod # 
They are^ on many accounts^ fonoie m 
the vHeft' of mankind.— It fhould be 
cur earneft ftudy to difcharge our wbok 
duty; and to acquire an univerfally right 
temper Shd character. Nothing (hort of 
this can denominate us trufy virtuous. 
No zeal for any one fpecies of virtue or 
pun<£tuality in fome parts of duty^ while 
others are negledted^ can avail to our 
acceptance. 

I have fuch an opinion of the im- 
portance of this, that I cannot help 
endeavouring here to engage attention 
to it by dwelling a little longer upon it, 
with a particular view to the two forts 
of charadlers I have mentioned.— —It is 
univerfally acknowledged, that a virtuous 
man is one who a(Sls in conformity to 
his duty. We can have no other idea 
of a virtuous as diftinguifhed from a 
-vicious man. But let us confider 
what muft be meant when this is 
faid. Can the meaning be that a man 

is 



p 

is virtuous if he difcharges a part of 
his diity only, or if he confbrtns to it 
in more inftances than he trao(grefles it ? 
If this is true, then, fuppofing our whole 
duty to be contained under any numiber 
of heads, as for inflance, under tern* 
perance, gratitudei juftice, benevolence, 
and piety, it will follow that a 'man 
who praftifes three of thefe will be a 
virtuous man, though he neglefltsthe 
other two. If he is temperate, jtift, and 
pious, he is a virtuous man, though he 
wants gratitude and benevolence. Or 
if he is grateful, juft and benevolent, 
he is a virtuous man, though he wants 
piety and temperance. On the contrary ; 
he only will be a vicious man who 
poflefles only two of thefe and wants the 
reft. Is it poffible that any jperibn can 
maintain fuch an abfurdity ?-^ — When 
St. Paul' affurcs us, that nttthtv forni- 
catorsy nor covetous men^ nor drunkards^ 
nor revilers^ nor extortioners^ /hall in- 
herit the kingdom of God ; did he mean 
that a fornicator^ or a covetous man^ or 

^' drunk- 
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a drunkard^ or an tMorti$ner (hall IxAttui 
the. kingdom of Cod> provided be b90 
but (hat one yice^ ,and fulfils bis du^ ia 
other inflances ? When eternal happioeis 
is promiied in the NewTeilaQient to ail 
that rsj^nti does it mean by repentances 
not the iarfaking of 4dl iins> but all 
except that one which we love moft ?*«- 
If fuRh do£fcrine is right ; with what 
fort of xrharaders will heaven be filled P 
Who is there that will not be faved ?**-^ 
But let lU) one thus deceive hinofelf* If 
there is xmy ri^gard due to ibm^ of the 
plainefi: jdidates of reaibn and fcriptune, 
it is pail; doubt that no kind of partial 
goodnefs can be true goodnefs^ and that 
he only , is . virtuous who endeavours 
faithfully to do bis^wAa/e duty. The 
ian^e truth will appear very evidently 
if we confider true goodneis as ponfijQ;- 
ing^ not in having {what no Being oao 
want) a xegard to redtitude, but in being 
governed by it : For, certainly, it cannot 
govern fwhere there is any one poilion 
that overpowers it, or where there is 

V any 
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efy kmwn guilt indulged^ or 0^ JbuwM 
obligation negleded in the Aated courft 
of life« Virtue^ we fhould remecabe^ 
is one undivided thing* Itis thefam^ 
in all the different parts of it) add dn 
kabkual difregard to it^ in any onfc 
ihftance, is difregarding the whole/ jftft4 
betrays moft manifefUy a heart falie'to 
its lAtereA:, and void of ajuft affedadft 
for it.-^-~But hot t6 fay more on this 
fubjca*. 

* * • t . 

I am fenfible that I have bden in danger 
of incurring the derifion of fome peribns^ 
by talking as I have done of fasiily 
i-digion, of the pleafures of devotion^ and 
of happincfs in the Deity.**— But this 
gives me po great fipncern^ What: I 
have been infifting upon i8» in myopinioil» 
of unfpeakable importance* Thofe. who 
have entertained contrary opinions: are 
welcome to K)tQt ii. I can only wifh 

T 'it 

* It is confidered at large in Thi Rcvi<W of th0 
principal ^ejiiom in Morals^ Cbtp. IXt 
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it was poflible for me to convince them 
■ jof a nuftake which, I think, moft 
jinhappy and dangerous.-^ — Others, by 
jwhat has been faid of devotion, private 
and public, as indifpenfably obligatory 
•in itfelf, and the fupport and life of virtue, 
may be led to refleft very fcrioully 
«n the ftate of their fellow-men. An 
ardent and at the fame time a rational 
and unaffciSed devotion is one of the 
chief excellencies and glories we can 
' poffefs. Nothing can make us appear 
more venerable, or beftovv greater dignity 
on ourcharaders. Butwherefliall wefind 
much of it ? What numbers either pour 
contempt on devotion by principle, or 
%egleft it through a criminal indolence, 
or difgraceit miferably by the tricks of 
•fuperftition and the madnefs of cnlhti- 
'fiafm ? How unaccuftomed to the bcfl 
■and moft necejfary exercifes j how 
immerfed in fenfcj how full of lowcJres; 
how inattentive to the Divine nature, 
and deHilute of heavenly aftciftions, arc 
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4 gfeat part of mankind ? > ' ■ When, 
indeed, I confider that piety and fimpli* 
city and purity and prevailing regard to 
every known obligation, which are nccef* 
iary to conftitute genuine goodnefs ; and 
when I compare thefe with the carelefs- 
neis and defedts of numberlefs perfons 
about me, and even: of feveralwho on 
many accounts are refpedable and wor« 
thy, I cannot help feeling a painful con- 
cern and grief.— Would to God wc were 
all more diligent, and more folicitoos 
about acquiring true worth, and leaving 
nothing undone that reafon and piety 
require. 
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SECT. m. 

Ofib^ Manner m wbicb Prayer aught to 

be performed. 

I HAVE now fitrifhed thefirft part 
of my defign in this Diflertation, 
What I had further in view was to 
reprefent the manner in which Prayer 
ou^t to b^ performed^ in order to 
render it an acceptable and profitable 

fcrvloe. 

« 

The firft obfervation I fhall make 
on this fubjed is, that Prayer ought 
to be performed with a mind pro-"- 
perly prepared for it, and with fixed 
and compofed thoughts. 'Tis an impor-* 
tant and folemn work, and no pains can 
be too great to perform it in a becoming 
manner. Before we engage in it, 'tis 
proper to take time for ferious recol« 

ledion. 
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ledtion, for confidering what we are 
going to doy and endeavouring to bring 
our minds to a right temper, and to 
imprefs them with fuitable defires and 
fentiments. 'Tis not likely to be attend- 
ed with great advantages when this is 
neglededy or when performed with minds 
full of worldly cares, ruffled by paflion, 
or diffipated by pleafure.-^ — But if it is 
thus proper to prepare ourfelves for 
Prayer, it muft be much more fo to avoid 
all levity and abfence of mind when 
adually engaged in it. For otherwife 
we fhall not pray at all, but mod the 
Deity with unmeaning founds. What 
can be more indecent, or exprefs greater 
difrefpedt to the Moft High, than to 
ik'aw nigh to him with our lips, while 
our heartt are far from him ; to pretend 
to addrefs ourfelves to him, and at the 
fame time to fuffer our thoughts to wan- 
der to the ends of the earth ? Can we 
think he will hold them guiltlefs who 

thus trifie with him ? If we worfhip 

him at all, it ought to be with a guard 

T 3 upon 
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upon our attention^ with an awe of him 
upon our minds^ and an inward and 
fincere devotion. No bodily fervices or 
external pageantry and (hew can pleafe 
him. He is an omniprefent and perfeft 
mind» who looks to our minds, and 
regards nothing but the adls of our 
minds. . 'Tis true, the bcft men are 

liable to wanderings and diftradions of 
mind in religious exercifes. ' But fomc 
there are who are utterly inexcufable 
this way ; who indulge themfelves in in- 
attention, and fatisfy themfelves with the 
carelefs repetition of a fet of words and 
the mcrt Jbrm of worfhip. There is too 
much reafon to believe, with refpedt to 
public Prayer in particular, that many 
attend it without any view at all to 
4evotion or improvement, only becaufe it 
is the cuftom, or for fbme lefs innocent 
^eafon; and that others, who perhaps 
are never abfent from it, feldom rea/fy 
pray, butpafs away the whole folcmnity. 
of worfliip in a heedlefs and trifling 
jnanncfi >yith their thoughts employe^ 



f. 
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on bufinefs, or intent on pleafure and 
folly. How can pcrfons, who have any 
fenfc of the obligation and importan9c 
of Prayer, know themfelves to be thus 
guilty, without feverely reproaching 
themfelves ? Were it not for the influence 
which the examples of fuch might have, 
they would be almoft as innocent if they 
were openly irreligious, and never ap- 
peared at any place of Divine worfhip. 

■ 

2dly, We ought to pray with fer- 
vency of affe<5lion and defire. This muft 
be of particular importance. It cannot 
be imagined, that any Prayers will be 
accepted, which are not emanations from 
a heart charged with good defires. The 
jufteft and beft definition that can be 
given of devotion is, *'that it is the 
^* afFedtions correfponding to the Divine 
" nature and character, expreffing them-r 
** felves by their proper adts." As far, 
therefore, as thefe affedions are either 
wanting or languid, devotion lofes (I 
may fay) its foul, and degenerates into 

T 4 a worth-^ 
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a worthlcfs formality,- ■ T he proper 
diipofitiqns for Prayer are gratitude and 
love toXiod I efteem and veneration for 
him ; joy and confidence in his good- 
nefs ; a fenfe of our dependence upon 
him as the abfolute difpofer of our lot ; 
ibrrow for the diforders of our hearts ; 
humility and felf-abaiement ; hatred of 
all fin I love to virtue as our chief good ; 
and unfeigned benevolence to our fellow* 
creatures. For the fame reafon that we 
ihould pofiefs thefe difpofitions at all 
when we pray, they fliould be warm and 
a£tive within us. It is not pofiible that 
we ihould then be too much concerned 
about reviving in ourielves the bed fen- 
timents, and raifing to the utmoft every 
pious afFedion. Our afFedions cannot 
be too intend when the Deity is the 
objeA of them. It is not pofiible for 
any Being to honour and love him 
enough.— i— We ought never to think of 
him without reverence. With what re- 
verence then fhould we pn^ to him ?— ■ 
Cur hearts indeed here reciuire our 

ftriaeft 
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care ; and after all our labour 
wc (hall find them much, too cold. 
Every virtuous man laments theweaknefs 
of his good aiFedtions^ and the infenfibi- 
lity into which he is apt to fink with 
refpe<2 to the moft interefting concerns. 
Wc are furrounded with alluring fcenes 
and objevSs, which ftrongly folicit our 
attention and engage our pafiions^ and 
which, if we are not watchful, will 
purfue us to the clofet and the church, 
and there caufe our minds to flart afide, 
and damp and check them in their afcent 
to the Deity. In thefe circumfl:ances 
it is encouraging to refledt, that God 
remembers we are duji^ and will accept 
us, notwithftandingany infirmities which 
we endeavour faithfully to corredt and 
remove. 

That fervor in Prayer which I am 
now recommending, is fo far from being 
inconfiftent with the moft free and 
perfe(5t exercife of our rational powers, 
that it is its neceflary efFed. The jufter 

views 



\ 
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views we have of our ftate, and the more 
plainly and truly we perceive the de- 
pendence of all things upon God^ our 
own ignorance and defed:s, the impor- 
tance of virtue and the evil of vice i 
the more our hearts muftbe impreflcd; 
the higher our afFcftions muft rife; and 
the more carneftly we fliall pant after 

wifdom, direction and virtue. There 

is, however, a fervor in religious ex- 
crcife which is entirely mechanical, and 
the effedl of nothing but pride and 
prefumption. Againft the influence of 
this weftiould take care to guard. All 
inward perfuafionsandtranfportsof which 
we can give no good account ; all fallies 
of blind zeal and afFedion we fliould 
fupprefs in ourfelves as delufive and 
dangerous. Reafon ought always to be 
the governing faculty, and the aff^edtions 
muft not lead but follow. It will there- 
fore be extremely wrong in any perfon, 
to judge of his religious charader, by 
the heat and the extafles he may feel 
in devotion, without examining into the 

fources 
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fourdf s of them. Though it be in 

general true, that where the pure love 
of God and a fpirit of genuine piety 
prevail, there will be an unfpeakable ardor 
and delight in the exerdfes of devotion ; 
and though one reafoi) why many 
religious men do not feel more of th& 
lardor and delight, is the imperfedtion 
of their charadters^ yet it (hould be 
remembered, that the only fafe and 
infallibleway of judging of ourfelves is by 
our adtions *. Every tree muft be known 
by its fruits. The nature and degree of 
inward principles muft be determined 

by 

* It (hould be attended to, that the fervency in 
Prayer which I have in view, is an engagement 
and ardor of, mind, confining in the exercife of 
ftrong and lively fentiroents of virtue and piety,-— 
There are many good men of cold natural tempers, 
who may feldom be much moved with any thing 
in the common courfe of worldly affairs, and who 
therefore, in religion^ may feel little of that 
paiHonate zeal and heat which others, of warm 
tempers but poflibly fiar lefs refpedlabje charadters, 
may feel continually. The rule, therefore, giv^n 
^bov^ (hould not |}e forgotten* 
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by their efFcfts. He is the beft man 
who is moft remarkable for good works. 
He loves God moft who is moft like to 
him; who maintains in all he thinks 
and does the moft ftridt regard to truth 
and right, and is the moft ufeful and 
kind to his fellow-creatures. The true 
raptures in religion are thofe which flow 
from a confcience void of offence 
towards God and man, from a mind 
thoroughly reconciled to eternal righte- 
oufnefs, and a life fliining with every 
Divine grace and virtue. The true fpirit 
of devotion prevails moft, where there 
is the moft exemplarinefs of con verfation 
and behaviour; the moft regular dif- 
charge of all moral and religious duties; 
the moft abfolute refignation in all events 
to the Divine will ; and the greateft 
degrees of meeknefs, patience, candour, 
charity, and felf-government. 

3dly, We ought to be conftant in 

Prayer ; or in the language of fcripture 

to pray always with all manner of prayer 

I and 
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and ft^pUcation in tbej^irit. So many 
aod £0 great are the advantages of Prayer, 
Old of fucjb uie is it towards guarding 
us^ againfl; temptations and promoting 
our conformity to the Divine laws,^ 
that it ought to ma^e oo^ of the ibted 
employments of our UvQ9. So apt aci^ 
we to lofe our fenfe ci the vaoii iov- 
portant trutiis, to 0nk into a f(Mrge(fiilne& 
of our chief intereftt.and to grow 
indolent and careleis amidft the avoca* 
tions of buiinefs and pleafure, that we 
ought to be often having recourfa to it^ 
reviving by it good iitipreiitops oa 
our minds^ and putting our&Lvea ifito 
the proper pofture for leoeiving gr^ 
and hdp from heaven^ WheA:.!thia 
duty is negle^ed our beft d^enoeis I6ft» 
Qur prcig^^fs in virtiie flackens^ and 
we nwil be in great danger of being 
carried away wif^ the evil of the 

world,-! ^As you value then all that is 

of confequence to a moral agent, you 
ought to ht frequent in Prayer. If you 
have any ambition to grow in goodncfs, 

you 
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you will without doubt be diligent in 
ufing this bcft means of it. If you have 
a juftfcnfe of thofe mercies with which 
every moment of your exiftence is filled, 
you will be continually fending up your 
thankfgivings for them. If you know 
what 0itisfa<£tion there is in true devotion, 
or have had any experience of its power 
to make you more happy and God-like, 
it will not be in your power to avoid 
employing yourfelf ^ften in it. 

There arc no particular rules to be 
given on this head. Every one is here 
at liberty within certain limits, and muft 
tegi4^t^hitt^f*lf at he-finds moftfuitable 
to -hit- temper and circumftances, I 
(Hall -only fay, th^t^t leaft we ought to 
ipply to the purpk}(es of devotion fomc 
ppttibn of time in every day. I (hould 
thihk tihatno religious perfon can well 
content himfelf with lefs than this. — 
Suppofe, for indance, that we made it 
our pradlice to devote the greateft part of 
an hour every morning or evening to the 
I duties 
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duties of ferious recollcAion, fdf^exami- 
nation» and private Prayer; befides more 
time on Sundays, and at other extraor- 
dinary feafons. - W ould there be any 
thing unreafonable in this ? Would we 
not findourfelves abundantly recompenfed 
for it, by the vigour and alacrity with 
which it would infpire us in the ways 
of righteoufnefs, Ithe heavenly turn it 
would give to our minds, and the con- 
ftant watchfulnefs and attention to our 
charaders which it would produce? 
Would we ever have reafon to reflcdt, 
that we had thus taken too much pains 
to cultivate worthy afFcftions, and to 
prepare for a better ftatc ? Would we 
repent of fuch a courfe when we came 
to die ? Would not this and more than 
this be aftually our pradlice, were we 
fenfible enough of the infinite impor- 
tance of religious virtue, or as much 
in earneft about it as the children of 
this world are about pleafure, gain and 
honour ? 

The 
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The great advantages arifing from fbch 
a method of devotion as that now pro* 
poffS^ have been attefled to, from tbeir 
own experience *> by fbme of the wiieft 

and 

♦ Tie related of Dr. Boirhaam (in his life by Dr. 
Sr&wn) that he ufed to-devote the firft hour in every 
day to medititioti and prayer ; which, he uied to 
fay, prepared andftrengtheiTed him for the following 
employments of the day. — We are told of the excel* 
lent Mr. Mermthj^ that it appears from his diary, 
that befides the daily exercifes of the clofet, he fre- 
quently Ihut himfelf up the whole day for the fecret 
fervices x>f derotioo. The reafons be gives for 
fpending fo much time in tbi? way are in bis own 
words thcfe — " I apply myfelf to thefe exercifes, ift, 
^^ Becaufe they are a noble employment of the 
^* mind, nioii worthy of its rational powers, tending 
«« to their .highflft perfdAiofiy and affording moft 
«^ fuiid joy.-*-adlyi lo folemn tranfa£Kons with 
<< God I may hope for fucha confirmation in vir* 
" tuous fentiments andf difpofitions, and fuch 
" adviirt^ges over worldly lufts as may be of great 
ufe to JBe in future life; and this hope is juf* 
titled by experience. — jdly, I would lay ftricScr 
*' obligations on myfelf to greater watchfulnefs and 
caution againft the fprings of error and perplexity 
and guilt, into which 1 have been formerly 
mifled."— 5^/ the Account df Mr. Aherrutby's Life 
prefixid t9 thi third Vdume ofhii Sermons^ p. i8. 
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AH^ htit men j; and diere are many now 
im th^ world, who would not exchange 
it, ibr the mofl: proiperous courfe of irre«^ 
•Is^il diat can be imagined^' ■ 'Itis 
jiecieflary to obfenre here» that at the fame 
time that we devote fbme part of eirery 
dijr to religious- dudes> there ihould 
dtways run through the reft of the day 
prevailing piety and goodneis, and a fpirit 
of love- and humility » In other words ; 
^when not adlually engs^d in Prayer, 
We (hould keep ourfelves as much as 
j)offibI& in a diipoiition for it» and 
ipeak and a<2 on every occafion in fuch 
a manner, as to {hew to all about us 
that we are often engaged in the beft 
eaeercifes, Happy beyond expreOlon arc 
thofe who thus wali witbGody who ftudy 
isdways to live in the fame fpirit that they 
pray. 

I mud add, that there are many inci- 
dental occafions in life, in which Prayer 
is peculiarly proper. Such are all occa- 
fions in which we have any weighty 
affairs under confideration, or are about 

U engag- 
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engaging in any important undertakings; 
Nature and reafon then ftrongly prompt 
us to feek the bleiiings of heavea upon 
our undertakings, and to implore direc«* 
tion and wifdom from that Being who 
governs all events. Plato, in a pafTage 
which has been often quoted ♦, fays, that 
among the Greeks, no one of any dif- 
cretion would ever undertake any thing 
without firft invoking the Deity .—Times 
of trouble and afRidion are Ukewife pecu- 
liarly proper for Prayer. There is no 
relief at fudi times like to that arifing 
from pouring out our forrows before our 
Maker, meditating upon them as what 
he fees and yet permits, and profeffing 
before Him our hearty acceptance of them 
as his will.-— When we have in any 
inftance been drawn into guilt, it becomes 
us particularly toconfefs it inhisprefence; 
and to form, under his eye, folemn refo- 
lutions to endeavour in future time to be 

more careful. Again ; when we 

have received any extraordinary mercies 
or deliverances, it becomes us particularly 

to 

♦ In Timaofiii initio. 
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to acknowledge them. ^When we 

are tempted to any crime, we ought 
.alfo to fly to Prayer as our very bed 
Iccurity. There are few temptations 
which would not lofe their force, if, 
when they come in our way, we would 
take time to fetourfelves ferioufly to this 
duty. A prayer then offered up with 
attention would place us under the guar- 
dianfliip of heaven, and bring our minds 
in fuch a manner under the impreflions 
of the motives to virtue, that it would 
be fcarcely poffible for us to deviate 
from it *. 

4thly, In order to render our prayers, 
fucccfsful, it is abfolutely ncceffary that 
they Ihould be accompanied with a 
holy life, and the diligent ufe of our 
own endeavours to acquire what we pray 
for. The efficacy of Prayer arifes from 
U 2 its 

• See Mr. Amory's Sermon on the Advaniitge cf 
^ayn- ; and alfo his Diahgut en Dn-oiun. — I would 
further beg leave here to recommeni! to every head 
of a family Mr, PIciartl's three Difcourfes on the 

RtUihus Guvcir.mcnt of a Famiiy- 
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it8 being the means and fruit of vtrtae, 
as well as from its being ao. immediate 
aft of virtue, or a due acknowledgmervt of 
our dependence, and the perforroance of 
what is in itfelf fit to be performed. 
It* therefore we feparate from it viriuou* 
refolution and right practice* we deftroy 
its valne, and make it much woife 
than what fome think it mufl alwayi 
he, " an iniignificant form or cere- 
mony." yf ivkkcd man's prefers 
are an abomination to the Lord. lf'»e 
regard hiiquity ix oitr hearts t it it certain 
ke will not hear us. As a righteous lifa 
' without Prayer implies a contradi£Hon> 
frayer being one eifential part of righl 
pradlicc * : So Prayer without a righte- 
€us life h impiety and profanenefs. 
What an infult, for inftance, on the 
t)eity would it be to afk of him Ac 
pardon of thofe offences which" we defiga 
to 

* Into vero auda£ter nffirmarc pofRtm cum ^ul 
r ^e finceris ad dcum ptxcationlbus vinutem foSatUTy 
■ Wmquam illam puflealfcqui, fed evanidam duiitaXat 

ali(]u:im illius umbram et jnaac imiumentum. Dr. 

it^e'i Eaihirid, Eth'uwiu 
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to repeat; tq thank him for thofe benefits 
which we employ in rebeliion againft 
iiim; or to implore his blefling on any 
t of our unhivful undertakings ? What a 
mockery of him would it be to feck 
wifdom and happinefs from him, and at 
the fame time to neglcdt the appointed 
means for obtaining them ; to pray not 
Co be led into temptation, and at the 
fame time to put ourfclves into the 
way of it J or to bring with us into 
His prefenceany fccret vice or favourite 
paflioji. to which we are determined his 
authority fliall not extend ? —If then 
we would have our prayers fuccefsful» 
we muft refolvc to abandon all iniquity : 
They muft be aflifted by good works, 
and render us through our whole condufl; 
more amiable and worthy. 

I have before more than once touched 
open what I am now obfcrving ; but it 
is of fo much importance that it cannot 
be toooften repeated, or too much incul- 
cated. I muft tiicrefore be excufcd 
[ U 3 for 

L. 
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for infifting here flill further upon it, 

There are, certainly, no perfons 

who defcrvc more of our detcftation, than 

thofe' who reft in the external fervices 

of religion, without endeavouring to 

accompany them with fuitable actions in 

I common life. It is melancholy to find 

E in all religious fodeties fo many of thefe 

I hypocrites ; men who fhew no concern 

[ about going further than the form of 

\ •sodllnefs, and yet look upon themfelve* 

ss the only favourites of heaven. They 

are conftant in Prayer : But it does not 

mend their tempers or fubdue their paf- 

fions. They will not break the fibbath 

or omit a facramcnt : But they will 

pradife cunning and deceit, and fpeafc 

evil of their neighbours. At church they 

^re all ferioufnefs and faniftity. In their 

\ fiimilies they are tyrants, and in their 

fliops, cheats. Like the Pharifees of old 

they tithe mint, cinife and cummin ; but they 

negleSl the iveigbtier matters of the la-w^ 

judgment t mercy, and fidelity*. Their 

faith 

* Matt.xxiti.93, 
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feith is uncharitablcnefs, and their zeal j 

pride and rancour.' Oh ! wretched | 

men ! How can you avoid knowing J 

^ac you are fubftituting the means for ' 

«tiie end, and that the mofl profligate { 

^iSnners will enter into the kingdom j 

of heaven before you ? Offences 

of this kind will come. Bat woe be 
to thofe by whom they come. At the 
univerfal reckoning they will plead : 
" Lord, Lord, have ive not prophefied in 
•* thy name, and eat and drank at tiy 
•* table? Have we not offered up many 
** a prayer, kept many a faft, and beea 
*• zealous for thy caufc ?" But we are 
iflbred that the anfwer they fliall receive 
will be : / never knew you. Depart 
Jrom met ye that work iniquity*. 

It has before been (hewn at large, that 
Prayer has the greateft tendency to make 
us in every refpedt better. In propor- 
tion to the degree of this tendency, muft 
be the pecuhar guilt of thofc in whom 
it docs not take efTcd. Such are wicked 
IT 4 in 

• Matt, vji. 21. II ■ Lulte xiii. 25, 26, 27. 
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in oppofition to ftrong^r motivel And 
obligations than others j and therefoM 
Acw greater depravity of charaden 
Tbey do unfpeakabk harm i and that 
fpuriicuis piety in which they trqft is in-r 

deed worfe than atheifm.-^i Are you t 

religious man ? Tremble at the thoughts 
of fuch guilt, Rennember, that your prin-? 
(4pal work is to be done after you have 
beenprefent at religious exercifes. Shew 
to all about you that religion is lovely 
and h^ppyt the infpirer of hope and 
joy, and the parent of all excellent 
(qualities and noble adlioiis.v^You make 
ponfcience^ I will fuppofe, oi Jiatedly 
retiring for ierious recollection and 
prayer. Nothing can be more reafon^ 
able; nothing more important. But 
how do you aft in the intermediate 
times ? Do you leave your retirements 
tvith fweeter difpofitions and firmer pur- 
pofes to be and do all that is generous 
and worthy ? Are you afterwards more 
humble and meek^ more candid ancl 
fincere^ more vyatclxful over your life. 
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iad fuller of love and kindnefs to man- 
Jq04 ?~-~Thi8, without doubt, ooght 
ID be the cffcia of your devotions ; and 
if they have not this eflfcft ; or if, on 
the contrary, they only render you more 
proud and difagreeable and lefe uieful 
as a member of fociety, from a notion 
that they will be accepted as compen^ 
iations for deficiencies in moral duties ; 
as far as this is true, your prayers are a 
curfe to you, and your religion is nothing 
but an execrable and deilrudive fuper* 
ftition, ■ ■ ■ ■! u I muil not omit to 
obfcrve, 

5thly, That we ought to pray and 
give thanks in the name of Chrift. Thus 
are we diredled in the New Teftamcnt. 
John xvi. 23. Ferify I Joy unto yoUf 
ifibatfoever ye jhall ajk the Father in my 
namey he will ^ive it you. Ephef. v. 20. 
Qiving thanks always for all things to God 
in the name of our Lord Jefus Chrijl. 
Col. iii. 17. Whatfoever ye do in word 
or in deed, do all in the name of the 
J^ord Jefus. The meaning of this is; 

that 
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that we ought, in our religious fervices 
and all our a<^ions, to maintain a regard 
to the relations in which Chrift ftands 
to us, and to confider ourfelves as his 

followers. Nothing can be more 

reafbnable than this. The relations in 
which we ftand to Chrift are of the 
greateft importance. A regard to them, 
and a compliance with the duties refult- 
itig from them are a neceflary part of 
goodnefs, and an indifpenfible condition 
of favour to all, as far as they have been 
made known. If Chrift is indeed what 
the Icriptures fay, the way^ the truth 
and the life i the propitiation for ourjins ; 
our Deliverer from death, and the Sa-* 
viour and Judge of the world, it is fit 
that he fhould be recognized in thefe 
chara&ers, and thatourprayers fhould be 
offered up under a fenfe of them. It 
cannot be excufable to treat with ne- 
gle6t that name to which we owe our 
profpedt of a blcflfed inwnortality, and 
at which every knee is commanded to bona 
of things in heaven and things in earth 
I and 
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and things under the earthy to the glory 
of God the Father *. The inconceivable 
benefits which we receive by Chrift's 
miniftry, and the high ftation to which 
he is exalted for the good of mankind* 
afford us the nobleil foundation for joy 
and hope, and the warmeft admiration 
oi Divine goodnefs, It would be wrong 
to forget thefe at any time ; but it mufl: 
be particularly fp to forget them whea 
engaged in the duties of devotion* 

It may not be improper here to make 
a few obfervations on the matter and 
(ompojition of Prayer, as the due regu- 
lation of thefe has a coniiderable ten-r 
dency to render it a more profitable fer* 

Vice. With refpedl to the matter of 

prayer; what requires moft to be remem- 
berca is, that we ought never, except 
with great caution, to pray for any par- 
ticular worldly advantages. The reafon 
is obvious. We cannot fay what advan- 
tages of this kind are fit for us, or 

moft 
♦ pbiL 11. 10, II. 
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moft conducive to our true intereft. 
Thofe comforts, fucceflcs, and gratifi*^ 
cations which we may be ready moft 
eagerly to defire, may be entirely im* 
proper to be granted us; or, if granted 
\]s, might peiiiaps prove pernicious to 
us. And, on the contrary, thofe fuf- 
fcrings which we may be moil apt to 
(brink from and to deprecate, may in 
reality be ufeful to us, and prove, on 
the whole, the greatefl benefits. 
Virtue alone is what we certainly know 
to be good for us. This either implies 
«n it, or will draw after it, all that is 
important to a reafbnable Being. It is 
the true riches, the nobleft treafare, the 
highcft honour, and God's bell and 
choiceft gift. If we Aave this, it fig- 
nifies nothing what we want. If wc 
want this, it fignifies nothing what wc 
Jbave. To the acquifition of this, there- 
fore, and our improvement in it, ought 
all our prayers to be direfted. — I hope 
it will not be faid that this being plac^ 
in our own power, we have no reafon 
I for 
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ibr any applications to God for it, but 
ought to feek 'it entirely from ourfelves% 
8ttch a fentiment cannot eaiily be ejnter^ 
tained by any who have a due fenfc 
of thdr own frailties, or due appre- 
hcnfions^ of the Deity, as the author of 
all good and the ruler of all events, of 
wbom^ and through nvbom^ and to whom 
sre all things. Is any man truly vir- 
tuous ? And ha$ he no reafon to praife 
God on this account ? May he venture 
to deckre that he owes it not ^'in any 
way toGod ? Was it not in confcqtrcnce 
of the Divine will and diredion, that he 
was brought into thoie circmnftances, 
and had thofe views of things laid be- 
fore his mind, which have produced this 
bappy efS^ ? Is there no rcaibn to think 
that there have been many good men 
in the world who, had their circum- 
ftances been in the lead different from 
what they were, had one incident in 
their lives never happened, or had any 
fmaller fliare of advantages been granted 
them, would have continued in the num- 
ber 
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ber of the carelefs and irreligioU^i ind 
been loft for ever ♦ ? 

With 

^ << It is God who has made the mind of man 
<* capable of perceiving motives, and of being 
•< wrought upon by him. It is God who, in the 
<* courfe of his Providence, has prefented fuch a 
** train of motives to any one's mind, as has engaged 
** him to pradiife all the virtues of a holy life. To 
•« God, therefore, the praife of it is to be given." 
Dr. Leecbman*s txctlltnt Btrmon on Prayer^ p« 1 12* 

Nothing can be more ftrong than what many 
heathen writers have faid on this fubje£l. M«^d« 
• oLyufj 6iior 70 cp>or, t/rip ^ttfft\%ict<^ t/Tsp tXsu* 
9?p/fltr« T« Oftf (jLifjLpn^o ; vtfnop twuttkn ^ondof 

TcLffitn iyy^ xai ixftpvr/xA^ 7« ao^k. Arriani 
Epid. Lib. II. Chap. i8. «< Great is the conflia, 
<« divine the enterprise ; for a kingdom, for liberty, 
<< for tranquillity. Remember God. Call upon 
<^ him, for aid, as mariners do on Caftor and Pollux 
«' in a ftorm : For what greater ftorm is there than 
«• that arifing from violent pafSons clafliing with 

*' reafon ?" — e* rns J^seMHAt cxCceXi XwTur, ^or, 
f^/St/z/ai', &C. TavTA «r' vk t^n aAA«$ i^AKUf 

£/ //« TpOJ //OMOP 70¥ ©tor efTd^AiXOfTa, €)ce/r« ftw^ 

«rpo? T8xa;'9rt78» 'S'pof exfinc *srf09TayiAoi^ t KA&ao'i 
m(Atic\ " Grief, fear, defire^ &c, cannot be other- 

" wife 
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With refpedl to the compofition of 
Prayer vre may obferve, that it ought 

to 



'^ wife conquered than by looking to God alone^ 
*« and relying upon him.*' lb. Lib. II. Chap. 16. 
' Again ; Lib. IV. Chap. 4. Haft thpu over- 
come thy luft or thy anger ? rto^# ftt/fw */t/« 

yifrrtu luu cccro T«r Of«r. << How much greater 
<< reafon for a facriiice is this than a cOnfuUhip or 
*« procuratorlhip ? For this proceeds from thyfclT 
<< and from God."— -—Excellent alfo to the prefent 
purpofe are the words of HitrocUs in his Conunentary 
on Pythagoras's Golden Verfes, verfe 48. Owti y^ 

TiK «cx''^ ^^' ** ^^ ought neither to purfue virtue, 
*< as if it was in our own power to acquire it, with- 
^ out the help of God 5 nor to content ourfelves 
<< with mere prayer, without ufing our own endea- 
<< vours to acquire what we pray for. This will be 
<^ either to make our virtue impious, or our prayers 
<< unfuccefsfuh But impiety deftroys the eflence of 
♦« virtue ; and inadlion, the efficacy of prayer."-^ 
Plato (in Meno) after he had endeavoured . to prove 
that men have not virtue (perhaps he means chiefly 
political or public virtue) either from nature orin- 
ilru£tion, concludes that it muft be a Divine com- 
munication ; andobfcrves, that for this reafon virtuous 

men 
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Tain tautologies, a redundancy of lan- 
guage,-, or impertinent excurtions into 
matters 

" of themTclvcs, for there is nothing greater that 
" man can recei»c or God beftow." UafTt, ua 

ft*)p i f/dX/r* A TiK Ti^i aurm i^/rw/xur, &c. Pluta, 
de Ifide ct Ofirlde initio. 

Same of thefe pallkges, at the fame time that the^ 
ftcw us what the beil ancient philofophers thought 
of our dependence on the Deity for the acquifidon of 
viriue, prove Hkewifc that they thought very highly 
of the reafonablenefs and importance of prayer. But 
1 fhall beg leave to take occafion here to produce! 
^ew more pa/Tagcs in order to prove this. 

" To worfliip the gods and to pray to thcni« 

*< hyiPiatOf is above all things fit, decent, beautiful 

*' and conducive to a happy life." Plat. J/ Lcg.L.lV. 

•' — In the izth book oi laws (Sub fine) heobfcrves, 

'*' that it is abuveall things proper, that none but fuch 

'•' as underltand and venerate and praflice religion 

'** fhouIJ be cbofen inagi(tratc5, or be held in eftrem 

'*' on account of their virtue." — —In another of 

"his Dialogues heobfervcs to the fame purpofe, that 

^ -'it <hou)d not be thought, that there is any part of 

fluihan virtue of grt;iti;r weight, than relrgton of pirty 

\ 'towards the Deity, f^in.' Sab line.— C/Vrra (inOflic- 

I %ib. r. Cap. ult.) pl;iet:s in the firft rtink of thitles 

I "tirore wM>v«toGod^ ATidheobrcrvcsihat"&dcftroy 

» piety 



in iidSeftal cU^dajr of eloquence in tfaii 

dttQr> ^|BaiDtphi^iiet>: ftudied antithefts^ 

• vain 

f< a goodjpaanif (jiicb io. virtue ofaDiviheoddiiiliinU 
V catiQtt.or not.'' He omint^s the alb^^riTC^^uid 
obferves thalt God ought . to. b^ miUch more acknow- 
Icdpi tht giver of virtue than of arts and icien(:e9« 
or any temporal bleffings ; this being the beft and 
greateft good^ and therefore what he muii be moft 
ready to dqmmunicate. Men, he fays on account 
of the infinhities of theii^ natures, ne6{ the influence 
of an aflUling and co-operating Deity to lead them C9 
virtue. Attrrcei avnty§ff$:r*' 0%4 jm/ oivXxWlopo^ 
TH^ poxit^ xfti Xf/f0tg)4»}fi0c<4 . The life of Soprates^ 
he lays, Difll jd« vra^ Vull'of prayer. Hf « Bi«( 
jMf^rws /At$-oi ivxn$, But the things te^jfrajred 
for were not riches and 'power^ bui%Virti/ouf 
mind, a quiet life, unblemished mahit^y '^nd a 
death ftiU ot hope, which aU glorieus '^ifts/'^and 
fuch as die gods beftow* Afirsr 4^ynf, w,Mfi* 

^fOf' B^ XAI Zm ^H^T^Qf K(U WiK*rif^PdLfiBLT99 

<< die gods, who has told thee dtat they c%npqt,help 
*< us in't)u>fe things whic|i .they have ftutiq pur 
<< own power f Whether it befo ofrnojli t^q^alt 
•« iboo perceive, if thpfi , v^i|t but Vj,^i^^vm^? 
Marc. Jmm. L. IX. JS; 40u,w---«^ It \i ^t^^t^j^t 
^ all vyh^^ endowed.mt)} zeafonjto aik^al) ^gqoi 
^< thinfs of the gods ^pmiciilarly tbe . JMMf^f^fl^ 

y ' M gf 
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how finely we can talk, or how much 
we know.— -I have now in my view pui^ 
He Pi-aycr only. In private Prayer it is 
AOt to be fuppofed that any one can fait 
into theie abfurditles and indecencies. 
Here a truly devout heart will often find 
itfclf above the ufe of words* And in 

general 

Nothing 15 more certain dian that rdigion lias 
been held in the bigheft venenKttonaiMng'aH civilited 
natiohs, and particularly toiong the wife (^Uttta 
and Romans. << Our city, (fays KaUriusMiUtinMy 
61 Rome. Lib; I. Cap. i.) has always Iitid every 
<< thing to be of inferior value to religipn.**-— It is im- 
poffible to think pf this without being furprifed at that 
4ifregard to religion wi^ich prevails at prefent in (his 

kingdom. Has it indeed been difcovered that the wif- 
dom of alT ages has been deceived in this inflaoce, and 
that piety is no part of a good chara^r i One wooTd 
thinl^lhat this muft be the cafe; for it is not eaiV, on 
aoj^ pther fuppofition, to account for that tranquillity 
^^Wl^atisfadlion widi which^ not merely tb^ vulgar and 
jQH^erate^ but many fenfible and in other refpeds vir^ 
^i»9us meO) feem to live in the neglea of idigioqSL 
jtuties. It is plain, however, that the e|utlietAHmbm^ 
tas^been very inpTpperly igf^^ to fuch perfofu; £br 
It appears thi« (if^^fffgA^Wg^t andpp^llilbi Ireij 
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general it will, perhaps, fee right in 
private Prayer to fufFer ourfelves to be 
guided by our feelings and afFe<5Uon$^ 
and the prefent ftateof ourcircumftances, 
withput tying ourfdfves down to any par- 
ticular forms, 

I might go on to give an account 
of the means of acquiring a true fpirit 
of devotion, and of improving in it; 
.and alfo to point out the hindrances of it. 
» The principal helps to devotion 
are, the uninterrupted pradlice of it with 
fincerity ; clofe and frequent meditation 
on our own wants, and on the Divine 
nature and attributes ; the diligent dif* 
charge of every otAer duty of life; an 
ardent love of virtue and zeal to grow 
in it ; and a heart lifted above fenfi- 
ble objcds, and warmed with benevo- 
lent wiflics and worthy fentiments. 

The chief enemies to devotion are, va* 
nity and diflipation of mind ; the love 
of pleafure; the dcceitfulnefs of riches; 
gloomy notions of the Dpity; inatten- 

X 3 tion 
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'%\oti to religious truths -, carelefsnefs u| 
. pultivating good afFeftions j and the 
•indulgence of known guilt. A heart 
filled with the cares of life, and 
ilrongly attached to worldly pleafures, 
profits and honours, cannot afcend 

* to heaven, or rife to clear views and 
a calm contemplation of Spiritual and 

. Divine objeds. The fire of luft, of 

• ambition, or rcfentment will foon put 

• put that of devotion. A foul confcious 
of demerit and deformity, burdened 
with a fenfe of guilt, and unable to 
refolve upon a prefent and thorough 
amendment muft be averfe to the Deity, 

It and to all religious duties. — :— It is our 
duty to labour more and more to remove 
thefe hindrances of our religious im- 
provement, to make ufe of every me- 
thod in our power to cherifh a devout 
temper, and to throw off all low cares, 
all irregula,- defircs and perplexing paf- 
fionsj that our fouls may turn themfolves 
^ith greater eafe and alacrity to the 
guthor of their cxiftcnc? and their only 

* hap- 
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happincfs. But after all that we can 

■^dOtinnumerableimperfeftionsmuftcleave 
to our beft exercifes in the prefent ftate. 
How reviving is the profpet^t of a better 
ftate, where we fhall lofe all our prefent 
infirmiticE, and nothing damp the exta- 
iies ofcurfpirits; whtxt we Jhali feeGod 
'facetofacCi ferve him without wearinefs. 
And be happy in him for ever ? 



, - To fum up and conclude the 
whole.— ^Wretched is the man who 
■lives as without God in the world. 
Let all who would be happy remem- 
ber what danger they muft be in, 
not only from crimes they commit., but 
from any known duties which they 

; •negleSf. Let them confider that accord- 
ing to the reprefentation in Matt, xxvth, 
many will hereafter be condemned, not 
for being (iBively vicious, but for being 
unprofitable; not {qt: ivajiing their talents, 

^ but for not improving themj not for any 

(harm they hzvt done, but for _g-50(/ they 
hvic not done. Of all the omilTions 
X 4 which 
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which w^can be guillgr of» ..ooie of tht 
moft unwarraptab]^ .4n4 ^ fa(al 4ffr ; the 
.omifiiQn of demotion. To yfmtpkty ii 
^ to want the iUreftibunid^tion'of al) e^^cel- 
lent (|U4liticB| s^ld . to breal^ that ^hich 
our Lord calls, the j^Ji and greiif com-* 
nutfidm^pfjbe Ufm*.. No worie blind- 
^ieft; or calamity, can happen to a 
rational crcaturc> ; > ■ ■ r ^ ^ Wfiat fhouid we 
think of s( pcrfon who ihould never 
addreis himielf,: in a way of ackiiow* 
le^qoeiit and refp^ to a/lother perfon 
Qpon whom, he w^ dependent, and t^ 
whom he oived all bis happinefs? 
•Would Qot fuch , a . oae .ihew a tem- 
per void of all gratitude and ingenuity^? 
■ ■? .W hat an ii^ury is it tQ4>ur minds 
to refufe opening thcnfx to heavenly light 
and grace.; to ihut out of them the 
nobleA fentio^ents j; and (o remain 

regtfdlefs 

♦ Matt. XXII. 37. Thoujhitb low fh Lord thy God 
with all thy biatt^ and witb all thf fiuL This is the 
jhr/l and gnaf commandment. Jnd thifecond is Bio unto 
iil thou Jbalt hin iby mighhour as tbyjilf. QntbefotM 
fgBfmtmd^jni^ts hang all tbt law and ibe profhets. 
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legardlefs of the infinite Deity, though 
plways Ibliciting our attention and work- 
Ing within and without us ; though fur- 
foanded with his glory, dependent every 
jnoment on his power, and maintained 
fcy his goodnefs ? — —Can ^ebe qualified 
for the worlhip of fupcrior Beings in the 
xnanfions of the blefled, who, neverwor- 
ftips here below ? Can &e poiTefs true 
goodnefs who forgets the fountain of all 
good, and omits a fundamental pari and 

important means of goodnefs ? Even 

the beft men, with all the aid which they 
derive from religious duties, find it diffi- 
cult to keep their minds in tolerable 
order, and tomaintain themfelves in tran- 
quillity and purity ? What then muft be 
the condition of thofe who pay no regard 
to thefe duties ? In what confufion muft 
their minds lie ? Into what a defart muft 
their characters run ? How unprepared 
piuft they be for ficknefs and death ?*- 
We are often feeing that ihoie who hav© 
oegleded Prayer in life, fly to it with 
pagerpefs in death. They then fend for 
I jTniiiflers 
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minifters to pray with them, and expe^, 

i perhaps, that encouragement and com- 

\ fort (hould be given them. But what 

i comfort can be given them ? He that 

now pafles his days without Prayer, in 

'' vain will he fly to it when he comes 

to die. The happinefs of another world 

is promifed to a boly life, not to zpeni- 

* tent death. — - Let us then, while in 

health, apply outfelves to the moft neccf- 

fary duties, and endeavour always to be 

fo devout and diligent as we {hall foon 

Willi we had been. In a little time 

this world will be no more to us ', the 
curtain will drop between us and all mor- 
tal fcenesj the folemn events which we 
are often hearing of, and which we are 
apt to fee at a great diftance, will over- 
take and amaze iis; religion and eternity 
will appear to us in their juft impor- 
tance, and nothing will prove of any 
advantage to us except the good we now 
do, and the habits of virtue and piety 
which we pofiefs. Let us take care to 
bear this in mind amidft all our engage- 
ments 



r — ' — 
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IfBcnts and purfuits. Let us ftrive to 
* -acquire that fpirit of true piety which 
will aflimilate us to the Deity, and 
^fUblifh our Ibuls in peace and religna- 
•tion and a fuperiority to defiling paffions. 
■irft us do all in our power, by our ex- 
|(junple and influence, to revive the credit 
Ijpf religion, and to remove the prejudices 
' vhich prevail againft it. Thefe prejudices, 
as far as they proceed from the dreadful 
leffedls of the corruptions of religion, are 
indeed in the higheft degree unreafon- 
.ablc; fornoonecan beignorant, that what 
is mod ufefu! and valuable becomes In all 
cafes the moft pernicious when corrupted. 
But the inexcufablenefs of thefe preju- 
dices affords no reafon for being more 
fcmifs in endeavouring to remove them. 
,Did religion appear, in the tempers and 
lives of all who profefs it, to be that 
joyful and divine thing which it really 
•is, every objection to it would vanifh, 
and it would foon force univerfal reve- 
rence and admiration. — But I feel myfelf 
in danger of being too tedious. 

z In 
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In the latter part of this diiTcrtatioa I , 
have endeavoured to fhew in what min- 
ner we ought to pra^. I have inHAed 
particularly on our obligation io prajr 
with minds duly prepared ; with ferven- 
cy, frequency and perfcverance ; with 
univerfal virtue in our lives; in the 
faithful uf« of the means for acquiring 
what we pray for, and as the followers 
of Jefus Chrift, who through him look 
for a refurreiftion from death to the enjoy- 
ment of endlcfs life and happinels. 
—How delightful and improving muft 
. fuch devotion be ? How mighty its power 
to refine and exalt our fouls ? How 
unutterable the fweetnefs of a life thus 
fpent ? How noble an aft of mind is 
a prayer thus offered up with Cmplicity 
and humility, with coUeifled thoughts, 
a pure heart, alTured hope, warm affec- 
tions, and in the lively exercife of all 
worthy fentiments ? Does any man lack 
ivifdomt or any thing good for him ? 
Let bim in this manner ajk it of God, 
who givet& to ail mm iitcrally, and it 
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JbaB be given btm *• Nothing can hap- 
pen amifs to fuch a perfon. He has 
an almighty friend to confide in, who 
hears him at all times, is engaged in 
his defence, and will diftinguiih him 
eternally and infinitely fixnnthe irreli* 
gious and profane. 
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DISSERTATION III. 



ON 



The Reafons for expcding that 
virtuous ■ Men ftiall meet after 
Death in a State of Flappinefs, 



ON 

^&e tteafons for expeBing that virtuous 
Men Jhall meet after Death in a State of 
Happinefs. ' 

NO perfon who ever ihake^ any feri- 
ous reflections^ can avoid wiihing 
fearneftly to be fatisfied. Whether there is 
a future ftate ? And if there is. What 
txpedlations he ought to entertain with 
refped to it, and by what means his 
happinefs in it muft be fecured ? " " 
There are many argunlertts which lead 
us to conclude, in anfwer to the firfl of 
thefequeftions, that we are indeed defign- 
ed for another ftate. And there are alfo 
many which at the fame time prove, 
that the practice of Virtue muft be out* 
beft fecurity in all events, and the moft 

Y likely 
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likely method to fecurehappinefs througfi 
every poflible future period of our 
duration. True goodnefs is the image 
of the Deity in our ibuls; and it ia noC' 
conceivable that it fhould not recommend 
us to his particular regard^ or that thofe 
who pradtife it fhould not be always fafeft 
and happieft. On the fuppofition of a 
future world, nothing offers itfelf njorc 
tmavoidably to our thoughts, than the 
notion, that it will be a flate in which 
prefent inequalities will be fet right, and 
a fuitable difHn£lion niade between good 
and bad men.-r— *Jt mu£t however h^ 
owned, that this fabjed, as it appears 
to the eye of unaflifted xeafon,. is involved 
in much darknefs* That in the future 
flate all men fhall receive afi adequate 
r&tribulion^ w? may in general know, 
but, had we nothing to guide us 
befides natural light,, we could not go 
much further on any fure grounds, or 
give a fatisfadlory reply to feveral very 
intcrefling inquiries. 

The 
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The confideration, particularly, of 
burfelves as guilty creatures, would raUc 
doubts in our minds J and thefe doubts 
Would not be leflened but increafed by 
rcflefling, that under the divine govern-* 
itient, happinefs is connetSed with virtue* 
ftnd punifiiment with vice. The fafl:, 
that virtue will be rewardedi does not 
by any means determinewhat fuch virtue 

' as ours may expeft. The virtuous among 
mankind are to be confidered 2.%penifeni 

Jinners, and what peculiar treatment the 
cafes of fuch may require, or how far 
repentance might avail to break the 
connexion eftabllflied by the divine laws 
between fin and mifery, would not, I 

think, be clear to us. Here then thd 

sudofthe chriftian revelation comes in 
moft feafonably, and gives us the mod 
agreeable information. It furniflies us 

, with a certain proof from fadl of a 
future ftate, and (hews to our fenfes the 
fath of life in the rcfurreftion and afcen- 
Hon of Jefus Cbrifi. It affures us, that 
repentance will be available to our 
Y a complete 
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complete falvation^ and that all virtuous 
men fhall be rewarded with a blefTed and 
glorious Immortality. At the fame 
time, it teaches us to confider this as the 
cfFedl, not of the ordinary laws of the 
divine government, but of a particular 
interpolition in our favour, and a love to 
man in Jefus Chrijl which pajfes know^ 
ledge. 

But it is not my prefent purpofe to 
infift on thefe things. The reality of a 
future ftate, as it is difcoverable by 
reafon, and as it has been confirmed and 
explained by the chriflian revelation, 
muft be now taken for granted. The 
defign of this difcourfe is only to offer a 
few thoughts on one particular queftion 
relating to it, which, though not of the 
higbejiy is yet oi fome confequence. I 
mean the queftion, " How far we have 
** reafon to expe(ft, that we fliall here- 
** after be reftored to an acquaintance 
V with one another, or again fee and 
** know one another/* 

« There 



in the Heavenly State. ^2^ 

There are probably but few who have 
felt what it is to be deprived by death of 
perfons they loved, whofc thoughts have 
not been a good deal employed on "this 
point. What, on fuch occaiions, * we 
muft defire^^/V/5' to know is, that our 
friendis are happy ; but it is unavoidable 
to inquire fVirther concerning them with 
fome anxiety, whether we are likely 
ever to fee them again. It would be 
difmal to think of a departed friend or 
relative, that " He is gone from us for 
'* ever, that he exifts no more to us/' 
fiut virtuous nfien have no reafon for any 
fuch apprehenfions ; and one of the 
unfpeakable comforts attending the belief 
of a future ftate, arifes from the hope it 
gives of having our friendfhips perpe- 
tuated, and being re-united in happier 
regions to thofe whom we have loved and 
honoured here. — I am well fatisfied that 
this is a very rational hope i and in order 
to fhew that it is fo, I (hall beg leave to 
offer the following obfervations, 

Y 3 Let 
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Let it be confidcred firflj, what effe^ 
cur future recolle^oQ ofthofe wboarQ 
now dear to usj i$ Ukel^y to have upon 
ws,— We have great reafon to bdievej^ 
that all the fcenes of this life will^ iu 
the future life> be prefented to our memo-. 
xi^9 and that we (hall th(:n recover 
^e greatefl part> if uot the whole of 
pur prefent (joinicioufhefs. The fcrip-? 
t^re$ teaph us this io a very ftriking 
manner >■ ■ I t is not therefore to be 
4oubted^ but that we fhall hereafter- 
have a diftinft remembrance of our vir- 
^uou& friends and kindred; and this 
remembrance^ one would thinl^j mufl bo 
attended with fome revival of particular 
regsrdf and have a tendency to draw us 
to one another^ as far as it wiU be poffible 
©r proper.-^ — ^ — \% will, I know, be 
pbje^ed to this, th^t our atta9hments to 
rcifetions and f^icfl^s afc derived froni 
ySjf^Q^ wWdii h^y^ b?cni plap,t?d, 19 us 
to ^arry on the purpofi;s of tl^ pre&nt 
ilate^^ and whAcKrnuft ceaie in,t^ej[y here-t 
after. This 15, undoubtedly, in fome 

degree 
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liegtoetrue. Every inlftindivc determi- 
nation which refpofls only the cxigen- 
fcies of the prefent Ufe, will eealc with 
it. But decs it follow irom hence, th« 
we are likely hereafter to be left as indif- 
ftrmt to thole who arc now our rela- 
tions and friends, as if wo had never 
known them ? This would be a very 
wr^ngconclufion. The natures of things 
render it fcarcely conceivable, that the 
recollcflion of thofc valuable perfons 
with whom we now have conncftioos, 
(of valuable parents, for example, who 
thad the care of us in our firll years, and 
have brought us up to virtue and bap- 
pinefs,) iliould not, in every future 
period of our duration, endear their 
memory to us, and give us a particnlar 
freference of them, and inclination to 
leek their foe iety. Manyofthediftindlions, 
which We make in our regards between 
fome and others, are derived from reafon 
and necelHty ; and this feems to be the 
cafe iathe prefent inftance.— .— Weare, 
perhaps, apt fometimes to carry our 
y 4 notions 
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notions too far of the difference betweei^ 
what we now are^ and what we ihall be 
in the next ilage of our being. It woul4 
be abfurd to fuppofe> that we ihall here* 
after want all particular defires and pro** 
peniities* Benevolence^ curioiity^ ielf« 
love^ the defire of honour^ and moil of 
our more noble and generous afFefUonSt 
wiH not decreafe^.but grow as the perfect 
tionof our intelle<5tual nature grows : And 
even our preient ibcial inJimSls may leave 
cSedsonour temperswhich may produce 
an everlafling union of fouls» and lay the 
foundation of ientiments and deiires 
which ihall never be loil. 

But thefeobfervations^ I am fenfible, are 
notdiredUy to the preient purpofe. Wha( 
gfFords the plaineil evidence on this fub- 
jed, is the following copiideration.-~T- 
Thpre is great reafon to believe that 
virti}Qus men» as beings of the fame ipe- 
ci^s ^hp have b^gun exiflence in thp 
fame circumftances^ and been trained up 
YQ virtue in the fame ilate of trial and 

difciplin^i 
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|lifcipline> wijl be hereafter placed in the 
£une common manfions of felicity. It is 
groundlefs and unnatu^I to imagine; 
that after paffing through this life, they 
will be removed to different worlds, or 
(battered into different regions of the uni- 
verfe. The language of the fcriptures 
icems plainly and exprefsly to determine 
the contrary. They acquaint us, that 
mankind are to be raifed from the dead 
Ugetier, and to be judged together-, and 
that therighteous, after the general refur- 
redtion and judgment, are to be taken 
together to the fame heavenly ftate, there 
to live and reign with Ghrift, and to 
ihare in his dignity and happinefs. When, 
in the epiftle to the Hebrews, (chap. xii. 
22, 23, 24,) we are faid, in confequence 
of the clear difcoveries made by the gof- 
pel pf a future ftate, to be, as it were, 
already come to the city of the living God, 
to an innumerable company of Angels, to the 
general ajfembly and church ofthefrjl-bor?!, 
(ind to theffirits ofjuji men made perfe8 : 

It 
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it is plainly implied, that we are to join 
the general aflcmbly of juft men and <^ 
angels in the realms of light, and to be 
fixed in the fame manfions with (hem. 

The ilate of future reward is frequent^ 
ly, in theNewTeftament,defcribed under 
the notion of a city, that is, a com- 
munity or fociety. It is likewife v€ry 
often called a kingdom ; the kingdom of 
God^ and the everJaJiing kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jefus Cbrift. The 
great end of ChriA's coming into the 
world was to lay the foundation of this 
kingdom by £iving men from the effects 
of guilt, delivering them from death, 
and uniting the virtuous part of them 
under one peried: and everlafting govern-^ 
ment in the heavens. It is faid of the 
true diibiples of Chrift, that * becaufe be 
lives, tbeyJbaU live alfo ; that they (hall 
hereafter appear witb him in glory ; that 
he is now entered for him info heaven as 
their forerunner I that he is there ^r^^r- 

* John. 
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^jr a place for them^ and that he will iboa 
fom Os^ain to take them to bimfelft that 
where he is, there they may he alfo, behold"* 
jng his glory. This account is utterly in-» 
confiftentwith the fuppofition, thatthoft 
who ihall partake of the future reward of 
virtue are to be difperfed into different 
parts of the univerfe, and fcarcejy leave* 
us any room to doubt on the prefent quef^ 
tibn. For, is it ppffible, that we fhould 
be happy hereafter in the fame feats of joy, 
under the fanie perfect government, and 
9S members of the fame heavenly ibclety, 
(md yet remain ftrangers to one another ? 
Shall we be together withChrift, and yet 
4iot with one another? Or (hall we lofeone 
another in that multitude which cannot be 
numbered ^9 of thofe who have been ref-r 
cued by him from deilrudion, and who 
will follow him to his everlafting king-<> 
dom ? Being in the fame happy ftate with 
pur preient virtuous friends and relatives. 
Will they not be acceffible to us ? And 
if acceflibleji fliaU we not fly to themji 

and 
♦ Rev* vik 5, 
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and oiinglc hearts and fouls again ? — I am 
very fenfible, that a great deal of what 
the fcrlptures fay of the future ftatc i3 
accomniodated to our prefent imperfed 
ideasy and mufl not be underftood too 
literally. But if, in the prefent inftancej 
it means any thing, it muft mean as 
much as implies what I am pleading 
for. 

In order to give fome further evidenco 
on this point, it will not be amiis to 
defire that the following paflages of fcrip** 
ture may be attended to, — TheTheflalo- 
nians, a little before St. Paul wrote his 
firft epiftle to them, had, itfeems, loft 
fome of their friends by death. In thefc 
circumftances, he exhorts them not to 
forroiv like others who had no hope^ be- 
caufe they might conclude certainly, 
from the death and refurreftion of Jefus, 
that thofe who bad Jleft in him^ God 
would hereafter bring with him. He tells 
them by the word of the Lord, or, as from 
immediate revelation, that a period was 

coming 
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coming when Chrift would defcend 
from heaven with ajhout^ with the voice 
of the arch' angel J and with the trump of 
God I and when the friends they had loft 
ihould be raifed from the dead, and, 
together with thcmklvcs, Jbould ie caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, and to 
live for ever with him. i Theff. iv. 1 3, 14, 

ice. But what I Jiave in view is more 

diftindtly aflerted in the 2d chapter of 
this epiftle, verfe 19. For what is our 
hope, our joy, our crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye in the prefence of our. Lord 
Jefus at his coming? — It is moft 
plainly implied in thefe words, that the 
apoftle expedled to fee and know again 
. his ThefTalonian converts at Chrift's fe- 
cond coming. The fame remark may 
be made on his words in 2 Cor* iv. 14, 
knowing, that he which raifed up the 
Lordjefus, (hall raife us up alfo by Jefus, 
andprejent us with you. And alfo in 2 Cor. 
1.14. As you have acknowledged us in part 
that we are your rejoicing, even fo ye alfo 
are ours in the day of the Lord Jefus. 

Having 
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Having made thefe obiervations td 
ihcw, that wc may with reafbn enter-^ 
tain 4:he expedation of joining one an* 
other hereafter ; I (hall now beg leave to 
give rayfelf free fcope in imagining and , 
reprefenting the happinefs with which it 
will be attended. — —It is fcarcely pof- 
fible for any perfon not to look upon 
this, as one mod agreeable circumflance 
in the future ftate of felicity. It has a 
tendency to render the contemplation of 
another world much more delightful* 
The hope of it rifes up unavoidably ia 
our minds, and has generally, if nof^ 
always *, accompanied the belief of a 
future exiftence. Nor does there appeaif 
the leaft reafon why we fliould hefitate 
here a moment, or refufe falling in rea-» 
dily with the natural and common appre- 

heniions 

♦ O frmclarum diem^ cum ad illud divinvm anlmo* 
turn cincilium catumqui pr^ficifcar \ cumquaxhac turbd 
etcolluviom Mfcedam! Proficifcar enim non ad eos filum 
tfiros de quibus ante dlxiy fed etiam ad catonem meumi 
fUQ nemo Vtr meihr natus eft\ nemo pietate praftantieri 
&c« Cicer. de Senedlute. 
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\ henfions (^mankind. Without dwelling 
riierefore any longer on the evidence for 
this point, let us recoUcft fome of the 
particular circumftanccs which will con- 
tribute towards rendering the future 
junftion of virtuous men joyful. 

One of thefe circumftanccs will betlic 
femembrance of their prefent connec- 
tions with one another. For men to meet 
men in the heavenly focietyj for beings 
to join one another hereafter, who have 
begun their exiftence on the fame planet, 
felt the fame fears, and undergone the 
feme difcipline, muft be thecaufeof plea- 
fiire. What then will it be io^ friends' 
to m.tet friends, and kindred to meet kin- 
dred? What will it be, after obtaining 
a complete conqueft over death, to be 
reftored to thofe who are now dear to us 
as our own fouls, and to whofe example 
and inftrudtions weare, perhaps, indebt- 
ed for the higheft bleflings ? With what 
delight will the pious parent meet his 
children, the hulband the wife» and the 
1 mafter 
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matter his family ? How will many good 
mtn^ now of qppofitc fentiments> te- 
joice to fee one another in blifs^ and to 
find thofe errors Gorreded and thofe 
filly prejudices removed| which here 
keep them at a di (lance from one ano^ 
ther ? How will the faithful clergyman 
rejoice with thofe of his flock who have 
profited by his labours, and whom he has 
been the means of reclaiming from vice^ 
or improving in goodnefs ? What congra-» 
tulations and mntual welcomings, may 
we fuppoie, will then take place be- 
tween all virtuous friends ? How agree-' 
able will it be to review together the 
converfations which they have with one 
another in this ftate of darknefs, and to 
recolleft and compare the fcenesthey now 
pafs through, the doubts that now perplex 
them, the different parts they nowadt, and 
the different temptations and trials with 
which they ftruggle ? Are fuch views 
and refle(Sions all vifionary ? Surely they 
^ are not. If there is indeed to be that 
future jundlion of the worthy among 

mankind. 
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hiankind^ which I have pleaded for, th^ 
arc fufficiently warranted, and muft offbr 
themfelves to every confiderate mind. 

Another circumftance Which will con- 
tribute to the joy we fhall have in meet* 
ing one another hereafter, will be bur 
reflection on the common danger we fhall 
have efcaped. We are told in the plain-^ 
eft terms by the mouth of divine 
wifdom, that all who do wickedly 
fliall be doomed to that everlajling fire ♦ 

^hicb 

* Klatth. XXV. 41. Thenjhallhifay to them on the 
lift handj Depart from me yi^ curfed into evirlajiing 
fir^^ prepared for the devil and his angels. It has been 
obferved as remarkable, in the paflage from whence 
thefe words are taken^ that whereas xh^ kingdom into 
which the righteous are to be advanced, is faid to 
have been prepared for them from before the founda- 
tion of the world; the tverlafling fire^ on the con- 
trary, into which the wicked are to be conHgned, is 
(aid to have been prepared, not for them, but for 

the devil andhisangets. This feems to intimate 

to us that the devil and his angels were the firft . 
tranfgrenbrs, who have been the means of involving 
tnankind in guilt and diftre{«, 

Z I cannot 
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wbkb was prepared for the devii and 
4J»geIs; and that broad is the way^ and wide 

tie 

I caiinot forbear adding, with refpedl to the repre- 
fcntation which the fcriptures often make of the 
future flate of punifhment, as an unquenchable and 
iverlajling fire into which the wicked are to>be caft; 

that probably the reafons of it nay be, iy?» The 

propriety of an inextinguiihable fire, which confumcs 
whatever is thrown into it, toreprefent, in a manner 
ftriking to the imagination, the fiKureeverlafting re- 
jection and extermination of all that work ini^ky. 
— ■ ' %dly^ Learned men have obferved, that there is 
in .this reprefentation an allufion to the continual 
ftres ifl the valley of Hi nnom near Jerufalem, where, ^ 
in idolatrous times, innumerable children had been 
bm-nt afive to Moloch ; and where, in the times of our 
Saviour, there was a fire always burning to confume 
tfhe filth of the city and the carcafcs of animals. This 
rafley was confidered by the Jews, for this reafon, as 
% plate fo unclean and horrible, that it was natural 
f^ make ufe of it as an emblem of the ftate of future 
punifhment. It is well known, that the original 
HfrtJTds rendered by the tranflators of the New Tefta- 
ment, HelUfirey are the fire oiGehenna^ or the fire of 
the valley of Hinnonu It was, therefore, from this 
talky, that the regions of puniflmient came to be 
tailed by the ancient Jews Gehenna^ the fign or 
•mblem being made to ftand for that which it was 
fuppoiied to refemble» 
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the gait that kadetbtodejiru&ion^ and that 
marff there be who g$ in thereat., Every 
per&if, therefore^ who fhall h^ttt£tjtt 
' attain to kapptncfs^ wiU be one efcaped 
from great danger. And can it be ima^ 
gined, that the renuimbrance of tbb tliU 
lunre n^ tendency to enhance the iatisfac-^ 
tion attending the future jundion of good 
men ? Wai it not be agreeabk to fee 
that^ amidfl the dtiitial wreck, our friends 
have been prcferved ; and that they are 
iafe landed, after beingf toi]^d on the fea , 
of this world, and ranning nm»beiie£l 
riflcr of being caft away ? Will it not 
give usthehigheftpleafure tomeetamong 
die bkfled, thofe perfbns for whom^ 
perhaps^, we have often fighcdacd tren^ 
bled ; or to find, that inftead of being 
nnmbered among the loft ami miferable, 
otnr earneft wifloes- for them have been 
anfwefed, that they halve acquitted them- 
felves well in Kfe, and chofen that good 
part which mil never be taken from 
them? 

Z z • "Thifdly, 
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l^hirdly^ It may be proper, on thii 
QCcafion, to think of the place where we 
(hall hereafter join our virtuous friends* 
We (hallmeet them in therealmsof light ; 
in that city* which hath foundations ^ ivhofe 
builder and maker isGod*j in the everlajling 
kingdom (f our Lord and Saviour Jefus 
Chrijl. We fhall fee them again in 
thofe new heavens and that new J earth 
wherein dwelkth right eoufnefs^ into which 
nothing that defileth^ or that loveth or mak- 
eth a lie^Jhallbe admitted-f; where all tears 
will be wiped away from our eyeSf and pain 
and death and forrow Jball be known no 
more || ; where nature will (hew us its 
moil glorious face, and order, peace and 
love reign in full perfedtibn for ever. 

But one of the particulars that moil 

requires our notice here is, that our friends 

will then have loft their prefent weak- 

neflcs. They will not then be fuch frail 

I and 

♦ Hcb. xi. lO. X a Pet. iii. 13. 

t Rev. xxi. 27. \ Rev. xxi. 4, 
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andhelplefs beings as we now fee them. 
They will not be liable to be infnared by 
temptations, or ruffled by unreafonable 
paffions. They will not be hafty in their 
judgments, capriciousin their tempers, or 
narrow in their opinions. Every wrong 
bias will be taken from their wills, and 
thetmperfedions, which nowrenderthera 
lefs amiable, will be removed. Ourhearts 
fiiall never more ache for their troubles, 
or feel anguilh on their account. They 
will be part all rtorms, cured of all fol- 
lies, and eafed of all pains. They will 
appear in finifhed dignity and honour, af- 
ter the education and dilcipline of this 
world, and be endowed with every excel- 
fence which wecan wifli them to have. — 
What pleafure will itgive to meet them in 
thefecircumftances ? How delightful will 
be our intercourfe with them when they, 
together with ourfelvcs, fhall be thus 
changed and improved ? 

Once more. In the future world, there 

will be no fuch painful feparations from 

Z 3 our 
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pur frieods a8 wc now dkfFen- M ».. n it 
i:AQ Namely be £ud that we hare in 
this iifet tnorc thaii §iift tiroe ^naugh to 
bcgm frifndihipss andioftdthepm^of 
forraw diat attend tfajediilcdcuiaiiof thorn, 
^uti in the heavenly ftate, we {hall fbel 
DO ibmii¥6 cxf this kind* Our fxiends mil 
be immdrtai. Our happine& in them uriil 
tc HflSsle to no abatements from the ^ 
gfyathflofion of i)cing foon parted from 
tfaoni^ and feeing them fink u^der decay 
^nd fickQe((s. Wc ihall never be wit- 
nefies Do any itich' * Shocking fccncs as 
their ex?piring j^pniej. The cniel hand 
of death will not be able^herc te reach 
them, |ind to tear them from our ^mr< 
braces *. They Wfll^floHrifh in eternal 

health 

.^ H Wh^wouU aot '((ays Socrates in 1m6 apo- 
^* 496y ) Pfft wi|h a jwtiW -U) pitiicbafe a wceting 
« with Orpheus J He/sod^ HmfT^ &c. f If it be true 
<< that this is to be the confequence of death, I would 

« even bp glad to die often. What picture will 

!< it give to }ive with Pfilqmcda and others who fuf- 
^f fercd unjuftljr, and to compare my fate with 

' « Oieirsf 
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Ixalth and vigour, and he vnAx us f$r 
£ver wtb z^&f L^r^.— — S»ck a» the cir- 
cumftances that, vrc mzf imagine^ vrill 
coatrlbute to the jxiy attending the futute 
jwii^oa of virtuous men in d^ heavenly 
ibite, I cannot help adding the follawiog 
jrefleKiods. 

Fsrfi^ What I have been fayiog has a 
tendency to increaie our iatief addon in our 
fiiends. The profped:, in general, of a 
futuie flate, muil have a moft fiiondly 
jbfluence on our pr^fent enjoyments. 
What, indeed, h human life without 
£vc\i a proifpec^ ? What darks^s kAs 
^pon it, when we confider it gl% no moce 
than a paifling fhadow, which appeareth 
for a Utile while and then vanijbetk Ofway ; 
or, as afhort period of tumultuous huf* 

Z 4 tie 

*^ theirs ? What an inconceivable happinefs will it 
*« be to converfe, io another world, with SiftpbuSy 
** ^bff^h &c. efpecially, as thofe who inhabit that 
•« world ihall die no more ? k^ n/4f tor Aeti^oi' 

p^fowi' A^Avitroi tiff IV ; tnrif yi TAhtyoiiifA tthn^n 6r/r» 
Socr. Apol. apud Plat, 
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tie and uncertain happinefs diminifhed 

by many vexations, with an infinite 

l!blank before andbehind it? Such a view 

|-.4flife deprives its plealures of their rclifli. 

-.It is enough to chill all our tlioughts, 

and to break every fpring of noble aiflion 
j within us. — But if, in reality, this life is 
I only an introduBion to a better life, or 
|rthe feeble infancy of an cxiftence that 

.fliall never end, it appears with unfpeak- 
_ able dignity ; it has an infinitely impor- 
I'.tant end and meaning; all its enjoyments 
L^ceive an additional relifh, and the 
S;iface of nature will fljine with greater 

ffbcauty and luftre. In particular, the 

pconfideration of the clrcumllance relat- 
'•ix\g to our future cxiftence on which I 
,have been infifting, will communicate 

new joy to all our prefent friendjhips. 
-The reflexion on our friends as heirs 
' with us of the fame blelTed immortality, 

as perfons whom we fliall meet in the 
. regions of heavenly blifs, and live with 
I for eyer, mud chear our minds in all our 

iiim> 
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intcrcourfe with them, and caufe us to 

ilook upon them with the higheft afFec-* 

Jjon and delight. But, to conlider them 

^s only beings of a day, who arc to perifh 

(jn death we know not how foon ; How 

f uncomfortable is this ? What a damp 

l^uft it throw over our friendfhips? How 

■ (Jifficuh muft it be for perfons, who have 

,,atiy tender feelings, to think, without 

^(Jiftrefs, of agreeable connexions which 

they fee will end in a ipeedy and final 

Reparation ; or, of valuable friends, all 

ivhoie valuable qualities are, In a little 

I Vhile, to be wholly extinguifhed, and 

f vhomthey are juft going to lofe forever? 

The more agreeable the connexions are, 

tthe more diftrefs muft fuch appre- 

henfions create; and the more valuable 

Dur friends, the greater reafon will there 

be for pain. But, fuppofc what has 

been afferted in this difcourle; fuppofe, 
that our prefent connexions are to be re- 
newed hereafter, that we are again to 
I fee thofe valuable perfons who are gone 
I (before us from hence, ofj that the 
K friend- 



d 
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fneodibips which new take place between 
worthy men, are «OQiy the beginnings of 
an union of xmnds, that wUi be oontimh- 
ed and perfedied ia thehearens: Suppofe 
this, I Cxy^ and all wiil be tiimnph. We 
dQxall have abundant encouragement to 
cultivate firiendffaipu The yiew of Acb^ 
will hav^e a tendency to tncveafe, cartber 
thadidanip tfaepleafufes altending it. The 
Addition of a good friend or relative wifi 
be ihe addition of one, who will 0Kire 
with tiis in the joys of Immortality, who 
will enter with us into the city of the 
HvmgGodj and be ow ^verlafting com- 
p^ion in ^lory^ 

It Is natural' to rtemark further on this 
occafion, how ii::npGNrtant it is thatwecoU 
tivate only virtwHi^ friend:{hip8. Cioera 
has obicrved, with the higheft reafon, 
that all friendih:^ ought to befounde4 
10 virtue. There is certainly nothing 
elfe that can make it ^, kfting and 
Iiappy. It is its cement, life, joy and 
trovvn. Th?re is no other permanent 

founda- 
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fouodatioa of love, or -bcmd of unica^ 
biBtwteeji icafonable beings • ~ But there 
is opthtiig much better fktcdto fl^ew die 
importance of virtue in £riendifaip» tkoft 
the fub^eft now under our .con£deration« 
How Shocking muft it be to beSievet 
tb0t our deareA iatiosate is one iivhoni 
wc Q^jmot expedt to iee iiercafter .in'h]i&^ 
one wjio wants the bveof theDoitjry and 
Wfho ishaib^ning £stAtoefircrlaftingpttni{b<* 
oient? How can any perfon think of 
having in his bofom du enemy/ to^ the 
order of the world, and a child of perdi- 
tion and ruin ? With what pain muft an 
^tentive perfon look upon fuch a friend, 
^d what concern muft he feel for him ? 
On this account, were irreligious friends 
to allow themfelves tii»€ enough for re- 
flexion, they would neceflarily be the 
caufes of the greatcft trouble to one 
another. Did they dnly attend to their 
own circumflances, the danger they are 
in, the prccaribufnefs of life, and the 
nearnefs of the time when they fhall be 
Separated, never again to meet, except in 

|hat 
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that world where joy is never known, 
and hope never comes ; did they, I fay, 
properly attend to thefe things, they 
would furely be incapable of bearing one 
another ; their love would be turned into 
anguifh, and their friendfhip into horror. 
Let us then avoid, as much as we well 
can, becoming in timatelyconnefted with 
any, except the virtuous and worthy. Let 
us refolvc to cultivate friendfhip only 
with thofc whom we may hope to be 
happy withyir ever^ 

In the next place. It is a very obvious 
obfervation oi> the prefent fubjeift, that it 
affords the beft confolation in a time of 
grief forthedeathof friends. It is, I think 
v.ery credible that death is an event, for 
which, fuch creatures as we are might 
not at firft be defigned. It looks like 
a break in our cxiftence, attended with 
fuch circumftances as may well incline 
us to believe, that it is a calamity^ in 
which we have been involved, rather 
than ^m?thod of tranjition from one ftatQ 

of 
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of exiftence to another, originally ap- 
pointed by ourCreator and common under 
his government. This, the fcriptures de- 
clare plainly to be the real faft: But then, 
it fhould be remembered, that the fame 
fcriptures inform us further, that we have 
agreatdeliverer, who came into the world, 
that nve mgbt have * life-, and who, by 
death has dejiroyed death and him who bad 
the power of death, and obtained for us 
everlajling redemption. 

The dark and dreary grave, therefore, 
has now nothing in it that fhould make it 
appear terrible. To virtuous men, it is no 
more than a bed of reft till the morning of 
a joyful refurredlion. We have, aschrif- 
tians, fome thing better to fupport us under 
the anguifli produced by the death of 
friends, than the cold alternative of the 
ancient philofophers, that either they are 
happy, or returned to the ftate they were 
in before they were born. We may exult 
in the expectation of finding them again, 

and 

* John X, 10— Heb. ii. 14. — ix. la. 
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and renewing our fri^fid&i|>wk[hr them id 
abeoiercountfry. Tbe'prarftfhatdedth^aa 
do,, is to caoic a ihoit kitettQptiOH kiovr 
iistercoudewkh ih^m; ortoremo^e diem 
from our fight ibr a Fnomefif : We ftiall 
fooa fbtlow them^ be raifed upwilb them 
to a nzvr life, and take poffefiion wish 
tbetn of aa inheritance ineorrufOihhf unA'^ 
jUed^ and tbutfadetb net away *. Soch are 
the hopes which the ble&d gofpel gives> 
and well may they ekvate our minds above 
thcfe fcenes of mortality, dry up our tears 
in every ieaibn of forrow, and mfpire us 
always with joy unJpeakaMe and full cf 
gtofy^. The whofcefFeft which theinroad^ 
made by death apmongour frrcitds, fhotrhf 
have uponus, rs to renderus more dfligcnt 
in religious virtue, and la quicken us^to 
greater zeaf in endeavouring to fecure a 
mectmg with them and with all worthy 
men hereafter. It fhould bdong only to 
thofe, whoffe regardsr are confined to this* 
world and who have po hope, to bete- 
confolable on focfr occafions. 

I Once 

* I Peter 1. 3, 4. f I j^etcni. 8. 
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Once more: I would obferve, thai tbe 
€xpeftatio0wbichvirtaou8 friemldbaveof 
beingcomplcteljhappy together hereafter^ 
Itirnifhes them with a veiy rmpor taxi t dixiec-* 
tion for regulating their prefent behaviour 
toone another. They fhouldaiaintaaiiin 
their whole deportment^ that parity and 
dhgaitY which become fo high an expec* 
tation. They fhould endeavour, by their 
examines and admonit ions, to excite in one 
another an earncft ardor to excel in every 
worthyquaKty, aadwatchconCiBoally over 
one another, left, through the indulgence 
•f any failures^ they ftiould lofe future 
Mifs, and come to be eternally feparated 
firom one another. Their views ought to 
be directed always to the heavenly ftate, 
and their whole concern fhould be fo to 
Uve and converjfe together, as tx> iecure a 
joyfttl meeting there. 

The pleafures of fociety and friendfhip 
are ibme of the greateft we are capable of. 
It is not credible, that there is any created 
intelligence that enjoys a bappinefs which 

is 
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isindependentofallfbcialcorrefpondencies 
and connexions. A ftatc wholly {oMxzrf 
muftwant many of the principal fourcesof 
blifs. It appears dark and defolate, and 
cannot admit of thcexcrtionof fomeof thtf 
nobleft powers of reafonable beings* 
Friendfliip therefore, in all probability, is 
cverlafting and univerfal in the rational 
creation, and will make a part of our 
happinefs in every future period of our 
exiftence. The confidcration of this has 
a tendency to raife our ideas of its value^ 
and fhould engage us to be anxious about 
fo adling in this relation now, and fo 
improving its bleffing!^, as that we may 
go from hence properly qualified for the 
more noble and exalted friendihips of 
another world.— -How noble and exalted 
thefe will be, it cannot enter into our 
hearts toconceive. It is impoflible to look 
forwards to them with lively faith and 
attention, without feeling an alacrity and 
elevation of mind, not to be produced by 
any other caufe. Let us, before we difmifs 
this fubjedl, fix our thought:- here a 

monaent^ 
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I inoment, and recoiled forae of the obfer- 
tions which have been made. 

It givesus, in the prefent life, apleafare 

' of the higheft kind, to converfe with 

I „wife and worthy men amidft all our 

.prefent imperfections, and notwithftand- 

ing the certain profped of being in a 

little while parted by death. What then 

will it be to join the general aflembly of 

the great and good in the heavens ; to be 

reftored there to thofe who are now the 

defire of our eyes and the joy of our 

hearts ; to converfewith them when freed 

from every weaknefs and adorned with 

(-pvcry amiable quality, and to make a 

r part of the glorious company of Chrift's 

jfaithful followers at his fecond coming ? 

IWhat will it be, notonly to have our pre- 

l/ent friendfliips thus perpetuated, but to 

Ljcommence new ones withfuperior beings ; 

f to live and reign with theSaviour of finful 

I piortals, andtobeforeverimproving» with 

all the virtuous partof thecreation, under 

the eye and care of the Almighty ? 



L 
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We are now frail, feeble, ignorant and 
helplefs. Wc think, we fpeak and aft like 
children ; but, in a little time, we Hial! be 
advanced to a more perfeifi ftate, and re- 
ceive onf complete confummation in foul 
and body in everlafting glory. Soon the 
darknefa of this world will Vanifli, every 
weightwill be removed fromour afpiring 
minds, our higheft faculties gainful! fcopc 
for exertion, and unclouded endlefs day 
dawn upon us. We (hall be brought to 
the heavenly Jerufalem, to an mnumerabk 
company of angels, to thej^rrits ofjuji men 
made perfeSi, to ye/us the mediator of the 
neia covenant, and to God the judge of alh , 
———We have latent powers which it 
may be the bufinefs of eternity to evolve. 
We are capable of an infinite variety of 
agreeableperceptionsandfenfations.whicli^ 
are now as inconiprehenfible to us, as the 
enjoyments of a grownman are to an infant' 
in the womb. Our prel'ent exiftencc is 
but the firft ftepof an afcentindignityand 
blifs, which will never come to an end.— 
How amazing and extatick tliis profpeft ? 
2 What 
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B -What fhall we fome time or other be ?^ 
But let us takecare to remember the truth, 
which, in this difcourfe, I have all along 
kept in fight. Let us not forget.that none 
but perfons of righteous lives and cha- 
rafters havereafon to rejoice inthefeviews. 
— The workers of iniquity will not fije 
but^ni. They will be driven from the 
fociety of virtuous beings. They will lofe 
infinite happinefs, and be caft away for 
ever. They arenuifances in the creation, 
and unfitto be preferved; or, according to 
our Lord's reprefentation, the tares among 
the wheat, andwhen the lime ofharvejijhall 

I come, be •will fay to his reapers. Gather to- 
gether, Jirji the tares, and bind them in bun- 
dles ^ and burn them ; but gather the wheat 
into my barn •.—Would you then make 
fure of the happinefs I have been repre- 
fenting ? Would you when every earth- 
ly connexion is broken, obtain admiffion 
into a better world, and an union with 
thofe you love in the habitations of the 
juft? Would you be able, hereafter, 
I A a 2 to 
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^ -to join your voice to die voices of tftil- 
Jionsy who, iafter the long filence of the 
grave, will break forth into St. Paul's 
ibng of triumph, O grave , "where is thy 
-viihry ? O death , where is thyjiing ? Blef- 
Jed be God who giveth us the victory thro 
jfeftisChrift ? Would you rife to z place on 
Chrifi's throne * ; or, fee the time when 
-you (hall lolokdown upon acch-angels?— 
Then avoid vice. Pradife true religion. 
Strive to get above defiling paffions, and 
to grow in every excellent difpofition? 
■ M iiQn this, all depends. This is the 
only preparation for blifs, and the only 
way to favour under the divine go- 
vernment. All anxiety, except about 
thisi every human being will foon know 
to be folly unipbakable.— — ^-Remem- 
-ber that if there is fuch a Aate of future 
exiftence as has been defcribed, there 
•is nothing worth a fingle thought, com- 
ipared with making provifion for it ; aad 
'that, confcious of your own dignity, it 
becomes you to look continually above 

every 
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' -every thing mortal^ and to fpurn with dif- 
dain at thofe pleafures, profits and ho* 
nourSy on which the children of this world 
fct their hearts. — Blejfedare they who keep 
the commandments of God^ that they may 
have a right to the tree of life ^andmay enter 
in through the gates into the city *. — He 
that over Cometh fhaU inherit all things. But 
the fearful and unbelieving^ and the abomi^ 
nablCf and murtherers^ and whoremongers , 
and forcer ers 9 and idolaters^ and all liars ^ 
fhall have their part in the lake that 
bur net b with fire and brimflone i which is 

. the fecond death. 

* Rev. xxU. i^ xxi. 7, 8. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 

ON 

The Importance of Chriftianity, 
the Nature of Hiftorical Evi- 
dence, and Miracles. 



SECTION!. 

Introdu^ory Obfervations, relating to the 
Importance of ChriJUanity ^ itsEvidences, 
and tbeObje£Hons nvbicb have been made 
to it. 

IT is not poffible^ that any informa- 
tion fhould be fo important, as that 
which we have in the facred writings. 
The difcoveries lately made in the iyflem 
of the material world are juftly thought 

of with admiration. They beftow^ in-* 
2 deed. 
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deed, new luftre and dignity on human 
nature. But they are fA no confequence 
and defervc no regard, compared with 
the difcoveries contained in the Bible, 
fuppofing it intilled to our faith. We 
are here made acquainted with feveral 
fadts in the fcheme of the moral world, 
and the hiftory of Providence, which are 
not only wonderful, but interejiing in the 
bigheft degree. 

There is nothing in all nature, about 
which we have fo much reafon towi(h for 
information, as death, the relentlcfs de- 
ftroycr which reduces to the duft every 
human being, and which, in all ages, 
has held the world in bondage, and given 
birth to numberlefs woes and forrows. 
Concerning this, the fcripturcs reveal to 
us many particulars of the utmoft impor- 
tance, which wc could not otherwife 
have known. They acquaint us, that it 
was not an origina/ part of the divine 
fcheme, but a caiamtty in which our race 
has been involved, in confequence of cer- 
tain 
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tein connexions which took place utidcr 
the divine governtnent. They inform as 
of the caufes which introduced it, and of 
ftupcndous difpeiifation of providence 
which it has occalior.cd. They difcover 
to us that great Mejiab, by whom God 
made this world, and who came dowa 
from heaven to deliver it from diftrefs; 
who is now the Lord of men and angels, 
and who, hereafter, will appear in glo- 
ry to abolifh death, tojudge mankind iti 
righteouihefs, to execute juftice on the 
wicked, and to eftabliih an everlafiuig 
kingdom, in which all the virtuous and 
worthy (hall meet and be completely and 
iinchangeably happy. 

I make thefe obfervations in order to 
fliew how much it concerns us to ftudy 
the facred records, and to inquireinto the 
evidences of their divine original. It is 
not eafy to conceive of a higher obliga- 
tion, that fuch creatures as we are can 
be under. There is fcarcely a principle 
in our oatures which does not induce us 
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to this powerfully. In particular; as tbc 
fcriptures inform us ofthe chief revolu- 
tions through which this world has paft, 
and wi/Zpzfs, the principle of curiofity 
leads us to it. As they profefs to teach 
us God*s will, and to give an account of 
a revelation from heaven, all the princi- 
ples oi piety lead us to it. But; more efpc- 
cially, we are led to it by the whole 
force of the principle o^felf-love : For, if 
the Bible is true, it fettles the terms of 
falvation, and contains the 'uoords of eternal 
life I and, confequently, the folly of care- 
lefly rcjedling it will be infinitely worfe, 
than the folly would be of carclefly 
throwing afide a deed,, which, if valid, 
proved our title to a large cftate. 

I think, with great pleafure; ^at ^ 
fubjedl to which I refer has lately cr-» 
gaged much attention, and aiidci^rife t 
ftrid: fcrutiny; It is to be wifhctf, that 
the attention to it may continue, and 
that all the learned and inquifitive Would 
unite their efibfts' to w*dir giving^ it the 

moft 
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moft thorough difcuffion, allowing every 
objection its full weight and a fair hearing, 
$aid never concealing any thing that ms^y 
have a tendency to throw light on a con- 
troverfyof fuch moment. The oppofitipn 
hitherto made tochriflianity, has, I think* 
done it the greateft fervice. It has been 
the means of caufing it to be better under- 
wood, of (hewing, in a clearer light, on 
what foundation of evidence it (lands, and 
of removing from it many incumbrances 
and adulterations, which, for many ages, 
had miferably difguifed and debafed it. 
We may reafonably hope for more and 
more of thefe good efFedls, the moreun- 
believers go on to exert their ftrength *. 
Let no one then put himfelf to the leaft 
pain on account of any of their writings. 
Much lefs, let anyone thinkof calling in 
the aid of civil power to anfwer theni -f-, 

Detefled 

* This is well reprefented in the fecond of Dr, 
Gerard's Differtations on SuhjeHs relating to the 
Genius and Evidences of Chriftianity, 

\ We have lately feena cruel inftance of this m 
the profecution, pillorying and confinement to 

BridiWiU 
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Detcfted be the principles which have oc- 
cafioned this. Let rather unbelievers be 
encouraged to produce their ftrongeft oh- 
jc^ons. IfchriftianityisofGod, wc may 
be fure that it will bear any trial, and in 
the end prevail .^-^The civil magiftratc 
ought not to interpofe in the defence of 
truth, till it has appeared that he is a com- 
petent judgcof truth. This, certainly, he 
is not. On the contrary j univerfal expe- 
rience has, hitherto, proved him one of its 
woril 

Bridtwtliof a poor puny infidel, worD out with ag^ 
who was utterly incapable of doing any caufc the 
lu(l good or harni. — It is a bad cxcufe to fay, that 
it was not infidtlity^ but indtcency and fiurnlilj that 
were punifhed in this innance. For, this is to pumfli 
forthe circumftances in a publication, which rcndw 
k I'o much the lefs likely to produce any effcA. 
Beftde^, who fliall have the power of determining 
Vhciher a book againfl an eftablilhed opinion is writ 
Jeitmfy, in order to give a right of punijhing ? There 
arc no hands in which fuch a power can be lodged, 
without the utmod danger to what, as reafonable 
beings, we ought moft to value. A zealot in a 
fcpijb country, cannot well wifh for any greater 
power. God grant it may never be agaia allowed 
to any icalois in our own. 
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worft enemies. Nothing can be more dif- 
graceful to the chriftian religion than to 
fuppofe, that it needs fucb afliftance. 
"Were this true, it would, by no means, 
be worth defending. 

Among the objedions which havebcen 
made to chriftianity, there are fome that 
contain real difficulties; and which acan- 
diddefenderof chriftianity, infteadofpre- 
tendingintirely to remove, fliouldallowto 
weigh as far as they can go again ft the evi- 
dence. The proof of chriftianity does not 
confift ofa clear fum of arguments, with- 
' out any thing to be oppofed to them. But 
itistheo-y^ria/anffofevidencethatremains 
after every reafonablc dedu<5tion is made on 
accountofdifficulties. Thisisthecafewith 
refpedt to almoftevery point thatcanem- 
ploy ourtlioughts; and thofe who believe, 
that there is any queftionwhich theycan 
clear of every difficulty, maybefure, that 
they are eitherveryunfairor very fuperficial 
in their inquiries.— But, at the fame time 
that! acknowledge this, I muftfay, with 
refpciS 
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refpe£t to chridianityy diat many of the 
.chief objedions to it l^ave received a fi|U 
anfwer, and are indeed the effeifts of par* 
tial views and very wrong notions, ^ I 
will beg leave juft to mention a few in^ 
ilances of this, 

Ithasbeenfuid, that if chriftianityc^mc 
from God, it would have been taught the 
world with fuchclearnefs and precision, a^ 
nottoleaveroomfordoubtsanddilputcs.— .- 
It is wonderful to me, that any perfoncap 
mention this who believer the doftrines of 
natural religion, or who has read the de^ 
fences of chriftianity . * Has the author of 
nature given us reafon in this manner, or 
even the information we derive from our 
fenfes? Is it poflible, while we continue 
fuch creatures as we are, that any inftruc- 
tion (hoLild be fo clear as to preclude dif- 
putes ? Suppofing the Deity to grant us 
fupernatural light, are wc judges wh^t 
degree of it be ought to give, or ip what 
particular manner it ought to be com- 
municated ? 

Again : 
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Again : The animofities, perfecutiont 
knd bloodfhed which the chriflian religion 
has occafioned, have been urged as ob- 
jections to it. — This, likewife, certainly 
fliould Viot be mentioned, till it can ba 
fliewn, that there is one benefitor bleffing 
enjoyed by mankind, which has not been 
thcoccafion of evils. How eafy would it 
be to reckonupmanydreadfulcalamities, 
whit^owe thcirexiftence to knowledge, 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to civil 
government ? How obvious is ii, that 
what is in its nature ma{l ufeful and ex- 
I cellcnt, will, for this very rcafon, become 
moft hurtful and pernicious when mifap- 
pliedor abufed ? Chriftianity forbidsevery 
evil work. Its fpirit is the fpirit of for- 
bearance, roceknefs, and benevolence. 
Were it to prevail in its genuine purity, 
and to be unlverfally pradlifed, peace and 
joy would reign every where. Unchari- 
tablenefs, prieft-craft, contention and 
perfccution, are evils which have takea 
place among its profeflbrs, in direct op- 
pofition to its fcope and dcfign. Is it not 
B b then 
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then hard that it fliould be made refponfibic 
for thefe? Has it not a right to be judged 
of by its genius and tendencies, rather 
than by any mifchief which bUndnefsand 
bigotry and the love of domination have 
done in the chriftUn church ? — For my 
own part, when I contemplate the horrid 
fcenes which ecclefiaftical hiftory prefents 
our view, inftead of feeling diiguft with 
chriftianity, I am ftruck with the divine 
forcfightdifcovered by its founder, when 
he faid, lam not come to fend peace on earth, 
hut afivord; and led to a firmer faitb» 
arifing from a reflexion on the warning 
given in the fcripturcs, that an apoftacy 
would come, and a favage power appear 
which fhould defile God's fandtuary, 
trample on truth and Jiberty, and make 
itfelf drunk with the blood of Ilunts and 
martyrs. 



Further: The offence which has been 
given to unbelievers, by thcpofitiveinfti- 
tutions of chrirtianity, is in my opinion 
jnaniicfUy groundlefs. There ^• not a. 
more 
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tCiOtt ftriking recommendation dfchrifti-* 
anity than \X,^ Jimpltcity y or, its freeing 
religion, fo much as it does, from the in- 
cumbrance of rites and ceremonies. Other 
religions are loaded with thefe, and have 
a tendency to hurt the intcreft of morality^ 
by turning the attention of men ff om it, 
and leading them to feek the favour of 
God more by an exactnefs in outward 
forms, thanbyavirtuoustenotpcrandprae- 
tice, Chriftianity condemns, intheftrong^i 
eft language, this dangerous fuperftition, 
afluring us, that thofe who fall into it 
ihall receive the greater damnation ; that 
Cod dejires mercy and not facrijice ; and^ 
that true religion coniifts, not in any 
ritual fervices, but in right eoufnefs and 
peace and joy in the HofyGhq/i. • To cen-^ 
fure it, therefore, notwithftanding this, 
merely becaufe it enjoins two fuch eafy 
and iimple rites as Baptifm and the Lards 
Supper f is doing it great injuftice, and 
overlooking one of its moft peculiar and 
diftinguifhing excellencies* 

B b a But« 
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But, there is noobjeiSIon aboutwhich 
more has been faid, than that taken from 
the want of university in the chriftiao 
revelation. This alfoisanobjeftion which 
there isgreat reafon tocxpefl, that unbe- 
lievers ihould drop. Such cfFe(flual an.- 
fwers have been given to it, that, indeed, 
it is fome trial of ptience to fenfibk chK- 
ftians, to hear it rtilifo much iniifted. on*, 
and fo often repeated. Thofewhoare in- 
_ fluenced by it go upon a notion that thqy 
could not entertain, were they not too 
partial and carelefs ia their inquiries. 
They fuppofe, that if thechriilian reve- 
lation istrue, theremull: havebecn z.necef* 
I ^ty of it, in order to fupply mankind wiih 
\ Efficient meansior fecuring God's favour, 
I and attaining to future happinel's. fiut 
L fiich a notion is intirely groundlefs. A£k- 
L ^g up faithfully to the light we eDjo^t 
I ia the only condliioa of our happine&. 
I G/srji, honour, and peace, JbaU he u^ 
Y^oery one that 'w$rketb gzod, be bt yem tm 
fCefiii/e*. God is no rejpe^er of perfms^ 
fSt, Peter 
• Rom. ii, 10.- AtEts x. 34, 35. 
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fSf. Peter tells us) i>ut in every nation, 
he that /caret h him, and ivorketb righteouj- 
neft is accepted of him. — There are two 
points of view in which chriftianity 
may be confidered. It may beconfidered 
either as an inJlraSlion communicated to 
mankind i or, as an extraordinary difpen- 
fation of providence, the end of which is 
the redemption of mankind. If we con- 
lider it in the former of thefc lights, it 
was a favour or blciring which, however 
defirable, could not be claimed, and 
might not have been given to any part of 
mankind. Were therereafonforconclud- 
ing, that it cannot be of divine original 
merely becaufe the benefits of it are not 
extended equally to all, we fliould be 
obliged to conclude the fame of almoft 
every advantagewe enjoy, and the whole 
courfeof nature. — If, on theother hand, 
we confider chriftianity in the latter of 
thefe lights, its end might have been 
anfwered, by Chrifl's pafling through 
human life in the manner hedid, though 
no hiftory of him had been written, or 
B b 3 know- 
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)cnowle4gcof him prcferved in the worlds 
m ^ In other words. There were two 
purpofes of Chrifl's coming. He came 
to teacA and to reform the world ; but, 
this being an end that might have been 
accompli0ied by much lower means, wc 
ought to remember, that he came prin- 
cipally to Jove the world. That is ; He 
defcended from heaven and appeared in 
our natures, partly, indeed, to be the 
founder of avifible church enjoying par- 
ticular light and advantages, and which, 
after going through feveral revolutions, 
(hould, at laft, triumph over every falfe 
religion and take in all nations ; but, 
primarily, to be the deliverer of a diftreft 
j'ace, to acquire the power of forgiving fin 
and of raifing us from the dead, to rein- 
ftatevirtuous men, wherever or whenever 
they have lived, in the profpedt of a 
glorious immortality; and thus to perform 
a fervice under the divine government of 
infinite importance, and to which, pro- 
bably, no agent of inferior dignity was 
e^uai.—Chriftianity, therefore, is fo far 

^* from 
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ifrom implying anobligationon theDcity 
tomaketheknowlcdgeofituniverfaljthat, 
on the contrary, in the benefitof what is 
moft efTential to it, all virtuous men, 
whether they have ever heard of it or 
not, will be alike fharers. 

Another very confidcrable caufe of of- 
fence to the oppofers of chriftianity ie, 
the account given in the gofpel hiftory of 
the Demomacs. It (hould, I think, go a 
great way here towards fatisfying a fair 
inquirer, that thewritersof thegofpel hif- 
tory fpeak of the cafes of the Demoniacs in 
no other way than was ufual at the time 
they wrote, and in which we find them 
fpokcn of by other contemporary hifto- 
rians. They talk the language of their 
age and country, and in conformity to 
prevailing opinions. Nor is it of any con- 
fequence to the credit of their hiftory, 
whether thefe opinions were right or 
wrong, or even what they themfelves 
thought. To cxpeft, that they fhould be 
better informed than others about ihft 
B b 4 caufes 
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caufes of diHempers ; or, that fuch in* 
ftrudion Ihould be communicated to 
them as would have led them, in the pre- 
fent cal'e, to form a new language and to 
fpeak with perfect accuracy, fcems as un- 
reafonable as it would be to entertain the 
fame expei3:atlon with refpe£l to the mo- 
tion of the fun, or the fecondary qualities 
of bodies. The one has as little to do with 
the main end of their office as the other. 
Such inftruction, had it been given them, 
would have thrown needlefs difficulties in 
the way of thepropagationofchriftianityj 
and it muft have lellened its evidence to 
fubfequent ages, by making the apoftles 
appear, not in the charafter of plain un- 
lettered men, but of able philofophers, 
and thus raiiing a fufpicion, that it pre- 
vailed in theworld more by thewifdom of 
men, than by the power of God and the 
iemanjlration of theSptrit. Our Saviour, 
PQ doubt, might have taught the truth 
on this fubjefl, and redified the common 
apprehenfions as far as they were crro-. 
n^ous, Put it is impofljble to fliew, that 
ther@ 
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there was fufficient realbn for expefting 
this, or that it came propsrly within the 
purpofe of his miffion. It would, per- 
haps, haveonly given him the appearance 
of being a friend to the doSlrine oftheSad- 
ducees, and embarrafl'ed the minds of his 
fcilowcrs, without doing any great good*. 

The prejudices! have now in view, are 
derived, chiefly, from the ftriil notions 
which have prevailed of the univerfal and 
•infallible infpiration of the writers of the 

New 

• There is, perhaps, no part of the New Tefta- 
inent fromwhich unbelievers receive more unfavour- 
kble imprefllons than the account of our Saviour's 
temptation in the wilderncfs by the dcvii. This USt 
bas, 1 think, been very much mifinterprcted. The 
explanation givenof it in apiece entitled. An Enquiry 
into tbcNaluTe andDefign ofChriJVi Tcmptathn in the 
^'ildernefs^ hy Mr. Farmer; is, in myopinion, fo ra- 
tional and judicious, as to have no fmall tendency to | 
remove the prejudices againd it, and to convert this 
difficulty into a beauty. 

I cannot help adding, that the fame learned writer's 
DUFertatien on jW(r(ii-/« lately publi(hcd,wellileferves 
to be ftudied by ail who would be affifted in judging 
(^fome other parts of the ScripCurcHiftory, as well as 
of the nature of Miracles in general, and theconncc- 
tion between them and the truth of the doflrines of 
tbrillianity. 
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NewTeftameiit. And there isnot, per- 
haps, anythingvehich thefriendsofchrif- 
tianity have more reafon to complain of, 
than that unbelievers Oiould fufFer them- 
felves to be influenced by thcfe notions. — 
The gofpel is not a fp^;cuUtive fcience, 
I or an abftrufc and complicated theory. 
Whatever jargon may have been fathered 
upon it in fyftems .md creed?, it is in it- 
felf plain and Jimple. It is a fet of fafts 
exhibiting and demonftrating this one 

truthi ETERNAL LIFE, THE GIFT OF 

; God, through Jesus Christ our 
LORD. TheNcwTcftament contains a 
narrative of thefefa<fis. The bufinefs of 
the apoftleswas toatteft and p '-'lifli them 
to the world ; and no inquiries, relating 
to their qualifications and authority, are 
of great importance in any other view, 
than as •wttneffa to iheic fadls. I think, 
indeed, that they have an authority, as 
teachers as well as witncffes : But what 
they infift themfelves moft upon, is their 
office as witnelfes, and the regard they 
claim is founded principally on their hav- 
I ing. 
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ing heard, and feen *, and handled the 
word of life. It does not appear, that 
in all matters of reafoning and fpeculation, 
the firft chriftians entertained the fame 
fentiments of their authority, that many 
do now. Be this, however, as it will ; 
the only queftion, certainly, that affefts 
the truth of chriftianity is, '* Whether 
** they were honeft men, who did not 
" mean to deceive, and who were con^- 
" peteptly informed with refpeift to the 

^* fads they atteft." 1 wifh the 

attention of unbelievers could be held to 
this, fetting afide whatever is commonly 
believed, or, that there may be reafon 
to believe on the fubjeft of /^/W/(?;7. If 
this appears, (as, I think, it does abun- 
dantly) chrillianity is proved; nor need 
any perlbn be anxious about more in it 
than neceflarily follows from hence.— 
But, it is time to come to the main de^ 
fign of this differtation, 

Oneof theobjeiSions that deferves moft 
(0 be attended to, is that taken from the 

-nature 

* I John i. i^ 2. 
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nature of the principal fadts recorded in the 
fcriptures. Thefe are miraculous, and, as 
fuch, (it has been iaid) " have a. parti' 
*• cular incredibility in them, which does 
** not belongtofomwaflevents. Whcnwe 
" look into the Eible, we find ourielvcs 
*' Iranfported, as it were, into a new 
*' world, where the courfe of nature is al- 
** tered, and every thing is different from 
*' what we have been ufed to obferve. 
'* Could we, in any other cale, receive , 
•' a book filled withvifions and prodigies, 
" andcontaining fo muchof the marvel- 
*' km? Ought not fuch a book to ftartlc. 
" our minds ? Or can there be any evi- 
*' dence fufficient to eftablifli its autho- 
" rity?"-^Some have gone fo far in (his 
way of obje<fting, as to aflert in genera], 
that all relations of fadls which contradid: 
experience, or imply a deviation from the 
ufual courfe of nature, are their own con- 
futation, and (hould be at once rejefled 
as incapable of proof, and impolfible to 
be true. — One cannot be better employ- 
ed than in inquiring how far fuch fenti- 
ments are right, and what regard is really 
] due 
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I due to te/iif/ionyt when its reports do not 
agree with experience. I fhall endeavour 
to ftate this matter as accurately as poffi- 
ble, by entering into a critical examina- 
' tion of the grounds of belief in this cafe, 
snd of the nature and force of hiflorical 
evidence. 

In anfwer to the queftions juft propofed 
it might befaid, that, fuppofing the ftate 
and connexions of this world to be fuch 
as the Bible reprefents» the hiftory it con- 
tains could not but be a hiftory of extra- 
ordinary events ; that it lias many internal 
marks of truth and authority which no 
Other book has; and that, particularly, we 
arc witnefles to the accompliftiment of 
predidions delivered in it thoufands of 
years ago, and therefore, do ourfelvcs fee 
feftsaswonderfulasanyof thofeit relates, 
and are fure that the writers of it were 
fupernaturally inftrudted, and might alfo 
very probably, work miracles, — What 
has been laft intimated is of the greateft 
importance. Chrirtians infift, and they 
.^Ink they have proved, that there are 
very 
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• very remarkable appearances of thee 
pletion of feveral fcripture prophecies. 
The patrons of infidelity ought to fhew, , 
if they can, that there are not indeed any ' 
fuch appearances which deferve regard. 
Nothing can be more incumbent upon . 
them than this : For, as far as there 
feems reafon to believe, that, in any 
inftancc, a fcripture prophecy is fulfilled, 
an unprejudiced perfon muftbe imprefled. 
It affords, not only a demonftration of 
the credibihty of miracles, but, in feme 
degree, zn aBualexhihitionoi them. 

' But, it is not my prefentdefign to dwell 
on any arguments of this kind. In what 
follows, 1 fliali confine myfelf to the 
examination of ihcprificipks on which the 
objection I have mentioned is founded. 
When thefe are proved to be fallacious, 
the way will be open to an eafier admiffioa 
of the dire^ evidences of chrirtianity, and 
they will operate with greater force.— 
It is well known, that this objedion has 
lately been urged in all its ftrength by 
Mr. Hu.'.w, a writer whofe genius and 
abilities 
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abilities are fo diftinguiflied, as to be 
above anyofw_)' commendations. Several 
excellent anfwers have been publiflied * j 
.- and it is not without ibme pain, after 
what has been Jo well and fo efFeftually 
laid by others, that I determine to take 
up this fubjedl. I imagine, however, 
that it admits of further difcufTion, and 
that there remain ftill fome obfervations 
to be made, which have not been enough 
attended to.— Before I proceed, it will 
be proper to give a more diilinift and full 
account of the objetftion to be confidered, 

• By Dr. Adams in his EJfay en Miradii, in 
tmfwtr la Mr. Hume*i EJfay ; and by the author of 
the Criterhn, or, Miradts Examined, &c. — And 
slfo by Dr. Campbell, Pri>td;a! of the &larijl,al 
alUge at Mtrdetn, in a Treacife, entitled, A_ Dif- 
fertation en Miracles, certtaintng an Examinath" ef 
tie PrindpUs advanced by David Hume, Efy; in an 
EJfay en Mirades.— The laft of thefe anfwers was 
publifbed fcveral years after the others. 1 meatioa 
this becaufe, from Dr. Campbell's never referring 
to any other anfwers, as well as from his manner of 
cxpreffing himfelf fometimcs, an inattentive reader 
might be led to conclude that at the time he wrotf, 
the fiibje6t was quite open to him. His bi>ok, 
however, has uncommon merit, and the public U 
much indebted to him for ic. 
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SECT, ir, 

'the Nature and Grounds oftbeRegardAte 
ta Experience and to the Evidence of 
^ejiimony, fiated and compared. 

*' TT*Xperience, we have been told, 

•• J / isthe groundof thecreditwcgive 

•* to human tcjlimony. We have found, 
** in paft inftances, that men have in- 
" formed us right, and therefore are 
** difpofed to believe them in future iii- 
** ilances. But this experience is by 
" no means conftant ; for we often find" 
** that men prevarlcJte and deceive.-^ 
•* On the other hand : What aflures u» 
.*• of thofe laws of nature, in the viol*-' 
■** tioB of which the notion of a miracle 
•* conflfls, is, in like manner, experi- 
** encc. But, this is an experience that 
*' has never been interrupted. Wchave 
" never beendeccived in ourexpeftations, 
*' that the dead will not come to life, or 
" that 
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•* that the command of a man will noC 
" immediately cure a difeafe. There 
*• arifes, therefore, from hence, a proof 
** againft accounts of miracles which 
•* is the flrongeft of the kind poffible, 
•• and to believe fuch accounts on the 
•* authority of human teftimony. Is to 
" prefer a weaker proof to a ftronger j 
•* to leave a guide that never has de- 
<* ceived us, in order to follow one that 
•* has often deceived us; or to receive, 
" upon the credit of an experience that 
" is weak and •variable, what is contrary 
" to invariable experience." 

In other words : " A miracle is an 
** event, fromthenatureof it,inconfiftent 
" withalltheexperienceweeverhad, and 
" in the higheftdegree incredible and ex- 
'* traordinary. In the falfehood of tefti- 
*• mony, onthecontrary, there is no fuch 
'* inconfiftency,noranyfuchincredibility, 
•* fcarcely any thing beingmorecommon. 
•* No regard, therefore, can be due to the 
•• latter, when it is applied as a proof of 
" the former. According to this reafon- 
C c ing. 
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" ing, we are always tocempare theim- 
" probability of a fadt, withtheimproba- 
<* bility of the falfehood of the teftimony 
«' which afTerts it, and to determine our 
** affent to that fide on which the leaft 
*• improbability lies. Or, in the cafe of 
*• miracles, we are to confider which is 
•' moft likely, that fuch events fliould 
•* happen, or that men ihould either de- 
** ceiveor be deceived. And, as there 
** is nothing more unlikely than the for- 
** mer, or much more common than the 
** latter, particularly where religion is 
•* concerned ; it will be right to form a 
** general rejoluitan never to lend any at- 
*' tention to accounts of mirackSf •with 
" 'whatever fpecious pretexts they mcy be 
** covered* » 

•* Itis, faysMr.Hume, amaximwortly 

" of our attentionj that no tejiimony is 

" fH^icient to ejiablip amiracky unlefs tbt 

" teftimony be of fucb a kind, that its 

**falfe- 

• See the E/fay en Mlrachs, m Mr, Hume'iPhiU. 
fephicalEJfays eemtrn'mg humanUnJerJiantUngt P.2C5. 
ad edition, in thcNote, 
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** falfehood would be more miraculous than 
?* tbefaSi which it endeavours, to ejlablijbi 
** And even in that cafe^ there is a mutual 
deftruSHon of arguments, andthefuperiar 
only gives us an ajfurance fuitable to that 
degree of force y which remains after de-^ 
f^ duSiing the inferior. When any one tells 
** me that he f aw a dead man r ell ore d to life^ 
I immediately confder with myfelf, whe-^ 
ther it be more probable that the perjbn 
Jhould either deceive or be deceived, or 
that thefadl he relates Jhould really have 
happened. I weigh the one miracle 
againjl the other, and according to the 
fuperiority which Idifcoverj I pronounce 
my decifon, and always rejeSi the greater 
miracle. If the falfehood of his tejlimony 
•* would be more miraculous than the event 
^^ which he relates, then, and not till then, 
•^ can he pretend to command my belief or 
•* opinion *." — For fuch reafons as thefe, 

Mr. 

* lb. P. 182.—— P. 2o6>» I dejire any one to lay 
his hand on his hearty and after ferious conjideration 
declare, whether he thinks that the falfehood of fuch a 

C c 2 look. 
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Mr. Hume affcrts, " I'bat the evidence 
*' oftejiimony, '■.joben applied to a miracle, 
** carries falfehood upon theveryfaceofif, 
" and is more properly a fubjeSi of derifian 
" than of argument ■\\ and that whoever 
** heUeves the truth of the chriftian reli- 
** gion, is confcious of a continued mira^ 
•* cie in his own perfon., whichfubverts all 
** the principles of his underftandingt and 
** gives him a determination to believe lobat 
** is mojl contrary to cujlom and expt" 
** rience %.'* 

This is the objedion in its complete 
force. It has, we fee, a plaufible appear- 
ance, and is urged with much confidence. 
But Icannot hefitate in aflerting that it is 
founded on falfe principles; and I think, 
, this muft appear to be true, to any one 
who will bellow attention on the foUow- 
i ing obfervations. 

The 

\!h»k, (the Pentateuch) fupported by fueh te/h'mmf, 

- Wtuld bt mare extraordinary and m'iracuhui than all tit 

miracles it relates ; whic)} is hawever neceffary, 19 make 

it be received, aaarding to the meafures of pTahability 

abavt ejlablijbed. 

t Page 195. X Page 207. 
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The principleson which thisobjeftion 
is built are chiefly, " That the credit we 
" give toteftimony, is derived /o/c^ from 
** experience;" " That a miracle is a fail 
** contrary to experience ;" " That the 
** previous improbability of a fadt is a ' 
** proof againft it, diminifhing, in pro- 
" portion to the degree of it, the proof 
" from teftimony for it;" and " That 
" no teftimony fiiould ever gain credit to 
" an event, unlefs it is more extraordi- 
" nary that it fhould be falfe, than that 
'* the event ftiould have happened." I 
will, as briefly as pofllble, examine each 
of thefe aflertions in the order in which 
they have been now mentioned. 

With this view it is neceflary firft to ' 
confidcr the nature and the foundation of \ 
that aflurancewhichexperiencegivesusof 
the laws of nature. This afl'urance is 
nothing but the convjdlion we have, that 
future events will beagreeable towhat we 
have hitherto found to be the courfe of 
nature, or the expeStation arifing in us, 
upon having obferved that an event has 
C c 3 hap- 
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happened in former experiments, that it 
will happen again in future experiments. 
This expectation has been reprefented as 
one of the greateft my fteriesjand the refult 
of an ingenious and elaborate difquifition 
about it is, that it cannot be founded on 
any reafon, and confifts only in an aflb- 
ciation of ideas derived from habit, or a 
difpofition in our imaginations to pafs 
from the idea of one objedl to the idea of 
another which we have found to be its 
ufual attendant *. But furely never before 
were fuch difficulties raifedon a point fo 
plain. — If I was to draw a flip of paper 
out of a wheel, where I knew there were 
more white than black papers, Ifliould in- 
tuitively fee, that there was a probability 
of drawing a white paper, and therefore 
ihou\d cxpeSi this; and he who fliould 
make a myfteiyof fuch anexpe(flation,or 
apprehend any difficulty in accounting for 
it, would notdefervetobeferiouflyargued 
with. In like manner; if, out of awheel 
the 

• See Mr. Hume's Philofophical EfTays, EfTaj 
4th and 5th. 
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the particular contents of which I am ig- 
norant of, I ftiould draw a white papera 
hundred times together, I fhould fee that 
it was probable, that it had in it more 
white papers than black, and therefore 
ftiould expedt to draw a white paper the 
next trial. There is no more difficulty in 
this cafe than in the former; and it is 
equally abfurd in both cafes to afcribe the 
expe£iation, not to knowledge^ but to in- 
JiinSi.~~-Ths. cafe of our aflurance of the 
laws of nature, as far as wc are ignorant 
of the caufes that operate in nature, is 
exaflly the fame with this. An experi- 
ment which has often fucceeded, we ex- 
pert to fucceed again, becaufe we perceive 
intuitively, that fuch aconftancyof event 
muft proceed from fomcthing in the con- ' 
ftitution of natural caufes, difpofing them 
to produce it ; nor will it be poffible to 
deny this, till it can be proved, that it is 
not a firft principle of reafon, that of 
every thing that comes to pafs there murt: 
be fome account orcaufe; or, thatacon- 
ftant re-currency of the fame event is not 
C c 4 a faft 
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a h&. which requires any caufe.- — In a 

word : We truft experience, and expefl 

that the future fljould relcmble the part 

in the courle of nature, for the very fame 

reafon that, fuppofing curfelves othcrwife 

in the dark, we ihould conclude that a 

dye which has turned an ace oftcncft in 

l^fl^ trials is moftly marked with aces, and 

. confequently fliould expert, that it will 

1 go on to turn the fame number ofteneft in 

V future trials. — The ground ofiheexpec- 

^ lation produced by experience being this, 

! it is obvious that it will always be weaker 

or ftrongcr, in proportion to the greater 

or lefs conrtancy and uniformity of our 

experience. Thus from the happening of 

. ^n event in every trial a million of times, 

we fhould conclude more confidently, 

Jhat it will happen again the next trial, 

than if it had happened lefs frequently, 

if in fome of iliefe inftances it had 

I ijfailed. The plain reafon is, that in the for-- 

I ^er cafe it would appear that the caufes 

producing the event are probably of a 

' ^ore fixed nature, and lefs liable to be 

, J. I counter- 
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counterafled by oppofite caufes. It muft, 
however, be remembered, that the great- 
^ eft uniformity and fiequency of experi- 
- ence will not afford a proper^reg/i that an 
1 event will happen in a future trial, or 
I even render it fo much as probable, that 
' it will always happen in all future trials. 
—In order to explain this, let us fuppofe 
lafolid which, for aught we know, may 
be conftitntcd in any one of an infinity 
of different w;iys, and that we can judge 
of it only from experiments made in 
throwing it. The oftener we fuppofe 
ourfelves to have feen it turn the fame 
face, the more we fhould reckon upon 
■its turning the fume face, when thrown 
next. But though we knew, that it had 
turned the fame face in every trial a mil- 
lion of times, there would be no certain- 
ty, that it would turn this face again in 
any particular future trial, nor even the 
leaft probability, that it would never turn 
any other face. What would appear 
■ would be only, that it was likely, that it 
had about a million and a half more of 
thefc 
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thefc fides than of all others*; or that 
its nature was fuch as difpofed it to turn 
this fide oftener, in this proportion, than 
any 

• If any one wants a further explication ofvAst 
is here fatd, let him confider, that as there !s only a 
high probability^ not a cenainiyy that the fup{X>fed 
folid, after turning the fame fide a million of times 
without ance failing, would turn again this fide in the 
next trial, the probability muft be kfs, that it would 
tiirn thig fide in twe future trials, and fllll lefs, that it 
' Would do it in thru future trials ; and thus, the pro- 
. Iwbility will decreafc continually as the number of 
the fuppofcd trials is incrcafed, till, at laft, it will 
become an equal chance, and from thence pafs into 
an improbability. — Thi; .-nay be a liiile differently 
. reprefetited thu«. Let a folid befuppoftd that has 
19600,000 fiiies of the fame fort, to one of any other 
fgrt. There is a probability, that in a million of 
■trials', fuch a folid would turn confiantly the lame 
fnlc. Such a fuppoiltion, therefore, would com- 
pletely account for this event, fuppofing it to happen j 
and nothing further iould, with reafin, he enctttdtd 
I from it. But, there is an infinity of other fuppo- 
iitions that will alfo account for it, of which the 
particular fuppofition that it has no fides of wiy 
» other fort, and that, therefore, it will never turn 
I any other, is only ane. Againft the truth, therefore, 
[ of this particular fuppofition, there muft be, in the 
circumitances of ignorance above fuppofed, the 
greateft probability, , 
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afly other ; not that it had no other fides, 
or that it would never turn any others. 
In reality, there would be the greateft 
probability againft this. — Thefe obferva-^ 
tions are applicable, in the exadeft man- 
ner, to what paffes in the courfe of na- 
ture, as far as experience is our guide. 
Upon obferving, that any natural event 
has happened often or invariably, we 

have only reafon to expeft that it will 
happen again, with an aflurance propor- 
tioned to the frequency of our obferva- 
tions. But, we have no abfolute proof thzt 
it will happen again in any particular fu- 
' ture trial ; nor the lead: reafon to believe 
that it will always happen *. For aught 

v?c 

• In an eflay publiflicd in vol. 53d of the Pbilofo^ 
fhical TranfaSiions^ what is faid here and in the laft 
note, is proved by mathematical demonftration, and 
a method fliewn of determining the exa6^ probability 
Df all conclufions founded on induiStioh.— — ^This 
is plainly a curious and important problem, and it 
has fo near a relation to the fobje^t of this dill^ita- 
tion, that it will be proper juft to mention the refult« 
of the folution of it in a few particular cafes. 

Suppofe, ly?, all we know of an event to be, that 
It has happened ten times without failing, and that 

Jt 
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we know, there may be occafionson which 
it will fail, and lecret caufes in the frame 
of 



it is inquired, what rcafon wc {hall have for thinking 
ourfelves right, if we judge, that the probability of its 
happening in a fingle trial, lies fomewhere betweea 
fixteen to one and two to one.— The anfwer is^ 
that the chance for being right, would be .5013, ot 
very nearly an equal chance. — Take next, the par- 
ticular cafe mentioned above, and fuppofe, that x 
folid or dye, of whofe number of fides and conllitu- 
tion we Icnow nothing, except from experimenti 
made in throwing it, has turned conftantly the fame 
face in a million of trials. — In thcfe circumdances, 
it would be improhabie, that it had ///j than 1,400,000 
more of tbefe fides or faces than of all others; and it 
would be aMo improbable, that it had nZ/s^;* l,6oo,O00 
more. The chance for the latter is .4647, and fijT 
the former .4895. There would, therefore, be no 
reafon for thinking, that it would never tum any 
other fide. On the contrary, it would be likely that 

this would happen in 1,600,000 trials. In Iilc« 

manner, with refpefl to any event in nature, fuppofe 
the flowingof the tide, if it has flowed at the end of a 
.certain interval a million of times, there would betbo 
probability expreffed by .5105, that the odds for \x» 
flowing again at the ufua! period was greater than 
1,400, 000 to i,and the probability cxprefled by. 52J2, 
that the odds was Ufi than 1,600,000 to one. 

Such are the conclufions which uniform experience 

warrants. — What follows is a fpccimm of the er- 

pe^tiont. 
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^o£ thlng&vihich fomelimes may counteract 
thofc by which it is produced. 

But 



pcAations, which it is reafonabte to entertain in the 

cafe of inttrrupted or variable experience. If we 

know no more of an event than that it has happened 
ten times in eleven trials, and failed once, and we 
fliould conclude from hence, that the probability of Its 
happening in a fingle trial lies between the odds of 
nine to one, and eleven toonc, therewould be twelve 
to oaz again/} being ri^ht, — If it has happened a hun- 
dred times, and failed ten times, there would alfo be 
the odds of near three to one againft being right in 
fuch aconclufion. — If it has happened a tiiuufand 
times and failed a hundred, there would be an odds 
/or being right of a little more than two to one. And, 
fuppofing the fame ratio preferved of the number of 
happenings to the number of failures, and the fame 
guefs made, this odds will go on increafmg for ever, 
as the number of trials Is increafed. — He who would 
fee this explained and proved at large may confulc the 
cffay in the Philofophical Tranfaflions, to which \ 
have referred ; and alfo the fupplement to it in the 
54.th volume. — The fpecimen now given is enough 
to (hew how very Inaccurately we areapt tofpeoltand 
judge on this fubjeiS, prcvioufly to calculation. See 
Mr.Hume'sElTay onMiracIes, p, 1751176, lie. and 

Dr. Campbell's iiffay, Sedl. 2d, p. 35. It alfo 

demonftratcs, that the order of events in nature i» 
derived from permanent caufes eftabllflied by an in- 
telligent 
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thefe fides than of all others * ; or that 
its nature was I'uch as difpofed it to turn 
this fide oftener, in this proportion, than 
any 

• If any one wants a further explication of whK 
is here faid, lei him confidcr, that as there is only i 
\ high probability, not a urtainly, that the fuppofed 
I folid, after turning the fame fide a million of times 
( without once failing, would turn again this fide in the 
. next trial, the probability muft be left, that it would 
I turn this fide in titio future trials, and Uill lefs, that ic 
' vrould do it in ihrtt future trials ; and thus, the pro- 
bability will decreafc continually as the number of 
the fuppofed trials is incicafed, till, at laft, it «nlt 
become an equal chance, and from thence pafs into 
an improbability. — Thi.- may be a littie differently 
reprefented thu*:. Let a folld be fuppofed that has 
1b6oo,000 fuJcs of the fame fort, to one of any other 
fort. There is a probability, that in a miJIton of 
trials', fuch a folid wou!d turn conftantly the fame 
fide, Such a fuppofition, therefore, would com- 
pletely account for thiscvent, fuppofmg it to happen; 
and mthing furihtr eeuld, with rea/on, he emctudt4 
I from it. But, there is an infinity of other fuppo< 
\ Htiuns that will alfo account for it, of which tbe 
particular fuppofition that it has no fides of any 
> Other fort, and that, therefore, it will never turn 
any other, is only one. Againft the truth, therefore, 
of this particular fuppofition, there mull be, in tKe 
clrcumitances of ignorance above fuppofed, tbe 
greateft probability. 
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afly other ; not that it had no other fides, 
or that it would never turn any others. 
In reality, there would be the greateft 
probability againft this. — Thefe obferva-^ 
tions are applicable, in the exadeft man- 
ner, to what paffes in the courfe of na- 
ture, as far as experience is our guide. 
Upon obferving, that any natural event 
has happened often or invariably, we 

have only reafon to expeft that it will 
happen again, with an aflurance propor- 
tioned to the frequency of our obferva- 
tions. But, we have no tf^/«/^^r^^that 
it will happen again in any particular fu- 
' ture trial ; nor the lead: reafon to believe 
that it will always happen *. For aught 

vyc 

• In an eflay publiflicd in vol. 53d of the Pbilofo^ 
fhical TranfaSiions^ what is faid here and in the laft 
note, is proved by mathematical demonftration, and 
a method (hewn of determining the exa6^ probability 
of all conclufions founded on indu<Stioh.-«— **This . 
is plainly a curious and important problem, and it 
has (o near a relation to the fobje^tof this diilerta* 
tion, that it will be proper juft to mention the refalts 
of the (blution of it in a feW particular cafes. 

Suppofe, ly?, all we know of an event to be, that 
It has happened ten times without failing, and th^t 

Jt 
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which there is, I think, rcafon toobjcft. A 
miracle is more properly an event different 
fromcxperiencelhan wn^rtfry toit. Were 
I to fee a tempcft cahned inftantancoufly 
by the word of a man, all my part experi- 
ence would remain the fame; and were I 
to affirm that 1 faw what was contrary to 
it, I could only mean, that I faw what I 
never before had any experience of. In 
like manner; was I to beaffured by eye 
witneiTes that, on a particular occalion, 
feme event, different from theufualcourfe 
of things, had happened, teftimony.inthis 
I cafe, would aiFord direil and peremptory ' 
evidence for the faft. But what informa- 
tion wouldexperience give ? It would 

only tell me what happened on other oc- 
cafions, and in other inflances. Its evi- 
dence, therefore, would be entirely nega- 
tive *. It would afford po proper proof 
that the event did not happen, for it can 
be no part of any one's experience, that 
the courfe of nature will continue always 
the 



- • S« J)r. Adams 
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any other ; not that it had no other fides, 
or that it would never turn any others. 
In reality, there would be the greateft 
probability againft this. — Thefe obferva-^ 
tions are applicable, in the exadleft man- 
ner, to what paffes in the courfe of na- 
ture, as far as experience is our guide. 
Upon obferving, that any natural event 
has happened often or invariably, we 

have only reafon to expeft that it will 
happen again, with an afTurance propor- 
tioned to the frequency of our obferva- 
tions. But, wehavenotf^/«/^^r^^that 
it will happen again in any particular fu- 
"^ ture trial ; nor the leaft reafon to believe 
that it will always happen *. For aught 

v?e 

• In an eflay publiflied in vol. 53d of the Philofo^ 
fhical TranfaSiions^ what is faid here and in the laft 
note, is proved by mathematical demonftratioA) and 
a method fliewn of determining the exa£t probability 
of all conclufions founded on indu£lion.^-^-^This 
is plainly a curious and important problem, and it 
has (o near a relation to the fobjeiEl of this diilerta- 
tion^ that it will be proper juft to mention the refults 
of the folution of it in a few particular cafes. 

Suppofc, ifl^ all we know of an event to be, that 
it ha3 happened ten times without failing, and that 

Jt 
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fidcred it. By thd con ted between two 
oppofite experiences in miraculous fads 
fupported by teftimony, the greatefl; 
•of which always deftroys the other as 
far as its force goes ; he cannot coniif* 
tently tnean any thing but this. One of 
the oppofite experiences muft be that 
which acquaints us with the courfe of 
nature, and by which, as before explained. 
It is rendered probable in proportion Jo 
the number of inftances in which an 
event has happened, that it will happen 
in. future trials. The other muft be that 
from whence the credit we give to tefti- 
mony is derived, which, according to Mr* 
Kume^ being our obfervation of the ufual 
conformity of fads to the reports of wit- 
neftes, makes it probable that any event 
reported by witnefles has happened, in 
proportion to what we have experienced 
of this conformity. Now, as in the cafe 
of miraculous fadls thefe probabilities 
oppofe one another, and the greateft, 
according to Mr. Humey muft be ie firft, 
becaufe the experience which produces it 

is 




I 

L 



^^^9^ 
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is conftant and invariable; it follows, 
that there muft be always a great overba- 
lance of evidence ajjaiiiil their reality. He 
fcems to lay it down as a general maxira^ 
that if it is more improbable that any 
ia£t ihould have really happened, thaa 
that men {hould eitlier deceive or be dc« 
ceived, it Ihould berejedted by us>— rBut, 
it muft be, needlefs to take any pains toi 
fhew, that the turning point in Mr. 
Hume's argument is that which I have 
mentioned^ or, in otherwords, the prin-. 
ciple, that no teftimony fljould engage 
our belief, except the improbability ij* 
the falfehood of it is greater than that iin 
the event which itattefts*. ; 

In order to make it appear that this is 
an error, what 1 dcfire may be confidered 
D d 7 is/ 

• Let it be remembered, that the improbabilitye^ ] 
event here mentioned, mult mean the imprababilitjr 
which we fliould have ke.n there was of its happciiii^ ■ 
independently of any evidence for it, or, prevjouflv j 
to the evidence of teftimony informing us that it A« 1 
happened. No other improbability can be meanti 
becaufe the whole difpuce is about the iinprobabiliij- 
that remains after the evidence of tcllimony given 
for the event. 
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is» the degree of improbability which 
there is againft almoftall the moft com- 
mon h&.s, independently of the evidence 
of teftimony for them. In many cafes 
of particular hiftories which are immedi- 
ately believed upon the flighteft teftimo- 
ny, therewould have appeared to us, pre- 
vioufly to this teftimony, an improbabi- 
lity of almoft infinity to one againft their 
reality, as any one muft perceive, who 
will think how fure he is of the falfehood 
of all fatts that have no evidence to fup- 
port them, or which he has only imagined 
to himfelf. It is then very common for 
the flighteft teftimony to overcome an 
almoft infinite improbability. 



To make this more evident : Le( ui 
' fiippofe, that teftimony informed us 
I Tightly ten times to one in which it de- 
ceived us ; and that there was nothing to 
direct our judgments concerning the re- 
gard due towitnefles, bcfides the dcgreelof 
conformity whichwehaveexperienccd in 
paft events to their reports. ■ In this cafe. 
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there would be the probability of ten to 
one for the reality of every faft fupportcd 
by teftimony. Suppofe then that it in- 
forms me of the fuccefs of a perfon in an 
affair, againft the fuccefs of which there 
was the probability of a hundred to one, 
or of any other event previouOy improba- 
ble in this proportion. I aflc. What, on 
this fuppofition, would be, on tlie whole 
the probability that the event really hap- 
pened ? Would the right way of com- 
puting be, to compare the probability of 
the truth of the teftimony with the pro- 
bability that the event would not hap- 
pen, and to rejeft the event with a con- 
fidence proportioned to the fuperiority of 
the latter above the former ? This Mr. 
Humt direiSs ; but certainly contrary to 
all reafon. — The truth is, that the tef- 
timony would give the probability of ten 
to one to the event, unabated bythcfup- 
pofcd probability againft it. And one 
reafon of this is, that the very experience 
which teaches us to give credit to tefti- 
mony, is an experience by which we have 
D d 4 found. 



I 
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found, that it has informed us rightly 
Concerning fafts, in which there would 
have appeared to us, previoufly, a great 
improbability. 



But to be yet more explicit; Let ua 
fuppole the event reported by teftimony 
to be, that a particular fide of a die was 
thrown twice in two trials, and that the 
tclKmony is of fuch a nature that it has 
as often informed us wrong as right. In 
this cafe there would plainly be an equal 
chance for the reality of the event, though 
, ^revioully, there was the probability 
of thirty-five to one againft it ; And 
every one would fee, that it would be 
abfurd to fay, that there being fo confi- 
, derable a probability againft the event, 
and no probability at all for the truth of 
the teftimonyi or, that having had much 
more frequent experience that two trials 
..have not turned up the fame face of a 
- die, than of the conformity of fails to 
■the fuppofed teftimony, dierefore, no 

. regard js due to the tellimony. An 

,hiv^ evidence 
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evidence that is often connefted with 
truth, though not oftaier than with falfe- 
hood, is real evidence, and deferves re- 
gard. To rejetS fuch evidence would be 
to fall often into error, whatever improba- 
bilitiesmay attend the events to which it is 
applied i and to aflert the contrary, would 
be to alTert a manifeft contradiiStion. 



I 



The end of a news-paper confines it, in 
a great meafure, to the relation of fuch, 
fafts as are uncommon. Suppofe that it 
reports truth only twice in three times, 
and that there are nine fuch uncommon - 
fadts reported by it as, that a certain per- 
fon is alive in his hundredth year, that 
another was ftruck dead by lightning, ot. 
that a woman has been delivered of three 
children at a birth ; Would it be right to 
rejefl; all thefe fadls, becaufe more extra- 
ordinary than the report of falfehood by 
the news-paper ? To fay this, would be 
to fay, that what, by fuppofition, re- 
ports truth ^x times in ninci does not 
report truth ouce in nine times. 

But 
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But let us take a higher cafe of this 
kind. The improbability of drawing a 
lottery in any'particular afligned manner, 
independently of the evidence of teflimo- 
ny, or of ourown fenfes, acquainting us 
that it has been drawn in that manner, 
is fuch as exceeds all conception *. And 
yet the moft common teflimony is fuffi- 
cient 



'his improbability is as the number of different 
■ ways which there are of drawing the lotteryj or, as 
> ^ number of permutations which i. nnmbci of 
things, equal to that of the tickets in the lottery, ad- 
mits of. In a lottery, therefore, of 50, cx>o tickets, 
this improbability is exprefTed by the proportion of 
1x2x3x4x5x6, &c. continued to 50,000 to one. 
Or, it is the fame with that of drawing fuch a lottery 
acaclly in the order of the numbers, firft i, then z, 
and fo on to the laft. Moft perfons will fcarcely be 
< able to pcrfuade themfclves, that this is not an aUb- 
: impoffibility; and yet in truth, it^ is equally 
ioflibte, and was beforehand equally probable with 
' Aat very way in which, after drawing the lotfrir^, 
wc believe it has been drawn : And what is fimilar 
to this is true of aSmoft every thing that can be offered 
Coourafleni, independently of any evidence for it j ' 
and particularly, of numberlcfs fa£ls which are the 
objcds of tellimony, and which "are continually be- 
lieved, without the leaft hefitation, upon its autboiity. 



J 



f 
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cient to put us out of doubt about it. 
Suppofc here a perfon was to rejeft the 
evidence offered him on the pretence, 
that the improbability of the falfehood of 
it is almoft infinitely lefs than that of the 
event* J or, fuppofe, that univerfally a 
perfon was to rejcfl all accounts which 
he 

• The falfe principle, which Is the foundation of 
this method of reafoning, has been too eallly receivetl. 
Several confiJerable writers, as well as Mr. Hume, 
fecm to have been deceived by it. Had not this been, 
in fome degree, trucof evenDr.Campbell, he would 
perhaps have exprelfed himfclf diiFerendy in fome 
parts of the firft and fixth fe£)ionG of the firft part of 
his very judicious difTcrlation before menlioned. In 
the cafe he fuppofcs, of the lofs of a paflage boat 
which had eroded a river two thoufand times fafely; 
it is plain, that an evidence of much lefs weight than 
the probability, that an experiment which had fuc- 
ceedcdtwo thoufand timeswill fucceed the next time 
would be fufficient to convince usof the reality of the 
' event. Any report that has been ofcener found to be 
true than falfe would engage belief, tho' the con- 
viction we fhould have had, fuppofing no fuch re- 
port, that tlie event did not happen, would have been 
much ftronger than any that the report itfelf 19 
capable of producing. The reafon of this has been 
affigned above. 
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he reads or hears of fads which are more 
□ncommon, than it is that he fhould read 
or hear what is falfe : What would be ' 
thought, of fuch a pcrfon ? How foon 
would he be made to fee and acknow- 
ledge his miftafce ? 

In the cafe I have mentioned of a news- 
paper fuppofed to report truth twice in 
three times, the odds of fwo to one, would 
overcome the odds of thoufands to one. 
This is no more than faying, that an evi- 
dence which, in cafes where there were 
great odds againft an event, has been 
found true twice in three times, is true in 
fuch cafes twice in three times, and com- 
municates the probability of 2 to I to the 
event to which it is applied. Every one 
will fee that this is an affertion fo plainly 
true as to be trifling; and yet the principal ' 
part of what I am here afferting may be ■ 
reduced to it. — The previous improbabi- 
lity of moft common fads, that is, the ' 
improbability we fhould fee to be in them. 
were they unconnedted with all evidence , 
for 
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for them, is, I have obfcrved, very great. 
We have, generally, found teftimony 
right, when applied to fuch fatfts. It is 
therefore reafonable to give credit to it 
when fo applied, though not fo likely to 
be true as it was that the fafls {hould not 
happen: And faying this, is only faying, 
that an evidence generally right ought to 
be received as being fo, notwith (landing 
improbabilities by which we have found 
it not to be afFeded ; I will add, and by 
which too we know that it is Us nature 
Jiot to be aifedted. 



What has been laft faid requires expla- 
nation ; and it will be proper to dwell a 
little upon it, in order more fully to (hew 
the nature of hiftorical evidence, and the 
rcafon and truth of all I have faid con- 
cerning it. — What I defire may be here 
attended to is chiefly the following a(rer- 
tion, *' that improbabilities as fuch do not 
*' leffen the capacity of teftimony tb re- 
•' port truth."— The only caufes of falfe- 
hood in teftimony are the intention to de- 
ceive, and the danger of being deceived. 
Setting 
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Setting afide the former, let us» for die 
lake ofgreaterprecifion, confine our views 
at prefcnt to the latter, or fuppofc a cafe 
where there are no motives to deceive, 
and where therefore the only fourcc of 
mis-information from Ceflimony is the 
danger of being deceived. Let us lilcc- 
wife fuppofe that this danger is fuch as 
makes teftimony Hable to be wrong once 
in ten times. Now, I fay, that fuch tefti- 
mony would communicate its own pro- 
bability to every event reported by it of 
which fenfe is equally a judge, whether 
the odds againft that event, or the previ- 
ous improbability in it is more or lefs.^ 
For inflance. A perfon, who in the dark 
Hiould take a black-ball out of a heap of 
67 white-balls, and 33 black, would do 
what there were the odds of two to one 
againfl: his doing. He, thercfose, who 
fliould report this, would report an event 
which was improbable as two to one; and 
a pcrlbn who fliould affirm that there was 
no iroprpbability to be removed by the 
report, would affirm a palpable falfchood. 
Now, to this fa<t, the teftiinony I have 
fuppofed. 
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fuppofed, would give the probability of 
nine'to one, notwithftanding its previous 
improbability. Such a teftimony would 
do the fame if its report was, that a 
black-ball had been in the fame manner 
taken out of a heap containing 90 white- 
balls and ten black, or 99 white and ono 
black. That is ; it would afford equal 
evidence whether the improbability of the 
event was 2 to i, lo to i, or 99 to i. 
•^The like will appear, if we fuppofe the 
reports of fuch a teftimony applied to the 
particular faces thrown with a fet of dies. 
It would make no difference, whetnerits 
reports were applied to the faces thrown 
with a fet of dies of 6 fides or a thoufand 
fides, or to any different faces thrown 
with them, or any coincidence of faces. 
Suppofing any confiderable number of 
fuch reports, the nature of the thing im- 
plies, that an equal proportion of thera 
would be found to be true in either cafe; 
hecaufc, by fuppofition, however diffe- 
rent the improbabilities are, the only 
?aufe of mis- information, namely, the 
danger of a deception of the fenfes, does 
2 not 
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not operate more in one cafe than in the 
other. — In other words. The unpro- 
babilities I mean, being no hindrance to 
" the perceptions of fenfe, make no oppo- 
fition to the tcftlmony of a witnefs who 
reports honeftly from fenfe ; and, there- 
fore, faying that fuch a teftimony, tho' 
tiic probability of its own truth is but 
9 to I, will overcome equally an impro- 
bability of 2 to 1, lo to I, or 99 to i, 
is no more than faying, that it Js equally 
an over-match for any one of a number 
of things, by which it is not oppofcd. — 
In fhort. Testimony is truly no more 
than Sense at fecond-hand: and im- 
probabilities, in the circumftances now 
fuppofed, can have no more effedl on 
the evidence of the one, than on the 
evidence of the other. 

It is obvious that fimilar obfervations 
might be made on the other caufewhichi 
have mentioned of falfehood in teftimony. 
If in any cafe it cannot be fuppofed that a 
witnefs is deceived, his report will give an 
*"* 3 event 




i 
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event that precife degree of probability 
which there is of his not intending to 
deceive, be the event what it virilL 

A due attention to thefe obfervations 
will, I think, fhewthereafonof the little 
efFedt which, in numberlefs inftanccs,very 
great previous improbabilities have, when 
let againft the weakeft diredt tcftimony. 
No one can be at a lofs to account for 
this where he has the evidence oifenfe. 
It appears that there is no greater diffi- 
culty in accounting for it, where we have 
the evidence of tejiimony. 

It fliould be remembered, that nothing 
I have faid implies, that improbabilities 
ought never to have any influence on 
our opinion of teftimony. Improbabili- 
ties, I have obferved, as fucb^ dio not 
afFedl the capacity of teftimony to report 
truth. They have no direSi and neceflary 
operation upon it, and fhould not be con- 
fidered as a counter-evidence invalidating, 
in proportion to their degree, its reports, 
•But tho' this is true, it by no means 

E e follows. 
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follows, that they may not in many cir-r 
cumflances afFcdl the credit of teftimony, 
or caufe u§ to queftionits veracity. They 
have fometimes this effedt on even the ♦ 
reports of fenfc, and, therefore, may alfb 
on the reports of teftimony. This will 
happen, firfl:, when they are of fuch a 
nature as to carry the appearance of /Vw- 
pqffibilities. Every fuch appearance is in- 
deed properly a counter-evidence; and 
teftimony, when applied in fuch circum- 
ftances, cannot gain credit any further 
than there is a greater probability of its 
truth, than there is of the impoffibUity of 

the 

* Were we to fee any thing very ftrange uid inclu- 
dible, it would be natural at firft to doubt wbetbcr 
our eyes did not deceive us. But if it appeared to us 
repeatedly, and for a length of time, and others (aw 
the fame, we ihould foon be as well convinced of its 
reality, as of arty other objedl of fenfe. — The like 
is true in the cafe oiiefiimony. If any thing reported 
to us is fo ftrange that we cannot truft any fingle 
witnefs fo far as to believe it, the agreement of a 
number of independent witnefles may produce fuch 
an increafc of evidence, as fliall leave no more 
poffibility of doubting about it than if we had beeii 
Qurfdves witnelfes of it. 
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thefaft. Thus; if I was to heara report, 
that a perfon was in one place at a time 
when I apprehended him to be in ano- 
ther, I could not give my afTent till it ap- 
peared, that I had lefs reafon for think- 
ing myfelf right in this apprehenfion, 
than for believing the report. The 
fame is true in all cafes where feem- 
ing impoffibilities or inconfiftencies are 
reported. But, between hnpojjibilities %Xi\ 
improbabilities, however apt we may be 
to confound them, there is an infinite 
difference; and no conclufion can be 
drawn from the one to the other. There 
are few of the moft incredible fafls that 
can, with any reafon, be called vnpajjible. 
With refpeft to miracles, particularly, 
there are no arguments which have a 
tendency to prove this concerning them ; 
or were it even true, that there are fuch 
arguments, their utmoft effeft, agreeably 
to the obfervation juft made, would be, 
not to dejlrcy the evidence of chriftianity, 
but to counter-balance it j and there might 
be ftill reafon to believe chriftianity, 
E e 2 unlcfs 
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unlefs it appeared that their force was 
fuch as to outweigh the force of the 
evidence for it. Teftimony fometimes 
has convinced men of fads which they 
judged to be impoflible ; that is, it has 
convinced them that they were wrong in 
this opinion. Kindling fpirits by a touch 
from ice would apnear, to a common 
perfon, impoflible. I'he evidence of 
kn(c^ however, would immediately con- 
vince him of the contrary ; and from the 
preceding reafoning, I think, it appears, 
that there is nothing which fcnfe is 
capable of proving that teftimony may 
not alfo prove. 

But, Secondly^ The chief reafon of the 
effedt of improbabilities on our regard to 
teftimony is, their tendency to influence 
Iheprinciplesof deceit in the human mind. 
ThtyhzvQ of themfehes J I have faid, no 
effedt on the perceptions of fenfe, and 
therefore none on any faithful reports 
from fenfe. They may, however, when 
perccixed^ lead us to qucftion the faith- 
ful nefs 
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fulnefs of a report, andgivejuft ground 
to fufpedt a defiga to mifreproient or 
exaggerate. A gheti probabUhy q^ tciH- 
mony communicates itfelf always entire 
to an eVentj but an event may be of 
fuch a nature as to lead us to doubt, 
whether there is that probability or not. 
— My meaning here will be explained by 
the following confiderations. 

Whenever any particular improbabili- 
ties appear, or a fadt has any thingof the 
air of the marvellous, the paflionS are ne- 
ceffarily engaged, and we know that a 
temptation to deceive takes place in order 
to draw attention andexcitewonder. On 
the contrary ; when a fa»ft is fuch as not 
at all to intereji, or to give any room for 
imagining that men canintenddeceit, we 
immediately believe it, without minding 
any previous improbabilities. It is for this 
rcafon, tliat we eafily believe any ftory of 
a common nature, however complicated, 
tho' improbable, when thefupportof tef- ^ 
limonyis taken from it, almortas infini- 
Ee 3 ty 
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ty to one. But when a ftory is told us, 
which is attended with anycircumflances 
' not common, or in any way calculated to 
produce furprize, we place ourfelves on 
our guard, and very reafonably give our 
aflent with caution, bccaufewe fee that in 
this cafe there is room for fearing the ope- 
ration of the principles of deceit. — Thus; 
were we to receive an account that num- 
ber 1500 was thtjirjl drawn in a lottery, 
we fhould immediately believe it; but 
were we to hear that number i was the 
^jry? drawn, we fhould hefitate anddoubt, 
though the improbability of the event 
gives no more reafon for hefitation in the 
one cafe than the other ; it being cer- 
tainly no more unlikely, that number i 
fhould be^r>? drawn, than number 150a 

Were we fure in inflances of this kind, 
that the flory which furprizes, and the ftory 
which does not furprize, came to us from 
perfonswho had no more thought of de- 
o ceiving in one cafe than in the other, wc 
(hould in both cafes give our affent with 

e^ual 
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equal readinefs; and it would be unreafon- 
able to dootherwife. For inftance; were 
a perfon to tell us that, in paffing thro* 
Guildhall at the time of drawing a lottery, 
he happened to hear his age, the day of 
the month, and the date of the year drawn 
together, we fhould fcarcely believe him, 
though we know that he was not more 
unlikely to hear thefe numbers drawn, 
than any other particular numbers. But 
if the fame perfon was only to tell us the 
numbers themfelves, and the co-inci- 
dence which ftrikes us was entirely our 
own difcovery, we fhould have juft the 
fame reafon for believing his account, as 
if there had been no fuch co-incidence. 
In like manner ; if before the beginning 
of drawing a lottery, wfe fuppofe a wager 
laid in a company, that a particular num- 
ber (hall be firft drawn, and if afterwards, 
one who only knows of the wager, with- 
out being any way interefted in it, fhould ^ 
«ome and report to the company that he 
had heard that very number firfl drawn, 
he wotfld not eafily gain credit. But if 

E e 4 a flran- 
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a ftrangcr, ignorant of the wager, was to 
come accidentally, and to nntake the fame 
report, he would be believed. The rea- 
fon is obvious. It would appear that pro- 
bably the laft of thefe reporters had no- 
thing but the reality of the fadt to lead 
him to report this number rather than 
any other ; whereas the contrary would 
appear to be true of the other. 

Thefe obfervations may be applied to 
every cafe in which hiftorical evidence is 
concerned. A given force of teftimony 
never wants ability to produce belief pro^ 
portioned to its degree ; but the Situation 
of reporters and the circumftances of 
fadts may be fuch as may render us doubt- 
ful whether that given force is really ap- 
plied. As far as it appears that there is 
no ground for any doubts of this kind, 
we are equally forced to believe in all 
cafes. Were we even to receive an ac- 
count that a lottery had been drawn in 
the very order of the numbers, in a 
manner which gave us as little reafon to 

• fufpeca 
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fufpeil the danger of miftake and deceit, 
as there is when we arc informed that it 
has been drawn in any other order, we 
{hould 'dc obliged togiveour allent. 

AH that has been here alTerted may be 
juflly appHed to the cafe of miracles re- 
ported by teftimony. — Uncommon fa&s, 
as fuch, are not lefs fubjedt to the cog- 
nizance of/enje than the moft ordinary. 
It is as competent a judge, for inlbmce, 
of a man eight feet high, as of a man five 
or fix feet high, and of the refloration of 
a withered limb, or the inftantaneouscure 
of a difeafe, by fpeaking a word, as of 
the amputation of a limb, or the gradual 
cure of a difeafe by the ufe of medicines : 
And were a fet of fuch fafts to be related 
to us by eye andear-witnefles, who ap- 
peared no more to mean deceit than per- 
fons in general do when they relate any 
thing of a common nature, we fliould be 
under a necefiity of believing them. — In 
particular j were there no more reafon to 
queftion the fincerity of the Apoftlcs 
when 
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when they tell us, that they faw Jefui 
perfonn his wonderful works, that they 
converfed with him familiarly for many 
days after his refurre£tion, that he af- 
cended to heaven before their eyes, and 
that afterwards, in confequence of be- 
ing endued naitb power from on bigb, 
agreeably to his promife, they went 
about through all the world preachiag 
the dodtrine of eternal life through him^ 
and converting men from idolatry and 
vice, God himfelf bearing witnefs with 
them by divers miracles^ and wonders^ 
and gifts of the Holy Ghoft * : Were 
there, I fay, no more reafon to queftion 
Ae honefty of the Apoftles when they 
deliver this part of their hiftory, than 
when they give an account of the af^rs 
of the Jews and Romans, of the igno- 
minious fufferings and crucifixion of 
Chrift under Pilate, of Peter's denial, Ju- 
das*s treachery, and other events of a fi- 
milar nature, we (hould be obliged alike 

to 

^ Heb. ii. 4.— .Rom. xv. 18, 19, 
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to receive both. This, indeed, fcems to 
me to be nearly the truth -j-. The extra^ 
ordinary fadts they relate are fo blended 
with the common^ and told with fo much 
of the appearance of a like artlefs (impli- 
city in both cafes, as has, I think, a 
ftrong tendency to imprefs an attentive 
and impartial mind. 

t <* The Gofpels and the Ads afford us the fame 
<< hiflorlcal evidence of the miracles ofChrift and the 
•• Apoftles, as of the common matters related in 
** them. This indeed could not have been affirmed 
** by any reafonable man, if the authors of thefe 
<< books, like many other hiflorians, had appeared to 
** aim at an entertaining manner of writing, tho* 
** they had in their works interfperfed miracles at 
** proper diftances and on proper occafions. Thefe 
^' might have animated a dull relation, amufcd the 
^^ reader, and engaged his attention. — But the fa6b, 
^' both miraculous and natural in fcripture, are re- 
^^ lated in plain unadorned narratives ; and both of 
<^ them appear in all refpe£ts to ftand upon the fame 
«' foot of hiftorical evidence." ButUr^s Jnalogj^ 
Part II. Chap. 7. 
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SECT. III. 

Of the Credibility of Miracles , and the 
Force of T*eJiimony when employed to 
prove them. 

IT has, I hope, been fufficiendy proved 
in ,the laft feftion, that the influence of 
improbabilities on hiftorical evidence is by 
no means fuch as Mr. Hume aflerts, and 
that there cannot be any fuch incredibility 
in miracles as renders them incapable of 
being proved by teftimony. We have feea 
that teftimony is continually overcoming 
greater improbabilities than thofe of it^ 
own falfehood, and that, like the evi- 
dence oifenfcy the capacity of doing this 
is implied in its very nature. — The objec- 
tion therefore, grounded on the fuppofcd 
abfurdity of trufting a feebler experience 
in oppofition to a ftronger, or of believ- 
ing 
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ing teftimony, when it reports fadls 
inore improbable and extraordinary than 
fi?)(clioou and deception, is fallacious, 

^ add what deferves particular 
, that what has been faid (hews us 
rial Mr. Hume's argument would prove 
nothing even tho' one of the principles 
before oppofed were granted, namely, 
that we derive our regard to teftimony 
from experience in the fame manner 
with our aflurance of the laws and courfe 
of nature. 

It is not neceflafy to the purpofe of 
thisDjflertation that I fliould proceed any 
further. The improbability, however, 
attending miracles being a point that 
ftrongly affedtsthemindsofmanyperfons, 
I cannot help entering a little further into 
the confideration of it, in order to fhew 
more fully how much it has been magni- 
fied, and with what propriety and effed: 
teftimony m^y be employed to gain cre- 
dit to the fupernatural fadls of Chrifti- 
anity. — ^This (hall be my bufmefs in the 
a greateft 
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greateft part of what remains of thisDif- 
fertation. 



There are many events, not miraculous, 
which yet have a previous incredibility 
in them fimilar to that of miracles, and 
by no means inferior to it. The events 
I mean, are all fuch phetnomena in na- 
ture as are quite new and flrange to us. 
No one can doubt whether thefe are ca- 
pable of full proof by teftimony. — 1 
could, for inftance, engage by my own 
fingle teftimony to convince any reafon- 
able perfon, that I have known one of the 
human fpecies, neither deformed nor an 
idiot, and only thirty inches high, who 
arrived at his moft mature ftate at feven 
years of age, and weighed then eighteen 
pounds ; but from that time graduaily 
declined, and died at feventeen, weigh- 
ing only twelve pounds, and with almoft 
every mark of old age upon him. Now, 
according to Mr Hume's argument, no 
teftimony can prove fuch a fad ; for it 
might be faid, that nothing being more 
common than the falfehood of teftimony, 
nor more uncommon than fuch a faiS, it 
muft 
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mufl be contrary to all reafon to believe 
it on the evidence of teftimony. 

It deferves particular notice here, that 
in judging from experience concerning 
the probability of events, we fhould 
always take care to fatisfy ourfelve^, 
that there is nothing wanting to render 
the cafes, from which* we argue, per- 
feSly alike. Our knowledge that an 
event has always or generally happened 
in certain circumftances, gives no reafba 
for believing that the fame event wiH 
happen, when thefe circumftances arc 
altered: And, in truth, we arc fo 
ignorant of the conftitution of the world 
and of the fprings of events, that it is 
feldom poffible for us to know what dif- 
ferent phcenomena may take place, on any 
the leaft change in the fituation of nature, 
or the circumftances of objedls. It was 
inattention to this that occafioned the 
miftake of that king of Siam^ mentioned 
by Mr. Lockcy who rejected, as utterly 
incredible, the account which was given 
2 him 
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him of the efitifts of cold upon water in 
Europe. His unbelief was plainly the 
cffcGt of ignorance. And this indeed is 
almoft as often the cafe with unbelief, 
as with its contrary. Give to a common 
man an account of the moft remarkable 
experiments in natural philofophy : Tell 
him that you can freeze him to death 
by blowing wann air upon him before 
a good Jire ; or that you often divert 
yourfelf with bottling up lightning and 
difcharging it thro' the bodies of your 
acquaintance; and he will perhaps 
look upon you as crazy, or, at leaft, he 
will think himfelf fure that you mean to 
deceive him. Could we fuppofe him to 
have adopted Mr. Hume's method of rea- 
foning, he might fay, " That what 
*' you acquaint him with is contrary to 
" uniformexperience; that hecannotbe- 
" lieve youwlthout quitting a guide that 
" has never deceived him, to follow one 
" which Is continually deceiving him ; 
" and that, therefore, fuch fads, when 
" reported by teftimony, are more pro- 
*' perly 
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•• perly fubjefts of derifion than argu- 
" ment." But, howobviouswouldbethe 
weaknefs of his reafoning ? — A perfon in 
fuch circumftances, who thought j uftly, 
would confider how complicated andex- 
tenlive the frame of nature is, and how 
little -.1 way his obfervations have reached. 
This would Ihew him that he can be no 
competent judge of the powers of nature, 
and lead him to expert to find in it things 
ftrange and wonderful, and confequently 
to enquire what regard is due to the tef- 
timony which informs himoffuchfafts, 
rather than haftilyto rejeil them.— One 
cannot help being greatly difgufted with 
the inchnation which fhewsitfelf in many 
.perfons, to treat with contempt what- 
ever ihcy hear, be it ever fo well attcfted, 
if it happens that they are not able to ac- 
count for it, or that it does not coincide 
with theirexperience, juftasif theyknew 
all that cm take place in nature, or as if 
tlieir experience was the ftandard of truth 
and the meafureof poflibility. This is to 
give themfelves up to the influence of a 
I F f prin- 
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principle which has a tendency to unfit 
them for fociety, and, in efFeil, barring 
their mindsagainftlightandimprovement. 
If we would be truly wife, we ought, at 
the fame time that we are upon our guard 
againft deception, to avoid carefully a vain 
fccpticifm, preferving opennefs with re- 
Ipeft to any evidence that can be offered 
to uson every fubjedt, from a fenfeof our 
own ignorance and narrow views. — But 
to come more diredUyto the fubjcifl un- 
'dcr confideraiion. 

There is, I have faid, no greater in- 
credibility in a miracle, than in fuch 
fads as thofe I have mentioned. It has 
"been already fliewn, p. 393, &c. that the 
moft uniform experience affords no realbn 
for concluding, that the courfe of nature 
will nrjcr be intetrupted, or that any na- 
tural event which has hitherto happened, 
will a/i(?(iyj happen. It has appeared, on 
the contrary, that there muft be always 
'realbn againji this conclufion. There 
ihayt I have faid, be fecret cauies which 
''="1 a wiU 
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will fometlmes counteract thofe by which 
the courfe of nature is carried on. We 
are under no more necelTity of thinking 
that it muft be the fame in all ages than in 
i!X climates. During the continuance of a 
world, there may be periods and emer- 
gencies in which 'its aiFairs may take a 
new turn, and very extraordinary events 
happen. — In particular, there arc, for 
aught we know, fuperior beingswho may 
fometimes interpofe in our affairs, and 
over-rule the ufual operations of natural 
caufes *. Wc are fo far from having 
any reafon to deny this, that if any 
end worthy of fuch an interpofition ap- 
pears, nothing is more credible. — There 
was, undoubtedly, a time when this 
earth was reduced into its prefeut ha- 
bitable ftate and form. This muft 
F f 2 have 



* Sure it is, that Mr. H«me, at leaft, cannot 

difpute the credibility of this, who has laid of the 

' fyftem of pagan tnylhelagy, that it feems more than 

, probable that fomewhere or other in the univcrfe, it 

is really carried into execution. Natural lHJlsry ^f 

ReligieHf Scift. nth. 
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have been a time of miracles, or of the 
exertion of fupernatural power. Why 
muft this power have then fo entirely 
withdrawn iifelf, as never to appear af- 
terwards ? The vanidiing of old ftars» 
and the appearance of new ones, is pro- 
bably owing to the tieftruftion of old 
worlds, and the creation of new worlds. 
It is reafonable to believe that events of 
this kind are continually happening in ij 
the immenfe univerfe ; and it is certsdn, ) 

' that they muft be brought about under I 
the direftion of fome fuperior power, j 
There is, therefore, the conftant exertion ) 

\ of fuch power in the univerfe. Why 
muft it be thought that, in the lapfc of 
fix thoufand years, there have been no 
occafions on which it has been exerted on 1 
our globe F 

What I am now faying is true on the 

fuppofition that a miracle, according to 

the common opinion, implies a violation 

>,OTfuJ^enJion of the laws of nature. But, 

• in reality, this is by no means neceflarily ' 

9 included 
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included in the idea of a miracle. A 
ienfible 2.nd extraordinary effeEl produced 
hyfuperior power, no more implies that a 
law of nature is "violated, than any com- 
■ man effeB produced by human power. 
This has been explained in thediflertation 
on Providence, p. 80, 81. and it has a 
confiderable tendency to render the ad- 
miffion of a miracle more eafy. 

Thefe obfervations demonflrate, that 
there is nothing of the improbability in 
miracles which fome have imagined. I 
may even venture to fay, that they have in 
them amuch lefs degree of improbability, 
than there was, antecedently to obferva- 
tions and experiments, in (nch phanomena 
as comets, or fuch powers as thofe of mag- 
netifm znAeleSIricity. My reafon for this 
affertion is, that it is far more likely that 
the courfe of nature fhould fome time or 
ether fail, than that any particularpowers 
or efTetfts fhoutd exid in nature, whidi 
we could before-hand guefs. 

Viz A due 
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A due attention to fliefe arguments 
will neceflarily difpofe a candid enquirer 
to give a patient hearing to any tcftimo- 
ny which affures him, that there adlually 
have been miracles. It appears that tode- 
cline this, under the pretence that nothing 
different from the common courfe of 
things can be proved by teftimony, is ex- 
tremely unreafonable. — The miracles of 
the NewTeftament, in particular, have 
many circumftancesattending them which 
recommend them ftrongly to our good 
opinion, and whichlay usunderindifpenf^ 
able obligations to give the evidence for 
them afair and patientexamination. Such 
is the ftate of mankind, that there is no* 
thing more credible, than that our affairs 
have not always been fuffered to go on en- 
tirely of themfelves. A revelation to in- 
ftrud and reform a finful and degenerate 
world is fo far from implying any abfurdi- 
ty, that it is an effed of divine goodnefs 
which mightvery reafonably behoped for. 
There appears to have been great need of 
it^ a|id itfeems to be certain, that there 

muft 
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muft have been a revelation at the begin- 
ning of the world. If we reject themira*- 
cles mentioned in the New Teflamcnt, 
it will not be poflible to give any tolera- 
ble account of the eftabliJhmentoffuch 
a religion as the chriftian among man- 
kind, by a few perfons of no education 
or learning, in oppofition to all the pre- 
judices and powers of the world. The ex- 
cellence of the end for which they were 
wrought; the myriads of mankind which 
they brought over to piety and goodnefs, 
and the amazing turn they gave to the 
ftate of religion by deftroying, in a few 
years, a fyftem of idolatry which had 
been the work of ages, and eftablithing 
on its ruins the knowledge and worfhip 
of the one true God; thefe, and various 
other undeniable fadls which might be 
enumerated, give them a high credibility. 
We fee here an occafion worthy of the uf^ 
of fuch means, and a probability that, if 
ever fince the creation there has been any 
interpofition of fuperior power, this was 
the time. 

Ff4 
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CONCLUSION. 

Enough has been now fald in anfwer to 
the objection which has been the chief 
fubjcdlof this diiTertation *. Thp ncceflary 

con- 

• S6(ne of the principal obfcrvations which I have 
tnade may be found in the chapter of Bifhop jBi///rrV 
Analogy on the fuppofed prefumption againft a Reve- 
lation^ confidcrcd as mraculous. Had I remembered 
this, it is probable I fhould not have thought of 
drawing up this diflertation.". The grcateft part of 
the paffage I refer to 1 (hall here give, in order to 
fave the reader the trouble of turning tqit, and alfo 
to enable him to judge how far what Ir. have writ, 
jQiould it anfwer no other end, may be of ufe to 

illuftrate and ftrengthcn what this excellent author 

»• ..... 

has faid. 

<< Firft of all, there is a very ftrong prefumption 
f< againft common fpeculative truths, and againft the 
*< moft ordinary fadls before the proof of them, 
« which yet is overcome by almoft any proof. There 
<< is a prefumption of millions to one againft the ftory 
•« ofCasfar, or any other man. For, fuppofea num- 
^< ber of common fads fo and fo circumftanced, of 
f < which one had no kind of proof, fhould happen to 
<* come into one*s thoughts, every one would, with- 
5< out any poffible doubt, conclude them to be falfe. 

« And 
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conclufion from it is, that the main bu- 

, finefs of thofe who oppofe chriftianity 

ihould 

And the like may be faid of a fingle common fa9. 
And from hence It appears, chat the queftion of 
importance, astothematterbefore us, is concerning 
the degree of the peculiar prefumptjon fuppofci 
againll miracles ; not whether there be any pre- 
fumpiion at all againftthem. For, if there be the 
preemption of millions to one agalnfl the moft 
common fatEls ; what can a Anail pl-cfumptioiit 
additional to this, amount to, though it be pecit- 
liar^ It cannot becAimatcd, and is as nothing. 
The only material qucfiion is, whether there be 
any fuch prefumption againft miracles, a; to ren- 
der them in any fort incredible, Steandly^ If we 
leave out the confideratlon of religion, we are i a 
fuch total darkncfs upon what caufcs, occalions, 
reafons or circumftances the prefcnt courfe of 
nature depends, that there does not appear any 
improbability foror againfl fuppofing, that five or 
fix thoufand years may havegivcn fcopeforcaufes, 
occafions, reafons or ci re um (lances, from whence 
miraculous interpoftcions may have arifcn. And 
from this, joined with the foregoing obfervation, 
it will fallow, that there mutt be a prefumption, 
beyond all comparlfon greater, againll the par- 
ticular common fafls juft now instanced in, than 
againft miracles in general, before any evidence 
••of 
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fliould be, to invalidate thci/ifir^^evidenGe 
for it. Every attempt of this kind vrould 

defervc 

<«^of either- But, thirdly^ take in the confideration 
*^ of relrgton, or the moral fyflem of the world, and 
«* then we fee diftinct particular reafons for mira- 
^< cles ; to afford mankind inftrudion, additional to 
«« that of nature, and to atteft the truth of it. — 
** Lajifyy Miracles muft not be compared to coni- 
" mon natural events, but to the extraordinary phac- 
<* nomena of nature. And then the comparifon will 
** be between the prefumption againft miracles, and 
^< the prefumption againft fuch uncommon appear- 
*^ aftces, fuppofe, as comets, and againft there be- 
^* ing any fuch powers in nature as magnet! fm and 
«* clcdbicity, fo contrary to the properties of other 
** bodies, not endued with thcfe powers. — ^Upon 
<< all this, I conclude, that there is certainly no fuch 
^^ prefumption againft miracles as to render them In 
" any wife incredible. That on the contrary, our 
«* being able to difcern reafons for them gives a pofi- 
•* tive credibility to the hiftory of them, in cafes 
*« where thofe reafons hold : And that it is by no 
•* means certain, that there is any peculiar prefump- 
*( tion at all^ from analogy, againft miracles, as dif* 
** tinguifhed'from other extraordinary phjenomena,^ 
Analogj of •Riltgioriy &c. p. 243, &c. 
' Since the firft publication of thefe Diflertations, 
what is faid in this paiTage of ^< the improbability in 

common 
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defcrve the moft ferious regard ; and, it 

is vain to think of overthrowing chrifti- 

anity 

common fafls," has been controverted by perfons 
of whofe judgment I have reafon to entertain a high 
opinion. I muft, therefore, beg leave hereto recal 
the reader's attention to this fubjefl, by laying before 
him fome further obfervations upon it. Thofe who 
are already fatisiied, and to whom probably, in what 
follows, 1 Iball appear too minute and tediOus, willj 
1 hope, excufe mc. 

In order to difcover whether there is an impro- 
bability in common faiSs, independently of the tefli- 
mony on whofe credit they are believed, let the con- 
nexion of fuch fat^s with teflimony be withdrawn, 
and then let it be confidered what they arc. If upon 
doing this; that is, if upon making them objects of 
imagination unfupported by any proof, they become 
improbable, the point, I Qiould think, will bedeter- 
mined: For to find that a faiS, when its connexion 
with teftimony is withdrawn, becomes improbable, is 
the fame as to find, that, indepcndentlyof tellimony, 
it ii improbable. A fatl reported by teftimony, if it 
has in itfelf no improbability, will continue to have 
no improbability when the fupport of teftimony is - 
taken away. This is true of fuch a faft as that it 
froze in England between the ift and loth of laft 
January ; but the contrary is true of fuch fa<3s as 
that the king was then ill, or that the miniflry was 
'tbenchangcd, and fuchand fuchpeifons advanced to 
power. 
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anity in any other way. As far as there is 
rcafon to believe, that the Apoflles were 

neither 

power. — I cannot conceive of any clearer way of de- 
ciding any point than this is. However, as to fome 
it is not fatisfadory, jet us confider this point in 
other lights, taking along with us ^he following 
definitions and propofitions. 

Definition ift. Ancvent is prohabUy when theodds 
fir its happening are greater than thofe againfi its hap- 
pening ; improbable^ when the oJds againjl are greater 
than thofe for^ and neither probable nor improbable 
when thefe odds are equal. — This is the proper fenfe 
of thefe words ; but the writers on the do&rine of 
chances ufe the word probable in a more general fenfe. 

Definition 2d. Two events are independent^ when 
the happening of one of them has no influence on 
the other. 

Propofition ift. The improbabilities of i^J^n^&jr/ 
events are the fame whether they are confideredyW^/^ 
fx feparately. That is ; the improbability of an event 
remains the fame, whether any other event which 
has ho influence upon it happens at the fame time 
with it, or not. This is felf-evident. 

Prqpefition 2d . The improbability that two indepen- 
dent events, each of them not improbable, ihould 
both happen, cannot be greater than the odds of three 
to one \ this being the odds that two equal chances 
ihall not both happen 3 and an equal chance being 

the 
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"neither deceived, nor intended to deceive, 

we are under a neceffity of receiving the 

fafts 

the lowc(t event of which it can be fnid that it is not 
improbable. Thus, in throwing up a half-penny, I 
have an equal chance for turning up heads. Another 
alfo, in doing this at the fame time, has an equal 
chance for turning up heads. It is imprebahU ihat we 
ihould both of us turn up heads, and this improbabi- 
lity is the odds of ihrce to one. If two events are in 
any degree probable^ there is not fo much as thcfe 
odds againft their co-incidence. 

From ihefe preinifes will arife a dtminjiratisn that 
common facis, or ( to fpcaknHKe properly) particular 
fafls of a common nature, have a very high impro- 
bability in them which is conquered by tcfiimony. 
for, in order to be fufficientlycxplicit, let us take 
the two following fafts : "The laying of a wager that 
" number 1500 (hall be firft drawn in a lottery}*' 
and '* the ai5lual drawing of that number firft." 
Thefe are independent events ^ for laying the wa- 
£cr cannot of itfelf have any influence on thc^s- 
^abUify or imprabaliHty of drawing the number about 
which it is laid. They arc alfo, when taken fepa- 
rately, common fa^s, and would cither of them, if 
Kported feparately, be bdieved without fcruple on 
common teftimony. When repotted together; that 
^t, when it is faid that they have both happened, every 
jOne is neceflarily fenfible of an improbability, and 
fhat thisimpiobabiliiyis at leall 49,999 to 1, fuppo^- 
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fa6h to which they gave witnefs^ tho' 

miraculous. Let then unbelievers prove, 

if 

ing the number of tickets in the lottery to be 50,000. 
But, by propofition 2d, there could not be a greater 
improbability in the happening of both thefc events 
(if fcparately not improbable) than theoddsof 3 to i. 
It follows, therefore, with the ftrideft evidence, diat 
this is a falfe fuppofition. 

Let us next confider what thedegreeof this feparate 
improhabUity muft be. — It appears that at Icaft it muft 
be fo great as to be capable of producing an impro- 
bability of 49,999 to I in the happening of both 
events. But it is obvious that, after the wager, this 
is the improbability of one of the events, or of draw- 
ing number 1500^ and by propofition ift, if it has 
this improbability afier the wager, it muft have had it 
before. 49>999 to i, therefore, was tYitfeparati im- 
probability of this event ; that is, it is the improba- 
bility of it when reported by itfelf, and independently 
of its having been before-hand named. And there 
being no rcafon to think that the improbabih'ty in the 
otherevent, or in laying a wager about this particular 
number, is not at leaft equal, the refulting improba- 
bility that^ff/A fhould happen, muft, according to 
the laws of chance, be 2599'.999,9g9 to i. 

Further. This point may beotherwife proved dius. 
The fapie event cannot be both improbable and not 
improbable at the fame time. Different perfons in 
judging of the fame event will form the fame judg- 
ment, as far as thejr judge rightly. Suppofc then that 

two 
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if it be poffible, that there is no fufficient 
reafon to. believe this. Let them fhew, 

that 

two different perfoits are told fuch a common fad 
as that number 15O0 was firft drawn in a lottcrjr, 
one of whom knows that a wager had been laid about 
it, or that it had been before-hand named, and the 
other knows nothing of any circunfiftance of this 
kind. The former would judge the event improba- 
ble, and the latter would bd fenfible of no improba- 
bility in it* Which of thcfe perfons judges rightly ? 
the former, without doubt. There was indeed an 
improbability that this number fhould bedrawn : and 
it makes no difference, that one man happens to be in 
circumftances that force him to perceive it, and another 
not. That this number happened to be named before- 
hand, no more affe£ts the improbability of drawing 
it, than that I yefterday writ a letter or took a walk ; 
and the improbability of drawing it after being (o 
named, is no more thatn the improbability of drawing 
iany other particular number. So true is this, that 
Were two witnefles, apparently of equal credit, to re- 
port, one that this number had been drawn, and the 
other that another had been drawn, there would not 
arife the leaft reafon, merely from the improbability 
that the number fhould be drawn which had been 
named, for any preference of one report to the other. 
Suppofe a trial at law about the number firft drawn, 
and one witnefs todepofe thatnumber 1500 had been 
firft drawn, and another, number 1600, how ridi- 
culous 
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that Chrift and his Apofties were either 
entbufiajls or impoftors, arid account for 
their 

culous would it be to alledge as a circum{taiice ren- 
dering one of the depofitions lefs likely to be true 
than the other, that Tome time ago> and unknown 
to the witneffca, there had been a wager laid about 
drawing the former number ? 

In the Utter end of the preceding fe^ion I have 
aSgned the leafon of the greater relu<Aancc with 
which, after being previoufly named, wc (bould 
believe that number 1500 had been drawn than any 
other. It is only when ihe reporter is known to be 
acquainted with this circumftancc, that there would 
be any reafon for fuch reluflancc. — In cafes where 
there appears any ftriking co-incidence, we are led 
,to entertaii) a diDrud of tcftimony, or to apprehend 
that it wants the probability it would othcrwifc have, 
on account of the temptation which there is in fuch 
cafes to deceive. Where we fee nothing of this kind, 
we at once receive its reports without regarding im- 
probabilities. On the contrary; where any circiim- 
(lance appears which may be the foundation of a de- 
jign to deceive, we receive its reports with aImo& 
tqual diffidence, whether the improbabilities are little 
jor great: A«d it is on this account that, in many 
cafes, we aie much aSeiEled with particular impro- 
babilities, though in others we are not at all fcnfible 
p/ c^ual or gtutcr improbabilities. — I do not know 
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their conduct and writings on one of 
thofefuppofitions, taking along with them 

the 

how better to illuftrate this than in the following 
manner. 

Suppofeaheap of 1000 bits of white pz^r^ mark- 
ed with the numbers i, 2, 3, &c. up to 1000, with one 
hlack paper among them. Were it reported that out 
of fuch a heap a perfon had drawn the iirft trial the 
white paper marked 512, we fhould eafily aflent 
without mindingy or even feeing any improbability. 
But were it reported, in the fame manner, that the 
black paper had been drawn, we fhould hefltate, and. 
think what we heard improbable. Now, the impro- 
bability in both cafes is the fame ; and, there being 
no more danger of a deception offenfe in one cafe than 
in the other, the true reafgn of the difference muft 
be, agreeably to what I have obferved, that in the 
former cafe, we fee nothing that can be a foundation 
for a defign to deceive, number 512 having nothing 
in it to recommend it to a preference ^ whereas in the 
latter cafe we fee the contrary. For this reafon we 
Ihould, in like manner, give a readier aflentto a re- 

• 

port that number 512 had been drawn than number i, 
or any other number which feemed to h;ive any thing 
diftinguifhing in it that could tend to prejudice the 
mind in its favour. And for this reafon alfo.^we 
Ihould believe an account that this number had been 
. flrawn out of fuch a heap, more readily than that a 

Og kl^ 
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the confideration, how ivild and frantk 
they muftf have been if the- fbrmer, and 
how 

Mack paper had been drawn out of a heap of only ten 
white and one black, tho' the improbability in chc 
one cafe is a hundred times greater than in ttte other. 
^— It is thus chiefly^ in my opinion, we are to ac- 
count for the difference in our regard to the reports of 
tellimony, and for ourbeingdeiermined id fiKb cafes, 
inuch more by fome particular circuniltances in faSs 
than by any intrinlic improbabilities which they have. 
■•^— Were a perlbn to tell us that in tkrowiog pt 
common dies together, he had thrown tiicfix numbers 
I, 2| 3,4, 5,6, our alTentwoi^ldbe gained with fome 
difficulty, though the improbability of doing this i» 
only 64 to I. But were the f^me pcrlba to tell u> 
any {lory of a common and uninterefting nature, we 
fiiould receive it without fcruplc, though perhaps, 
6n account of the variety of particular circumHances 
in it, prcvioully unprobable in a higher degree thaa 
can well be computeJ.— As ftnfi, wherever it ib 
equally free ft-om the danger of deception, convincei 
cquallyof anevcnt, whatever its improbabilities arc: 
As, for inflancc, it convinces equally that a black 
paper has been drawn out of a heap of white papers, 
whether the chance againfl it was a hundred, athou- 
r.'nd, or a million to one ; fo likewife does le/iimet^ 
unleCs there appears fomething that may be' likely 
10 gjvc occafion to dcoeit. 
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how profane and abandoned if the latter. 

But let them notpretend that they are able 

to 

In what 1 have Taid, I have all along kept to the 
proper fenfe of the word improbaiU, as it has been 
defined at the beginning of this note. But it is gene- 
rally ufed with fuch laxnefs and ambiguity, as can- 
not but miflead us, if we arc not attentive. — Were 
we to be told that there was a ftorm of thunder and 
lightning at fuch a place in the month of July, we 
ihould lay that it was not improbabli. And we fliould 
fay the fame, were we to hear that it happened on . 
fuch a day, at fuch an hour, and that fuch and fuch . 
perfons were killed : In both cafes meaning only in 
general, that events of this kind frequently happened, 
and that there was no rcafon to confidcr them as in- 
trcdihU. But if we aimed at fpcakiiig with ftriit pro- 
priety, we fhould ufe diiFerent language; fur, if a 
ftoim of thunder in July is only not improbable, 
that is, an evfnt not more unlikely to happen than 
not; a ftorm on fuch a day, and at fuch an hour* 
doing fuch and fuch particular damages, is an event 
of which thecontrary muft be true. — In like manner ; 
fhould we be told that fuch a pcrfon had got the 
I0,000l. prize in the lottery, it might be faid that 
it was not imprt&aiie, meaning that as fome perfon 
muft have it, we can cafily believe that this perfon 
has had it: aot that there were no odds againft his 
having it; for all know that there muft have been 
very gteai. odds againft his having it, though a 

..—««. * G g 1 report 
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to prbv^a'priori; that no accounts of mira- 
cles can be true; or fatisfy themfelvcs v^ith 

faying 

report which cbmcs through a hundred hand!9, and 
for the truth of which perhaps the odds arc very 
inconfiderable, would convince us that he rcaily has 
had it. Should it be added, that he had but one 
ticket, we (hould receive the report as readily as if 
we knew he had 20, though this makes a great 
difference in the improbability of the event. 

Thefe obfervations, I hope, may be of ufe to ex-* 
plain and confirm thofe which have been made before 
on the nztuTC of Hijforlcal Evidence. It feems to fol- 
low from them undeniably, that the previoiis impro- 
babilities of events do by no means aifed Che credit 
of teftimony in the manner implied in Mr. Hume's 
argument. The pofition, therefore, on which this 
argument is founded, cannot be maintained. In or- 
der to gain afTcnt to a report, it is not necellary that 
there fhould be greater probability or odds /or its 
trtith, than agaiftji the happening of the event. 

There is a very (Iron g prcfumption againft the 
fimpleft common flory before any evidence for it. 
On the contrary 5 againfl miracles in general there is 
no prefumption at all; for it has been proved that 
We have no rcafon for thinking that the couHe of na- 
ture' will continue always the fame. Miracles, therc- 
f6re, in gene? al^ arc in theftrifteft ft?nft, nkimprebaUe. 
rhat is ; it is as likely as not, that forne time or other, 
during the contiauancc of a worlds tW ufiial ope^ 

^ . ' ratioKu 
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faying lazily, that deceit and falfchood are 
very common, and miracles very extraordi- 
nary, and that, therefore, thewholcquef- 
tion is decided, and there can be no occa- 
fionforany further examination. Aperfon 
whofliouldreafonin this manner, inother 
inftances, would bequite ridiculous. Tef- 
timony is an evidence which admitsof an 
infinite variety of degrees, and which, 
fometimes, is fcarcely ftiort of demon- 
ilration. Tho' it often deceives, yet there 
are fome kinds of it that have never de- 
ceived, and that cannot deceive. It is 
one of the principal fources of all our 
G g 3 informatign 

rations of phyfical caufcs fbould, in fome inftances, 
fail, and fupernatural power interpofe. And wtthrc- 
fpccl to porticular miracles^ or miracles faid to have 
been wrought at fueb a time, and attended with fuch 
and fuch particular circumftanccs, they are capable 
of being proved by teflimony in the fame manner with 
any ot\ia particular fads. And if it is any proof of 
ihe contrary, that they are more improbable and ex- 
traordinary than it is that the reports of teftimony 
fliould be falfe, there is likewife a proof, that wc 
ought not to believe teftimony when it reports num- 
berlcfs fa£ts, which every one in the common courfe 
of life is continually ready to believe without dilfi. 
culty on its credit. 
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^ infortnatitin and knowledge. To argae, 
therefore, againfft chriftianity frotri (he 
general topic of the commonnefs of falfe 
tcftimony, is trifling and unjuft, unlefsit 
' can be (hewn, that it has been cotomon 
iorfuch tcftimony as that of the apoftks to 
\^ falfe ♦. Hiftoriqal evidence being of 

all 

* It has appeared in thisDiflbrtation, that theob- 
' jedion, which is the main fubjediof it, is applicable to 
*. fads for whif:h )ve have the evidence of fenfe^ as well 
^ thofe which depend on the evidence of Uftimonj. 
•Wore we to be eye-witnefies to any thing qifite new 
to us, and out of the ufual courfe of nature, it might 
be faid, that what we perceive being contradidory 
• "16 unifbm} pcperience, but deceptions of our fenfes 
(common \ tberefqire, it muft be wrong to bdieve the 
reality of it ; becaufe, this would be truftiug a 
feebler experience in opposition to a ftronger, or, 
receiving a h& upon an evidence, the falfehood of 
which would be lefs uncomqion than the fad itfelf. 
He, thejieforc that will guidefaimfelf by the princi- 
ples which are the foundsition of this obje<9ion, and 
balance oppo^te ejjcperiences in the manner it re- 
quires, muft have )>een an unbeliever, diough he 
haAfan the miracles related in the New Tdhunentf 
r— — Tl^ough our fenfcs have often deceived us, 
wc cannot help relying, in general, withouttiC- 
^encp ofi t^eir infofmationf There are innudicfnible 

lurciHalbiices 
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all degrees, what is trueof o/^c/-hiftorical 
evidence is nothing to this. If the fafts 
are extraordinary, there may be peculiar 
circumftances attending them taking off 
all improbability from them on this ac- 
count; and it may be even lefs wonderful 
that they fiiould be true, than that the 
teftimony reporting them (hould be falfe. 
It has been {hewn indeed, that, in order 
to our reception of the chriftian miracles, 
it is by no means neceflary to prove this. 
A great deal, however, has been faid to 
prove it with much flrength of reafon, by 
G g 4 the 

circumftances and inftances in which they havo 
never deceived us: And, therefore, when in any 
particular inftancethey convey to us any informa- 
tion, it is trifling toobjei3, that they have informed 
Us wrong in fome ethtr indances, except thofe other 
■ inllances were of a fimtlar nature. And even fuppof- 
ingthefimilarity, theobjeilion will beof little weight, 
uniefa the number of fuch inllances in which they 
have deceived us, is nearly equal to or greater than 
thofe in which they have not deceived us. — It has 
been (hewn that thefe obfervations are applicable, 
with lilce propriety and force, to the information we 
receive from teftimony. 
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the defenders of Chriftianity *. Why 
fliould not fome notice be taken of the 

argu. 

♦ Sec Dr. Adams*9 Effay on Miracles. — When 
Mr. Hunuy in a paflage before quoted, p« 387, lays it 
down as a maxim^ *< That no teftimony is fufficient ^ 
<^ eftablifli a miracle, unlefs the falfehoodof it is more 
<^ miracMlous than the h& itencieavours toeftaUifh;" 
his meaning, 1 fhould think, muft be, that as, accord- 
ing to him, no teftimony is fufficient to prove an «r- 
dinary fadl, unlefs its falfehood is improbable in a high- 
er degree than the h€t is improbable, in the cafe of 
a miraculous izQ. the falfehood of the teilimony mull 
be miraculous ih a higher degree than the (zSt is 
miraculous : that is, it muft be certain^ that there is 
no other account to be given of the falfehood of the 
teftimony, befides a miraculous deception of the 
fenfes and fubverfion of the faculties of the perfons 
who give it. We fhould not, therefore, be able to 
convince Mr. Hume of the truth of chriftianitv, 
though we could prove to a demonjiration^ that the 
apoftles did not intend to deceive, and were not 
thcmfelves deceived except miracles were employed 
to deceive them. It muil be further proved to him, 
that a miraculous deception of their fenfes and fub- 
verfion of their faculties would be greater miracles 
than the fadts they atteft. At this rate, agreeably 
to what was obferved in the laft note, it is plain, 
that had we ourfclves feen the miracles of Chrift and 
his apoftles, we muft have been entirely . doubtful 

about 
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arguments they offer ? Why fliould not 
thofe who rejeia chriftianity tell us, in 
3jV ' particu- 

moiif them, unlefs we were perfuadcd that a decep- 
tion of our fcnfes required 3. greater exertion of fuper- 
natural power, than the reality of what we Taw.— 
Surely, an argument that proves To much cannot 
have any real weight. If juit, we are uniler a occef- 
iity of concluding, that there is no reafon to believe 
the reality of any thing we hear, fee or feci in any 
other fcnfc, than as an idea or mode nf per cepum in 
our minds. This, however, cannot llaitle Mr. 
Hume ; for it is the very conclufion to which his 
philofophy carries us, and which, in his Treatife oit 
Human Nature and Phitefifh'uelEJfays, he has, witj> 
an ingenuity that diflinguillies all his writings, 
taught us to draw. 

I hope 1 fliall be cxcufed if I give room here to ait 
□bfervation which is ii little foreign to the prefent 
purpofc. — It has been objefled, that fuppofing the 
reality of the miraculous fadts of chrjltianity, there ii 
no connexion between them and the truth of its doc- 
trines. This, in my opinion, is to trifie inexcufa- 
biy J nor can it be worth any chriftian's while to fay 
a word in anfwer to it, till one perfon is found who 
can honedly declare, that he believes the miracles of 
Chrift, but denies his divine miOion \ that, in par- 
ticular, he is convinced that he raifed feveral perfonj 
from the dead, and at laft rofe himfelf from the dead 
and afcended to heaven, and afterwards poured forth 
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particular, how they account for the rapid 
progrefe it made in the world; fcff the 
onanner in which St. Paul mentions the 
miraculous gifts in his epiftles j and for 
the fortitude with which the apoIUes, in 

■ giving their teftimony, facriiiced every 
worldly tntereft, and at laft laiddownthcir 
lives? Why, inftead of making any at- 
tempts of this kind, do they, in general, 
infifton topicks which affeift not th&Jire^ 
evidence, or found their objeftionson the 
adulterations of chriftianity by human in- 
ventions and civil ellablilhments, with- 

^ out taking pains to difcover what, it is as 
it lies in the New Teftament ? 

. If the chriftian religion is true, we have 

I •- clear informationon points the moll inte- 

' refting. 

on the (pofllcs and firft chriftians thofe gifts *of the 
I ipirit mentigned in the New Teftament ; but, at 

the fame time, doubts whether he fald true when he 
^.declared, that he was the refurrtSim and the lift t 

that all power wai given him in heaven and earth ; axd 

that thi hour would came, when all that are in their 
I ^avei Jhould hear his vfice and come fsrthy tbty that 

bavi done good la the reJurrtStim af life., and ihij that 

have done evil ts the refurreilisn efdamnatiwi, Joba 

xi. 25.— Ver, 28, 29. 
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refting. A vicious man has every thing to 
fear, and a virtuous man every thing to 
hope. The queftion, therefore, whether 
it is of divine original, is, as I obferved 
at the beginning of this differtation, trf 
unfpeakable importance. It is inexcufa- 
bleto treat it wiihindifFcrence; or, with 
conceited half- thinkers, tofufferourfelves 
to be led into infidelity by a fcwfpecious 
difficulties, without critically examining 
the original code itfelf, and confidering 
carefully thejoint forceof alltheevidences 
internal, external and frej'umftive taken 
together. If, after fuch an examination, 
any perfon fliould judge, that the whole 
amount of the evidence is inadequate to 
the proof of the fads on which chrifti- 
anity is founded, he ought next to confi- 
der how far it goestowards proving them. 
That it goesi fome way towards this is 
abfolutely certain. The furtheftthat any 
enquirer can go in his rejetflion ofchrifti- 
anityis, to think that the objeftions out- 
Weigh the evidence ; but he cannot pof- 
^y Ihihfc that there is no evidence. I 
Ihould 
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fliould imagine indeed, that he cannot 
poffibly avoid feeing, that there is very 
confiderable and ftriking evidence, tho' 
he may judge it infuffkient. It is not con- 
ceivable, that any one can read theNew 
Teftament, andobfervewithwhata force 
and purity, before unknown, it teaches 
morality and natural religion j thefublime 
and fingular character ithasdrawn, with- 
out the leaft appearance of art or efibrt, 
in the hiftory it gives of the life, diicourfes 
todMiraclesof JefusChrift; and the fpi- 
rit of piety, goodnefs, love and heavenly 
mindednefs which breathes thro' all its 
parts : It is not, I fay, conceivable^ that 
any perfon after fuch a perufal of theNew 
Teftament can be able eafily to perfuade 
himfelf, that the writers of it were fuch 
miracles of madnefs or profligacy, as they 
muft have been, if thefad^ toyvbich they 
bore teftimony were falfe, and the religion 
(hey taught an impofition on mankind.-:- 
But not to dwell on this. For the reafon 
which has been affigned it is certain> that 
no infidels, ^hp are inquifitiyR ^d cap^ 

did^ 
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did, can go beyond a ftate of doubt. They 
muft acknowledge that, at leafl, there i$ 
evidence enough to give a chance for the 
truth of chriftianity, and they ought to 
coniider feriouily to what this chance 
amounts, and what obligations, in reipedt 
of pradice, their own ftate of doubt lays 
them under. Would they do this, they 
could never make chriftianity a fubjeft of 
ridicule or contempt. Though not con-- 
vinced of its truth, they would live un- 
der the apprehenfion that it may pofti- 
bly prove true. Thofe who do not ^ 
thus cannot reafonably complain of the 
threatenings denounced in the fcrip*- 
tures againft infidelity. Thefe threat- 
enings certainly ihould not be applied, 
nor were they ever intended to be applied 
to any honeft enquirers, be their doubts 
what they will. Nothing hfundamen-- 
tal beiides a fincere dqfire to know and 
pradtife truth and right, or an honeft and 
good heart. Speculative errors can be no 
further criminal^ than they proceed from 
criminal diipofttions, and are made fanc^ 
:;f tuaries 
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tuaries for vice. The unbelief condemMd 
in the NewTe^ament is only that wlmrb 
has this fource, as cnir Lord has himfelf 
exprefsly told us. Johniii. 18, ig. Hr 
that believetb not is condemned already ^ he^ 
caufe he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. And this is 
the condemnation J the reafon of the con^ 
denmation, that light is come into tb^ 
world J and men hve darknefs rather than 
tight, becattje their deeds are evil. For 
every one who doth evil hateth the light, 
neither comet h to the light, left his deeds 
Jhould be reproved.— -^^Yio^ for thcfe 
words areapplicable to any modirnxxJa^^fSiz 
they themfelvcsonly are capable of deter- 
mining. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the ftate of things now, and in the 
times of Chrift and his Apoftles.— The 
favourablenefs of chriftianity to virtue 
muft indeed be a powerful recommenda- 
tion of it to good minds ; and is ahnoift 
enough, without the aid of miracles, to 
prove its heavenly original. For this 
nlfon, thofe who 1/0 the mllof Ood are' 
z fikely 
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likely td know of the doeirine •whether it Be 
ofGod^. Nothing is much more incre- 
dible than that a religion fo calculated to 
raife our affcdtions above this world, and 
to lead us to all that is holy and worthy, 
fhould be thcoffspringof fuch wickcdnefi 
as that of its firft preachers muft have 
been, if they were impoftors. — But what- 
ever effect confiderations of this kind 
have upon me, I am far from thinking 
that it is neceflary they fhould have the 
fame efFeft upon others. The difficulties 
which all inquifitiveandcandid chriftians 
muft themfelves feel, may undoubtedly 
appear to even good minds in fo ftrong 
alight, as to leave them unfatisfied. It 
would be much better, if chriftians, in- 
ftead of being fo free as they often are in 
afcribing infidelity to the worft motives, 
would take care that their own faith is 
the rcfult of honeft enquiry, and at the 
fame time ftudy todemonftrate theexcel- 
Icnce of their religion by the excellence 
of their tempers and lives. Would 
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to God, they could be engaged to thir. 
Chriftianity would then flourifli, and the 
whole world would be Iboa won to the 
love and admiration of it. — Thofe chri- 
ftians who, infteadof ailing thus, difgrace 
their religion by bitter tempers and evil 
works, while they pretend zeal for it ;. 
and, though they own the authority of^ 
Chrift, break his laws and caufe his name ' 
to be bkfphemed ; iuch chriftians have 
more to aniwer for than can be imagined. 
They ought to afcribc to themfplves, in a 
great meafure, that infidelity which they 
are dilpofed to lament, and which, per- 
haps, they wilh to puuiih. Theiryizi/A ^ 
is a curje to them, and xki^vc friendjbif aa < 
enmity to Chrift, by which he is injured 
more inexcufably and dangeroufly, thaij 
by any open and avpwed oppofition. 



THE END. 
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dependent on Chemifiry. Tranflated from the Fr0iA% 
with Notes, Additions, and Plates. 2d Edition; to 
which is added \s an Appendix, a Treatife on the various 
Kinds of permanently EUAic Fluids, or Gares» 3 vols. 
|1. I s. 

Chirurgical Obfervations and Cafes* By WiUimn 
' BrdtttfiiUf Surgeon to her Majefty and to St. Georgfn 
HofpitaU 2 vols. Illuftratcd with Plates. 

The Chirurgical Works of Percival Pott, f. R. S. and 
l^ufgeon to St Bartholomew's Hofpital. 3 vols. 11.4 s. 

Obfervations on the Duties aod Offices of a Phyfician, 
find on the Method of prufecuting Enquiries in Philofo- 
phy. By Dr. Gngorj. 5 s. 

A Mcihodical Tntroduflion to the Theory and Praftice 
pf Phyfic, By David Macbride^ M. D. 410. 1 1. i s. 

The Seats and Caufes of Difeafes, inveftigated by 
Anatomy ; in five Books : Containing a great Variety 
qf Dificdions, with Remarks. To which are added, 
very accurate and copious Indexes of the principal Things 
;i^nd Names therein contained ; tranflated from the Latin 
of y^hn Baptiji A'lorganni^ Chief Profeflbr of Anatomy, 
and Prefidenc of the Univerfity of Padua. 3y Benjamiti 
Jtlexander^ M. D. 3 vols. 4to. 1 1. j6s. 

A full and plain Account of the Gout, from lyhence 
will be clearly feen the Folly, or the Bafenefs of al{ 
Pretenders to the Cure of it, in which every Thing 
material by the beft Writers on that Subjedl is taken 
Notice of 5 and accompanied with fomc new and im- 
portant inftruiSlions for its Relief, which ihc Author's 
Experience in the Gout above thirty Years hath indu« 
ced him to impart. By Ftrdinando Warner^ LL. D. 
3d Edition. 5 s. 

A New Inquiry into the Caufes, Symptoms, and Cure 
of Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers, &c. &c. By JV. 
Fitrdycey M.D. 4s. 

Tha 
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' The Modem Praflicc of Phyfic, or, a Method of 
judiciouflj treating the feveral Diforders incident to the 
Human Body: together with a Recital of their Caufes, 
Symptoms, Diagnoftics, Prognofiics^ and the Regimen 
necefljiry to be obferved in Regard of chem. 2 vols. 
By John BalJj M* D. 3d Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
10 s. 

Medical Obfervations and Enquiries. By a Society 
of Phyficians in Londin. 5 vols. 1 U 11 s« 6d. 

The Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus^ exhibited 
in 24 Plates, dj Ht, Hunter. 6K 6s. in Boards. 

Medical Commentaries. Part I. Containing a plain 
and direS Anfwer to ProfefTor Munro^ junior. Inter- 
iperfed with Remarks on the Structure, Fundion, and 
Difeafes of feverat parts of the Human Body; with a 
Supplement. 4to. 

A Collefiion of Cafes and Obfervations in Mid- 
wifery, by fflUiam Sm$llie^ M. D. 3 Vols, with Cuts. 

ll. IS. 

An Account of the Methods purfued In the Treat- 
ment of Cancerous and Schirrous Diforders, and other 
Indurations, by J. O. Juftamond^ F. R. S. and Sur- 
geon to the fVejlmnfler Hofpital. 3 s. fewed. 

A new Treatife on the pifeafes of Horfes. Where** 
in what is neceflary to the Knowledge of a HorfCt the 
Cure of his Difeafes, and otlier Matters relating to that 
Subjed, are fully difcufled in a plain and eafy Manner, 
from many Years Pradice and Experience. With the 
cheapeft and moft efficacious Remedies. Illuftrated with 
31 Copper- plates. The 2d Edition, corrected. Ia 
2 Vols. By fyiiliam Gihfifiy Surgeon. I2S» 



Pbilofopby^ Mathematics^ MecbanicSj (s?c. 6?f • 

Afironomy explained upon Sir I/aac Newton^ Princi- 
ples, and made eafy to thofe who have not fludied the 
Mathematics. To which is addedj the Method of find- 
ing 
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ing the Diftance of the Planets from the Sun, by the 
Tranfit of AVui/x over the Sun's Diflc in the Year 1761. 
Thefe Diftanccs deduced from that Tranfit ; and an 
Account of Mr. H9rr$x*% Obfervations of the Tranfit tn 
the Yciir 1639. llluftrared with 28 Copper- pUtes. A 
new Edition. 8vo. 9 s. 

An eafy Tntrodu£tion to Adronomy, for young Gea- 
tlemcn and Ladies : Defcribing the Fioure, Motions, 
and Dimenfions of the Earth ; the different Seafons ; 
Gravity and Light ; the Solar Syftem ; the Tranfit of 
I'enus^ and its Ufe in Agronomy \ the Moon's Motion 
and PhafcF, the Eclipfcs of the Sun and Moon \ the 
Caufe of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, &c* 
3d Edition. jS,' 

Tables and Tra£U relative to feveral Arts and Sci- 
ences. 5 s. 

An Introduflion to Eleflricity, in fix Sedlions. 
I. Of Ele6)ricity in general, a. A Defcription of the 
EleArical Machine. 3. A Defcription of the Apparia* 
tus (belonging to the Machine) for making EleiStrical 
Experiments. 4. How to know \( the Machine be in 
good Order for performing the Experiment, and how to 
put it in Order if it be not. 5. How to make the £!ec« 
trical Experiments, and to preferve Buildings from Da- 
mage by Lightning. 6. Medical EkAricity. Illuf* 
trated with Plates. 48. 

Lectures on ScIctSl Subje£)s, in Mechanics, Hydrofta* 
tics, Pneumatics, and Optics ; with the Ufc of the 
Glpt>es, the Art of Dialling, and the Calculation of 
the Mean Times of New and Full Moons and Edipfin* 
7s. 6d. 

Scle<St Mechanical Exercifes, (hewing how to conftiud 
different Clocks, Orreries, and Sun Dials, on plain and 
cafy Principles. With feveral Mifcellaneous Articles and 
Tables. Illuftraicd with Copper- plates. To which is 
prefixed, a (hort Acccuin of the Life of the Author, ss. 

*»♦ The fix preceding by James Fitgufou^ F. R. S. 

A Sy- 
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A Synopfis of praAical Mathe.^^atics. Containing 
plain Trigonoinetry ; Menfuration of Heights, Dif* 
tances. Surfaces and Solids ; Surveying of Land, 
Gauging, Navigation aod Gunnery. With Tables of 
the Logarithms of Numbers and of Sines and Tangents* 
For the Ufe. of Schools, and Men of Bufinels. By 
Jlixander Ewing^ Teacher of the Mathematics at Edin* 
burgh. New Edition, with Additions. 6s. 

Obfervations on Reverlionary Payments ; on Schemes 
for granting Annuities to Widows, and to Perfons in old 
Age ; on the Method of finding the Value of AfTurances 
on Lives and Survivorfliip^ and on the National Debt. 
To which are added, new Tables of the Probabilities of 
Life ; and Eflays on the different Rates of Human Mor- 
tality in different Situations ; the Influences of great 
Towns on Population; the Increafe of Mankind $ and 
other Subjeds in Political Arithmetic, and the DoQxlne 
of Annuities. By Richard Price^ D. D, F. Rt S. A 
new Edition* 6 s. 

The Do£lrine of Annuities and Aflurances on Lives 
and Survxvorfliips, ftated and explained. By William 
Morgan^ AAuary to the Society for Equitable Aflu* 
ranees on Lives an<l Survivorihipt j to which is added an 
IntroduQion, adJrefled to the Society; alfo an Eflay on 
the prefent State of Population in England and Wales^ 
By the Reverend Dr. PnV/. 6 s. 



jfgricullurey Botany^ Gardenings 6fr. 

The Univerfal Gardener and Botanift; or a general 
Didionary of Gardening and Botany, exhibiting in Bo- 
tanical Arrangement, according to the Linnzan Syftem, 
every Tree, Shrub, and herbaceous Plant that merit 
Culture, either for Ornament or Curiofity, in every 
Department of Gardening, compriilng accurate Direc- 
tions, according to real PracSlice, for the Management of 
the fCicchcn Garden, Fruit Garden, Pleafure Ground^ 
Flower Garden, Nurfery, Plantations, Green Hou(e« 
Hot Houfc or Stove, Hot BeJs, Forcing Frames, Hoc 

Walls, 
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WallS) and Forcing In general; defcribing the proper Si** 
cuations, Expofurcs, Soils, Manures, aqd every Mate- 
rial and Utenfil requifite in the different Garden Depart* 
ments ; together with Practical Diredions for performing 
the various mechanical Operations of Gardening in ge- 
neral. By Thomas Mhwey Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Leeds (Author of the Gardener's Kalendar}. 
ll. 7s. 

The Conlplete Farmer: or a general DiAIonary of 
Hufbandry in all its Branches : containing the various 
Methods of cultivating and improving every Species of 
Land, aocording to the Precepts of both the old and nevr 
Huftandry. Tnird Edition, corre£ied and improved, 
illuftrated with Copper-plates, il. 5 s. 

The Gardencr^s Didlionary abridged,^ in one Volume: 
By Philip Mdltr, F. R. S. Gardener. A new Edition* 

CharaSleres Generum Plantarum quas in Itinere ad Infulat 
Maris Auflfalh cdltgerunt^ defcripjerunt^ dtl'mearuni^ Annit 
1772 ^ <775* J§banne RiineldB F^rflir^ «LL. D« 
ll* 7s. Boards. 

' Every Man his own Gardener ; being a new and much 
more complete Gardener's Kalendar than any hitherto 
publiftied : containing not only an Account of what 
Work is neceflary to be done in the Hot Houfe, Green- 
Houfe, Shrubi}ery, Kitchen, Flower and Fruit Gardens, 
for every Month in the Year, but alfo ample Dire^ions 
for performing the faid Work, according to the neweft 
and mofl approved Methods now in Pradice amongft the 
bed Gardeners. In this Edition, particular Directions 
are given with refped to Soil and Situation. And to the 
Whole are added, complete and ufeful Lifts of Foreft- 
Trees, Howering Shrubs, Fruit-Trees, Evergreens ; 
Annual, B cnnial, and Perennial Flowers; Hot Houfe, 
Grcen-iloufc, and Kitchen-Garden Plants; with the 
Varieties of each Sort, cultivated in the Englijh Gardens. 
By Thomas Mawe^ Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Liids'y and other Gardeners. 6th Edition. 5 s. 
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